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Often have I regretted Kossuth^s unsuspicious 
and trusting disposition^ but never more than in the 
case of Dushek^ whose antecedents were all calcu- 
lated to awaken distrust^ or at least the utmost cau- 
tion. For seven-and-twenty years he had been an 
assiduous and apt pupil in the political school of 
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Mettemich. During this long period^ he held a 
post in the Hungarian Chancery at Vienna^ and was 
instrumental in obtaining the constitution of March 
from Ejng Ferdinand^ who soon after sent him to 
Hungary as Secretary of State. Dushek^ like many 
others^ continued to hold office^ and remained in the 
country after the breaking out of the revolution^ 
without participating in its principles. Even after 
the declaration of independence^ he accepted the im- 
portant post of Finance Minister; but it was in bad 
faith^ for he used all the power and influence of his 
office to damage the Hungarian cause, and to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Camarilla, with which there 
can be no doubt he had a secret understanding. 

One striking proof of this was furnished by the 
manner in which he managed the Hungarian paper- 
money. The Emperor Ferdinand had sanctioned 
the circulation of Hungarian notes of the respective 
values of one, two, and five florins, their payment 
being guaranteed by the revenue of Hungary. Now 
it is obvious to the least instructed in monetary 
afiiedrs, that notes of these amounts only consti- 
tuted a legal tender, and were negotiable in all parts 
of the Austrian dominions. Dushek knew this well; 
but, instead of circulating the species of notes gua- 
ranteed, he issued an immense number of the values 
of ten and a hundred florins, which were negotiable 
in Hungary only, and which he was perfectly aware 
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would not be recognised by the Austrians^ in case 
our cause should be unsuccessful. With such notes 
as these he paid the army^ whilst he kept all the 
minted gold and silver, as well as the plate and 
bullion which had been sent in, safely stored up in 
the cellars of the bank. 

The object of this conduct became evident, when 
the hopes of our country were finally extinguished 
at Yillagos and Arad; Dushek had robbed the 
nation in order to win the favour of the Emperor. 
When all fled, he remained, without apprehension, 
and delivered up to the Austrians five milUons of 
specie, the fruits of his long and premeditated trea- 
chery. He was soon afterwards called to Vienna, 
and, whilst Csanyi and other faithful and noble- 
minded men were expiating upon the gallows the 
unpardonable crime of fidelity to their native land, 
Dushek was rewarded for his congenial faithlessness 
with high office, and a title conferred by the Em- 
peror's own hand. His sons, also, who served in 
the honved regiments, were passed over by the 
butcher of Arad. His wife lived in the town of 
Buda while it was in Windischgratz's possession, as 
she did all through ; yet, though she was known by 
the ImperiaUsts to be the wife of the " rebeF' Minis- 
ter, they never for a moment disturbed her. 

I mention these matters to prove that I am not 
unjust in calling Dushek a traitor. I saw from the 

B 2 
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beginning tliat he was playing an under-hand game ; 
but Kossuth would not listen to my suspicions : to 
his own candid and generous nature^ such conduct 
was inconceivable, until it was reyealed in all its 
palpable deformity. Nay, when Kossuth had fled, 
and his aged and honourable mother applied to this 
'^ man'' for money in exchange for some of the very 
paper he had himself issued, he had the unparalleled 
baseness to refuse her with rudeness. 

Buda still held out, and before we could call it 
ours, we had much yet to suffer. On one night, the 
camp was visited by a fearful tempest; the rain 
poured down like a water-spout; the mountain 
streams were speedily swoln to powerful and 
furious torrents, which carried with them on their 
course large fragments of rock and whole trees. 
The encampment itself was pretty well secured, but 
the artillery and baggage horses suffered severely : 
in one long shed, where a number of them were 
stabled, a hundred were destroyed by the rocks and 
trees brought by one of the streams, which had left 
its ordinary bed, and invaded the open country 
where they were placed. 

One day I received a message from the bailiff of 
the lordship of Altschutt, requesting permission to 
speak with me. Altschutt was the favourite resi- 
dence of the former Palatine, the Archduke Stephen. 
He had laid out immense sums of money upon it, 
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and it was regarded throughout Hungary as the 
model of a princely residence. The Archduke was 
passionately fond of gardening and agriculture. He 
had laid out the gardens at Altschutt himself^ and 
even planted some of them with his own hand. 
Nothing gave him more pleasure than to show them 
to any who might be sharing his noble hospitality. 
They were now much damaged by the bombard- 
ment^ but that might be repaired in a few days. 

The bailiff entered — he was a respectable looking 
man — and soon made known that he was a thorough 
Austrian in principle. He said that since Windisch- 
gratz had taken away the Imperial treasury from Pesth^ 
he and the other officers of the lordship had been in 
the greatest distress. The peasantry upon the property 
had refused to do the statute labour^ which they 
were legally bound to furnish. The spring was 
advancing^ and they had no means of preparing the 
land for seed, or of effecting any of the operations 
which the season required, whilst the most bare- 
faced outrageous robbery and destruction were 
committed by the peasantry upon the lands every 
day. In short, he said that this magnificent estate 
was in a fair way to become a valueless wilderness, 
unless something was done to save it from ruin. 

The object of his visit, he said, was to beg of me 
to use my influence with Colonel Danielis to obtain 
some money on account of the property, with which 
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it could in some measure be kept in order : that 
being an Austrian himself^ he could not enter into 
any engagements with the Hungarian Government, 
but that he would promise to take care of the estate ; 
since whoever might possess it ultimately, it was a 
monstrous thing to see it fall into complete ruin. I 
saw the truth of what he stated, and promised to 
speak to Danielis on the subject. I did so, and the 
next day we drove there together, and found the 
beautiful spot in a sad condition. Danielis imme- 
diately gave the chief bailiff eighteen hundred 
florins for necessary expenses, and told him to do 
his best to preserve the property, and that he would 
advance whatever funds might be required. He 
also called the inhabitants before him, and told 
them plainly, that if he should find one of them 
guilty of plundering or damaging the estate, he 
would cause him to be instantly hanged. And to 
make obedience to his orders certain, he placed an 
officer and twelve men on the Margaret Island, for 
the purpose of keeping watch over the peasantry. 
These prompt measures saved the estate, and after- 
wards saved DanieUs^s life when he was brought 
before the Austrian court-martial. 

The Margaret Island is a lovely spot : it lies in 
the middle of the Danube, between the sister cities 
of Buda and Festh. It is of considerable extent, and 
would take a stout pedestrian fuUy two hours to 
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walk round its shore. Both na^re and art have 
contributed to make it a little Edon. Vineyards^ 
gardens^ and parks^ alternate with groves and con»- 
fields^ and an exquisite charm, is thrown oyer the 
whole by its position in the midst of the rushing 
Danube^ and in view of the two stately cities. The 
island contains the ruins of a convent^ dedicated to 
Saint Margaret^ which became again the object of 
many a pilgrimage in the year 1847^ not^ alas ! to 
do honour to the sanctified Marguret^ bujb because a 
considerable treasure had been found in her grave^ 
and it was thought there might be more forth- 
coming. The crowned head^ assembled at the 
C(mgress of Vienna celebrated a vintage on this 
island^ of which the people still tell many curious 
stories. The cunning of the Hungarian girls, who^ 
when they found the grapes on the island not ripe 
enough for the honour of the place^ brought others 
from a distance^ and tied them to the stocks ; and 
the seriousness with which the gallant princes 
gathered them^ without discovering the cheats is 
still narrated with great relish by the inhabitants. 

The siege still continued with unabated vigour, 
but it seemed as if the old Turkish walls were made 
of iron. They shook and swayed, but they did not 
fall, and as yet no breach had become practicable. 
The ammunition in the camp began also to fail ; 
and I heard Colonel Bayer say, that if the breaches 
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were not effected in a few days^ it would be macb 
better to give up the attempt quietly. At lengthy 
on the 20th^ after a furious cannonade from the 
Schwabenberg^ Blocksberg^ Spitzberg^ and Calva- 
rienberg batteries, the engineers reported a practi- 
cable breach by the Stuhlweissenberg Gate, and im- 
mediately preparations for storming the fortress 
began. An immense number of ladders, and other 
contrivances for mounting the walls, were got 
together during the night ; and as the houses in 
the suburb contiguous to the Vienna Gate were 
nearer to the walls than those at any other quarter, 
it was determined to make a diversion on that point, 
whilst the real attack was directed upon the breach. 

The next day thirty honveds volunteered to ascend 
the walls as a forlorn hope. They requested me to 
bind white bands round their arms, which I did 
cheerfully, and felt rejoiced that I had it in my 
power to gratify the brave fellows by such a slight 
attention. When they were ready to depart, I told 
them that, if God should preserve them through the 
perilous attempt, they must come and be my guests 
on the following day at a banquet which I should 
have prepared for their entertainment. They 
marched off joyfully to their desperate adventure, 
whilst I turned away in deep sadness, for I looked 
upon them as devoted to almost certain death. 
Everything depended upon the success of this 
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movement; if it miBCarried, the discouragement 
would be almoBt irretrievable. I went to a hill in 
the neighbourhood, &om nhich I could see the 
whole operation, and prayed from my heart that 
God would protect our brave eoldiers, and grant 
them Bucc^s. 

It waa now evening, but the Walls of the fortress 
were illuminated with torches, and especially at that 
point where the attack was expected ; whilst in the 
Hungarian camp all was dark and apparently lifeless. 
I could observe numbers of persons running to and 
fro upon the walls, as if preparing for the assault. 
From the batteries on the Blocksbei^, at intervals, a 
bomb shot high into the atmoaphere, and degeended 
in a magnificent arch upon the fortress ; by-and- 
by, even this ceased, and an ominous stillnesB 
reigned over both camp and fortress. The besiegers 
were marching to the assault. I strained my sight 
in gazing upon the point where I conjectured the 
tokens of the attack would first become visible. 
The silence seemed to grow deeper and deeper, 
until the sense became oppressed with the unusual 
stillneas. 

At length I saw a brilliant flash, which was 
speedily followed by a small but sharp report. It 
was from the pistol of one of the storming party, 
and instantly the whole neighbourhood was a blaze 
of fire from cannon, muskets, and piBtola, whilst the 
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wild uproar that burst forth was actually deafening. 
I could with perfect distinctness hear the shouts of 
the combatants^ and the clashing of their swords^ 
rising above the explosion of the fire-arms. The 
reader will imagine the anxiety and terror with which 
I witnessed this scene of deaths yet I could not 
withdraw my eyes from it, as I knew that upon the 
success of this assault depended^ in a great measure, 
the freedom and happiness of the country. The 
battle along the walls continued from twelve o'clock 
at night tiU five in the morning. The garrison 
defended themselves bravely ; and if gallantry could 
change the nature of a bad cause, or cover its de- 
formity, both Henzi and his soldiers would have 
been worthy of admiration. But the heroism of 
Henzi's defence was debased by the most cruel and 
malicious destruction of property. 

At two o'clock in the morning, when it could be 
of no possible advantage to him, nay, when it was a 
positive disadvantage, he again directed his cannon 
upon the remains of the hapless Pesth, and upon 
the suburbs of Buda. Thus, he actually withdrew 
men from that part of the wall which was attacked, 
in order to have his full revenge, even though he 
should fall into his enemy's hands afterwards. He 
had even formed the diabolical design of destroying 
the magnificent chain-bridge which spans the 
Danube. This bridge had just been completed. 
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after the plans and under tlie inspection of an 
English engineer. It was the wonder and pride of 
all Hnngary. A Colonel of the Cecoopieri regiment 
undertook to blow it np, but the judgment of God 
fell upon the miscreant, for he was annihilated by 
the explosion, whilst the bridge suffered only very 
triding damage. 

At length the day broke, and the Hungariaii tri- 
colour was seen upon the walla gaily waving in the 
morning breezes. I fell upon my knees and thanked 
the God of my fathers that he had permitted me to 
see this triumphant day. But the battle still raged 
behind the walls, where the Austrians defended 
thenselves courageously, and the fight had become 
a series of separate duels. At last the black and 
yellow standard, which had waved proudly over the 
fortress for so many weeks, through all the inci- 
dents of the siege, vanished irom our sight. Pesth 
and Buda, though exhausted, lived still, and raised 
their heads slowly; the awful scourge which had 
been so severely laid upon them was finally removed 
and the sword that hung over them was broken. 

The banks of the Danube were covered with 
a countless multitude of persons, eager to testiiy in 
some manner their sense of relief and triumph. 
The shores looked highly animated and gay with 
the innumerable flags, banners, handkerchiefs, and 
cloths of every description, which the people of 
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Pesth waved to their noble defenders and rescuers on 
the other side of the river. 

At seven o^clock^ all was still ; Buda had fallen. 
Couriers were issuing from the town to bear the in- 
telligence in every direction. I was anxious to see 
the state of the fortress after so desperate a siege^ 
and ordered my carriage to be driven thither. I 
entered at the Vienna Gate^ where the battle had 
raged with exceeding fierceness. The scaling-ladders^ 
by which our troops had mounted the walls and en- 
tered the fortress, were still standing in the positions 
in which they had been placed ; behind the gate the 
street had been barricaded, and the effect of this 
fresh obstacle was plainly visible in the heaps of 
Hungarian dead which lay before it. My car- 
riage could not pass on account of the barricade, I 
therefore sent it back, and determined to proceed 
on foot. 

I ascended the walls, but they had been so 
damaged, that it was dangerous to walk upon them. 
I persevered, however, until I got into a position in 
which I could neither go forward nor retire without 
danger : from this awkward predicament I was 
rescued by Colonel Kmeti. It is impossible to 
form an adequate idea of the ruin and destruction 
which lay around on every side. It was horrible, 
thrice horrible I The smell which arose from 
the blood, and the dead bodies that choked the 
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streets, was the most fearful and unnatural sen- 
sation I have ever experienced. The Austrians bad 
not had time to bury those that had fallen during 
the latter part of the siege, and the bodies lay 
about in every stage of decomposition, and were 
preyed upon by dogs and vermin. The Croats had 
crawled into the cellars, where numbers of decaying 
bodies had been hastily thrown ; and upon being 
discovered, I am sorry to narrate, were slaughtered 
without mercy. The hatred of the Hungarian 
soldiers against the Croatian troops was intense, 
and well had they merited it, by the wanton 
cruelties and abominations of which they were 
guilty towards our people. 

Their officers were sent under an escort to a place 
of safety, to save them from the fury of the popu- 
lace, whom they had shamefully mishandled and 
dishonoured during their possession of the fortress ; 
but the private soldiers fared, I fear, very dread- 
fully, for the crowd were infuriated beyond mea- 
sure. They rushed up and down, armed with 
paving-stones and clubs to wreak their long pent-up 
vengeance upon those heartless robbers and cold- 
blooded murderers. But the sight of so much 
unmitigated evil and terror was too much, I began 
to sicken at it ; and departed to my lodgings with a 
feeling as if I myself had arisen from the dead, 
and carried with me still the odour and impression 
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of mortality. I drove oat to Krotendorf in the 
forenoon^ hoping to divert my mind from the 
contemplation of the horrible scenes I had just 
witnessed. I entered the churchy where a solenm 
service was just being celebrated, and poured out my 
soul in thanksgiving and prayer. Madame Dusbek 
knelt not far from me. I told her, after the service, 
that I had requested Colonel Kmeti to place a 
guard upon her house at Buda, to preserve it from 
plunder, and that she would find everything safe as 
when she had left. She thanked me heartily, and 
seemed much relieved by the intelligence. 

The news of the fall of Buda was as yet only 
partially known, but now it spread rapidly amongst 
the congregation, which joined spontaneously in one 
loud and stirring chant of thanksgiving for the 
victory. There was something thrilling in this 
common outburst of feeling, in the ordinarily 
simple and quiet little village church. It affected 
me very powerfully, and I returned to my lodgings, 
meditating upon the strong hold which the Hun- 
garian cause had taken upon the minds of the 
people of every class throughout the country. 

I had now another task to perform. The reader 
will remember that I had promised a banquet to such 
of the forlorn hope as should survive the deadly 
service upon which they had volimteered. How 
many of these bold spirits would be present ? 
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How many lay desperately wounded ? How many 
would never again return to gladden the sight 
of their relatives, or to receive the gratitude of 
their country ? These questions passed through my 
mind repeatedly with painful apprehension. I 
remembered distinctly that gallant band, in the 
full vigour of life and youth, speaking to me, and 
laughing loudly as they marched to the fatal and 
unequal encounter, but the last evening. Now, 
perhaps, they lay wrapt in that slumber which 
cannot be broken. 

Still I made my preparations for their entertain- 
ment, though I feared my labours would be useless, 
and that I was decking tables for guests removed 
from all the kindness as well as from the wicked- 
ness of men. Before the evening closed, I drove 
once more to the fortress. The Vienna Gate had 
been made again more passable for carriages, 
though, the pavements having been all torn up, 
the movement was exceedingly uneasy. Waggon 
after waggon rolled forth with the dead — they were 
chiefly Croats and artillerymen. The workmen 
employed in these unpleasant, but necessary, labours 
could hardly move for the multitudes of persons 
whom curiosity, or some deeper feeling, had drawn 
to the spot. 

I visited Gorgey at his head-quarters, which were 
in the building previously occupied by the Com- 
mandant. He seemed exceedingly indifferent about 
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the conquest of the fortress^ and spoke of it with 
great coolness. Several very unpleasant matters 
had occurred^ which might have helped to sour 
Grorgey's temper. He had given strict orders that 
no plundering should take place; when^ going into 
the house of the Commandant of the fortress, he 
saw a Lieutenant take up a book from the floor, and 
look at it. He instantly struck him on the head with 
. his sabre, and delivered him as a thief to the patrol, 
by whom the poor young man was dreadfully 
abused. This caused a great heart-burning amongst 
those who knew the Lieutenant, and were convinced 
that such severity was shamefully unjust. 

A Captain of the same corps waited upon Gorgey 
afterwards, and demanded satisfaction in the name 
of all the officers of the corps. Gdrgey refused, and 
maintained still that the Lieutenant was a thief. He 
gave the same reply to Danielis, the Colonel, even 
after he had given a plain intimation that all the 
officers would resign unless Gorgey made proper 
satisfaction. 

So stood matters when I arrived at Gorge/s 
head-quarters. Before I could learn anything more 
of this affair he asked me to go and visit Henzi, 
who had fought with desperate bravery during the 
storm of the fortress, and now lay mortally wounded 
in a private house in the town. He had been visited 
by many physicians and other persons, who were 
anxious to mitigate his sufferings; but he main- 
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tained an obstinate silence^ and would answer no 
questions whatever. Oorgey refused to visit his 
conquered and dying enemy^ and after his death 
denied him a military funeral — conduct which by 
no means improved his reputation in general esti- 
mation. 

When I arrived at Henzi^s dwelling, I found his 
chamber crowded with physicians. I approached 
the dying man, and entreated him to tell me if he 
wished for anything, promising that everything 
should be done according to his desire. I asked 
him if he had nothing to say to his family; but 
it was all in vain, he remained perfectly silent. I 
took a napkin and wiped away the cold damps that 
were gathering upon his brow. He pressed my 
hand in acknowledgment, but spoke not one word. 
Seeing it useless to urge him further, and fearing 
to disturb his last moments, I took my leave. He 
lingered till the 23rd, when he died, having uttered 
a few moments before his death, the single sentence: 
"I was betrayed V^ 

Yes, old soldier, you were betrayed. Your 
obstinate bravery was used for a mere purpose by 
Austria. Those who placed you in that fatal fortress, 
knew that y(5u would defend it till death, and also 
that that death was certain ; but a week or two was 
gained, and that was an object which the Camarilla 
deemed cheaply purchased by your life and the lives 
of your companions. 
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I BBPOBTED these circumstances to Gorgey^ who 
thanked me for the attention I had shown to the 
fallen Commandant. He told me also^ that on the fol- 
lowing day the troops were to enter Buda in triumph^ 
and that it was his intention to reward them for 
their bravery by bestowing orders on some^ and 
sums of money on others. He said^ further, that 
he was in some embarrassment as regarded the 
money, for he had scarcely anything but Hungarian 
bank-notes, and he knew it would be more ac- 
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ceptable to the soldiers to receive coin. I imme- 
diately offered him the remainder of the money for 
which I had sold my property in Vienna^ amounting 
to a considerable sum in ducats^ which relieved him 
from all anxiety. He accepted it joyfully^ and gave 
me Hungarian notes in exchange^ which proved of 
no value to me after the subjugation of Hungary^ 
for they were all discredited by the Austrian Oo- 
vemment. 

I now returned to my hotels expecting my guests. 
I waited anxiously for some time^ and at last heard 
approaching footsteps. A body of the heroic hon- 
veds entered the saloon. I could not speak until I 
counted them ; and^ strange to say^ there was not 
one absent. My joy was extreme ; I regarded them 
as children^ and felt as if they had been recovered 
from the grave. They were greatly pleased with my 
attentions^ and having enjoyed themselves heartily^ 
took their leave^ with many a cordial expression of 
gratitude for the interest I took in them. On 
partings I made each of them a small present^ as a 
memorial of my admiration for their daring valour. 

It appears that their attack was not exactly 
expected by the enemy, who were distracted by 
numerous feints upon different parts of the fortress^ 
and the forlorn hope had actually entered the place 
before they met with any effectual resistance. It 
was then too late, for the besiegers rushed on in 
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thousands^ and speedily crashed all opposition^ ex- 
cept what was made from the houses and the barri- 
cades. Thus did the coolness and intrepidity of 
these brave men carry them safely through an 
enterprise^ which they had undertaken with the 
almost certain prospect of death. 

On the following day I received a deputation from 
the officers of the corps to which the Lieutenant 
belonged^ whom Gorgey had charged with theft^ 
and who had been so dreadfully abused in conse- 
quence. They begged of me to use my influence 
with Grorgey^ in inducing him to give satisfaction 
for the insult he had offered to the corps^ or other- 
wise they said^ the triumph of the day would be 
seriously interrupted. I promised to do all in my 
power to bring about an amicable arrangement^ and 
proceeded immediately to Gorgey^s quarters with 
that intent. He was exceedingly occupied. The 
troops were already drawn up in the square^ and 
waiting for his appearance. He begged of me to 
defer my business till the following mornings when 
he would be happy to see me, and^ at the same time^ 
gave me a formal invitation to assist at the cere- 
monies and triumphs of the day, " as/^ he was 
pleased to say, '' I had contributed in no mean 
degree to our success.^' 

I took my place at a window, from which the 
whole vast square was visible. The troops were 
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drawn up at one side^ and in the middle were 
assembled the Generals with their splendid staffs. 
The regiments first marched past with triumphant 
music and flying colours^ amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers, of the people. They were then formed in a 
hollow square round the Generals. Gorgey now 
advanced^ and called by name the men who had 
distinguished themselves ; and as each stepped forth^ 
decorated him with his own hand^ speaking some 
spirited words to the soldier^ who returned to his 
place proud and happy^ amidst the greetings of his 
comrades and the applause of the multitude. This 
continued till eight o^clock^ when I returned to 
my hotel. 

On the next morning I had the heavy task before 
me of endeavouring to reconcile two parties^ neither 
of which would yield a jot to the other. I knew 
Gorge/s immovable obstinacy; it was, therefore, 
with a beating heart that I drove to his residence in 
the fortress. I found him alone, and said, that I 
had come to him respecting the difference between 
him and the officers; that the matter had now 
become serious, for however well-inclined the officers 
might have been at first to pass it over in silence, 
it was impossible for them to do so now, as the 
whole affair had appeared in the " Military Weekly 
Gazette,^' and they felt it incumbent upon them to 
vindicate the honour of their corps, which would 
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otherwise be permanently damaged before the whole 
anny. 

I also told him that it was the intention of the 
officers^ if he persisted in refusing the amende^ to 
throw up their commissions in a body^ and leave a 
corps upon which he had cast such unmerited dis- 
grace. He remained sUent and thoughtful for some 
time. I thought I had made an impression, and 
followed it up by saying : " Surely you will not run 
the risk of injuring the cause of our fatherland, 
rather than speak a few words.'^ " What would 
you have me to do ?'* said he. "Yield, General,'^ I re- 
plied ; " apologise : you can well afford to do so after 
such a conquest as this.^^ He remained silent. I then 
told him that the o£Scers had determined to send a 
deputation to him for the last time the same after- 
noon, upon which he said : " I pray you to send 
Colonel Danielis to me previously/^ This was the 
Colonel of the offended corps. I augured a good 
result from this, and I was not mistaken. Danielis 
came, and the deputation appeared afterwards. 

Gorgey received them very cordially, and said he 
was extremely sorry for what had occurred; that he 
had been greatly enraged that morning by seeing 
parties of our soldiers plundering in different quar- 
ters of the town, a practice which left a deep stain 
upon the honour of any army in which it was 
allowed; that he had certainly taken the officer in 
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question for a plunderer^ and being highly provoked 
at seeing him disgrace his profession, had used him 
in the manner related. " Now, however/' he added, 
^^ when I see so many of his broliher officers ready 
to pledge themselves for his honour, I am quite 
prepared to acknowledge my rashness and injustice, 
and to make all the am^ids in my power for the 
injury I have done him/' The imprisoned officer 
was inmiediately Uberated, completely rehabilitated, 
and soon after a brevet was announced to all the 
officers of the corps. 

I record with pleasure this noble conduct of 
Gorgey. In my esteem, this victory over himself 
does him more honour than any he has ever gained 
on the field of battle ; and I cannot but think with 
painful wonder of the strange mixture of the noble 
and heroic with the little and despicable which con- 
stituted the character of this singular man. 

On the second day after the fall of Buda, there was 
a solemn office for the dead celebrated in the cathe- 
dral of Festh, and the tears of many thousands flowed 
to the grand and affecting tones of Mozart's requiem. 
In the afternoon of the same day I received a visit 
from the wife and mother of General Guyon ; they 
told me that the General had been removed from 
the command of Komom, and Klapka appointed in 
his place. I was exceedingly surprised at this 
intelligence, and have never been able to divine the 
motive which actuated the Government in taking 
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such a step. That it was the result of an intrigue 
I have no doubt ; but who they were that set it in 
motion I cannot even conjecture. It was^ at all 
events^ a capital mistake to deprive the noble- 
minded and gaUant Guyon of this important com- 
mand at a moment when the affairs of Hungary 
were drawing to a crisis ; and this false step of the 
Oovemment was not without its evil influence upon 
the destiny of the country. 

Had Ouyon remained Commandant of Komom, 
he would never have surrendered that impregnable 
fortress into the enemy^s hands without having 
made very different conditions from those under 
which Klapka afterwards delivered it up. He would 
at least have stipulated for the lives of numbers of 
brave men who, after Klapka's rendition^ were 
given up to the rope and gallows of Haynau. 
It is true, however, that no obligations were 
binding upon that man of blood, when they tended 
to curtail his appetite for human slaughter, or to 
thwart the diabolical policy of which he was the 
apt representative and exponent. 

A few days afterwards the city of Festh gave a 
grand public fite to celebrate its liberation from 
the fearful scourge to which it had been so long 
subject. The place appointed for this joyous fes- 
tival was the Town-wood, in which the inhabitants 
had taken refuge during the bombardment. 

It presented on this occasion a very different 
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mspect from that which it wore when I last visited it ; 
all the impromptu dwellings were removed^ and 
the whole place entirely covered with gaily deco- 
rated tents and marquees. Oxen were roasted whole 
in the open air for the more substantial entertain- 
ment of the guests; wine flowed in abundance 
without cost to those who drank it. The youth of 
the city showed their agility and strength in 
friendly contests; plays were extemporized, and 
innumerable bands of music filled the air with their 
tones. The whole was a scene of overflowing 
enjoyment; nor did the worthy citizens separate to 
seek their homes till late at night. 

Gorgey did not choose to assist at this merry- 
making, but expressed a great desire to visit the 
estate of Altschutt, of which Danielis and I had 
spoken in high terms of praise. He requested me 
to accompany him, to which I made no objection, 
and we drove thither accordingly, 

Gorgey wished to remain incognito, which gave 
rise to much mirth, as the wife of the Inspector, 
who accompanied us around the property, was 
constantly wishing for an opportunity of seeing 
him once in her life. 

'^ Oh,'^ said she, " there is nothing in this world 
would give me so much pleasure as to see General 
(jorgey before I die." 

Gorgey replied^ very seriously, that it was not 
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an easy matter to see the General; but still the 
good woman would talk of nothing else. At last, 
just as we were about to take our departure, 
Gorgey said to ber : '' Madam, if you want to see 
this formidable Gorgey, look at me/' 

The woman, suspected that he was practising 
upon her ignorance, and looked most ineredulous. 
She had, no doubt, expected to see in the great 
General a bearded and moustachoed Magyar, 
instead of which she saw a dark and stem-looking 
man, with short-cropped bristly hair, and none of 
those qualities with which people of her class 
usually endow their heroes. She evidently did not 
believe him, and we left her in a state of doubt and 
wonderment. 

I may here remark, that Gorgey's countenance 
was uncommonly severe, he seldom permitted a 
smile to break the habitual gloom of its expression; 
and the earnest, almost solemn, gaze with which he 
looked into the eyes of those with whom he con- 
versed, generally deprived them of the desire to 
indulge in any humour that would interrupt the 
stately gravity of his discourse. 

A deputation from the Government at Debrezin 
waited upon Gorgey after the taking of Buda, and 
presented him with the baton of a Field-Marshal, 
and a splendid decoration in gold, which had been 
prepared expressly for him. He received the gen- 
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tlemen with nmch politeness^ but declined both the 
title and the order^ saying that he did not fight for 
such ontws^d marks of rank or honour^ but for the 
freedom of the fatherland; that if he were to accept 
such decorations, it would be a bad example to the 
officers of his corps, who were as yet uninfected by 
any longing for such empty honours, and he would 
not be the first to introduce it amongst them, like 
some of the other Generals. The true reason of his 
refusal was, meanwhile, that he could not so far 
subdue his hatred of Kossuth as to accept at his 
hands even the just reward of his own merits. The 
day after this took place I wrote my last letter to 
Kossuth fi*om Buda, and, alas ! it was the last I was 
destined to send him as Governor of Hungary. I 
gave him the best advice I could in the critical 
position of our affairs. 

The dark clouds of destiny were gathering thick 
upon the eastern horizon. The rumours concerning 
the march and numbers of the Russians were every 
day becoming more consistent and tangible* I 
represented to the Governor the inutility of a depu- 
tation to the Czar, but suggested that a million 
florins should be sent to the Circassians, who would 
give him sufficient employment for his troops at 
home. I recommended the removal of the Govern- 
ment to Komorn, where they would be safe from 
all disturbance ; that the fortress should be amply 
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provisioned, the garrison strengthened, and that 
at least a part of the army should march towards 
Vienna. By these measures we might possibly 
have baffled and distracted the two Emperors, and 
by removing the seat of war into the Austrian ter* 
ritory, have encouraged the Liberal party everywhere 
in Grermany. We should, in fact, have given by 
that one step a powerful impulse to the cause of 
national freedom and progress throughout the world, 
and a death-blow to despotism. Had Gorge/s 
principles stood on a level with his ability and 
courage, he might have become the Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Eastern Europe. These were my opinions ; 
I told them freely to Kossuth, as I was in the habit 
of doing, by his own special request. How he re- 
ceived them I cannot tell, but now I know that 
they were not adopted, and that our country lies in 
the dust, a catastrophe which I have the strongest 
persuasion we should have escaped had my counsels 
been followed. 

On the 3rd of June Gorgey having allowed the 
troops a fortnight^s rest after the siege, broke up 
from before Buda, and marched to Gran, where he 
fixed his head-quarters. The other corps had 
already marched into the Schiitt Island. I took 
advantage of this opportunity to proceed with my 
despatches to Vienna. On the morning on which I 
left Gran, one of the Austrian officers, who werie 
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prisoners to us, sent me a message^ requesting that 
I would go and witness for myself their miserable 
condition. I did so, and found it truly deplorable ; 
even the staff-officers had nothing to lie upon but 
straw or the hard boards, without any covering. I 
inquired how this had happened, as we had always 
hitherto been so careful of our prisoners; but I 
could not find any one responsible for the matter, 
and, indeed, no one had been regularly appointed to 
care for the wants of these unfortunate men. They 
were left to the good offices and chance attentions 
of whoever chose to bestow them. I promised to 
have this state of things immediately remedied, and 
am happy to say that I was able to accomplish my 
promise. Having arranged this matter to the satis- 
faction of the prisoners, I took leave of Gorgey, and 
departed from Gran, on my route to Vienna. 

I reached Komom on the first day late in the 
evening, and the next morning left for Raab, from 
whence I sent back my carriage and horses, as it 
was necessary to travel from this town in an assumed 
character. The officer of police, who was a tho- 
rough Magyar, prepared a passport for me, in which 
I was described as the wife of a corn-miller from 
Baden, near Vienna, who was returning home. I 
had here the pleasure of once more seeing General 
Polt^nberg. He gave me a sum of money, and a 
letter, which he begged I would deliver to his wife. 

I provided myself with several hundred copies of 
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the declaration of independence^ for distribution 
amongst the Viennese ; and left for Vienna, acconi' 
panied by my maid. As I knew that the Austrian 
troops which I should meet this time had been newly 
raised, I did not think a disguise necessary ; had 
they been any of the old corps whom I had evaded 
so often, I do not believe that any disguise would 
have saved me, so exasperated were they against me 
for having successfully eluded their utmost vigi* 
lance. I had to endure much more difficulty, how- 
ever, than I expected ; for, when I arrived at the 
frontier, I was obliged to alight from the hackney- 
coach in which I travelled, and to display aU my 
luggage, even to the most minute parcel, before the 
examiners. There stood a dozen officers, and sun- 
dry civil officials, busily engaged in examining 
my effects. My portmanteau and box^s were 
emptied out upon the public road, and turned over 
with hands and feet. Now, when the reader re- 
members that I had concealed in these very boxes 
and portmanteau, papers and other things, the dis- 
covery of which would have consigned me to instant 
death, were I the first person in the land, he will be 
able to imagine the nature of the feelings with 
which I looked on. 

There was one Croat amongst the officers, 
whose naturally thievish and prying disposi- 
tion I feared more than all the rest. He began 
by questioning the hackney coachman about me. 
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and then tamed to myself. I was so disgusted with 
the magpie curiosity of this fellow^ that I answered 
some of his questions rather sharply. This drew 
^such rude speech from him, that I was fain to hold 
my tongue, lest he should proceed to actual vio- 
lence. 

Most fortunately for me, the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and my other papers, escaped discovery; 
but the result of the investigation was a peremptory 
refusal to let me pass. I pretended to treat this 
refusal with great indifference; and, getting into 
the vehicle once more, drove back to the convent of 
Oberschiitz, in which I had slept the night before. 
This was an injudicious step; for the principal of 
the convent, a priest named Wimmar, was well 
known as an attached partisan of the Hungarian 
cause* He had sketched out the plan of the cam- 
paign against Jdlachich last year ; in consequence 
of which he was obliged to flee for his life, leaving 
to his convent the reputation of being highly disaf- 
kcted towards Austria. Kossuth's sister's children 
and the sons of Colonel Danielis were pursuing their 
education here, in strict secrecy. 

I determined to remain in this suspected region 
as short a time as possible, and therefore began 
at once to devise a new plan for crossing the fron- 
tiers. I learned that the butchers of this district 
went almost every week to Vienna, to purchase 
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cattle^ which they were allowed to drive back 
without any difSculty. This intelligence suggested 
a method of evading the scrutiny of the Austrians^ 
which I immediately set about putting in prac- 
tice. 

I went to a certain village^ which I knew wai 
inhabited by persons of Magyar principles, and 
obtained a passport, in which I was described as a 
butcher's wife, and landlady of an inn. I left my 
trunks at Oberschiitz, taking with me the papers 
which I required; and, having clothed myself 
respectably, in accordance with my assumed charac- 
ter, I mounted a peasant's cart, and drove to a 
place about thirty English miles from that where I 
had made my first attempt. My maid accompanied 
me as a relative. I trembled at the idea of meet* 
ing any of the officers who had examined me the 
last time ; for the very fact of my assuming another 
character would be considered in itself condemna^ 
tory. I found, to my great joy, however, that the 
place was occupied by a detachment from a different 
regiment. I showed my passport, which was 
viaied without the least hesitation. I crossed the 
frontier, at last, without any difficulty, and reached 
Vienna about ten o'clock in the evening. My 
faithful friends, with whom I always stayed at 
Vienna, received me with the most cordial manifes-^ 
tations of pleasure. 
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The next day I visited the Legation^ and de- 
livered Bathyanyi^s despatch. The Ambassador 
showed the same courtly politeness as formerly, but 
the warm interest which he took in the Hungariaii 
cause in the beginning of the struggle had evidently 
undergone some refrigerating process. He shook 
his head^ and shrugged his shoulders^ at Bathyanyi's 
despatch^ and spoke of our hopes most discou- 
ragingly. '' The Russians/^ said he, '' will be in 
Hungary in a few days : Prince Paskewich is on his 
march with one hundred and fifty thousand men ; 
before such a force all opposition would be unavail- 
ing.'' This intelligence was not new to me ; the 
Hungarian Government had foreseen, and endea- 
voured to provide for, such a contingency ; but I 
must confess that the lukewarmness of the Ambas- 
sador wounded me deeply. I waited for no further 
answer, but having given my address, took my 
leave. 

Perhaps I was unjust to blame the Ambassador 
for this change of feeling : our star was on the 
wane. He was but the mere official channel of the 
policy of his nation, which, like that of every other 
nation, would be directed towards its own advantage 
in the first instance. There was nothing to be 
gained, in a commercial point of view, by aiding a 
small inland kingdom, though it was gallantly 
struggling for life and freedom, animated by the 
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highest principles and noblest impulses of hmna* 
nity ; whilst something might be lost by thwarting 
the designs of the two despots of Russia and Austria, 
whose hands were on our throats^ and their knees 
on our bosom. 

I wrote immediately to an intimate friend at 
Bilitz^ where the Russians were reported to have 
already arrived^ requesting him to send me an accu* 
rate account of their numbers and appearance. 
After three days I received an answer, stating that 
the reports of their numerical strength were not 
exaggerated, and that they had abeady crossed the 
frontiers. This intelligence, however long expected, 
made a deep and painful impression upon my mind. 
It furnished the world with a proof of the incurable 
obstinacy of Austrian despotism, and the lengths to 
which it was prepared to go, in order to crush the 
liberties of mankind. It was not that the soil of 
hapless Hungary was violated by the northern bar- 
barians, but that all Europe was in a measure laid 
open to the designs of the autocrat, the candid 
enemy of all progress and popular freedom. 

At this distance of time, when I can calmly reflect 
upon the origin, progress, and termination of the 
Hungarian war, it seems to me perfectly incompre- 
hensible, how the enlightened Governments of 
Europe could have stood by, and seen us crushed 
and murdered, without one word of remonstrance. 
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or one act of intervention. Surely the time will 
come, when men will perceive that the pleasure of a 
few men, with golden circles on their heads, is too 
dearly purchased at the expense of the freedom and 
happiness of millions of their fellow-creatures. 

If there be a few families in Europe, whp cannot 
live and be happy unless they can do as they like 
with other beings, untramelled by the restraints of 
law or justice, they might be gratified at a much 
cheaper rate than by placing them as rulers over 
men. Let them have unlimited, despotic sway over 
flocks of sheep, or herds of swine, if they must 
govern : let them then behead, and hang, and shed 
as much blood as they please, if they must have 
blood : let them, amongst their quadruped subjects, 
work their unresricted will, with drovers and butchers 
for their coimsellors ; the cattle may acknowledge 
some inferiority to their rulers, and will feel but a 
momentary pang : but in the name of Eternal 
Righteousness, let them not have unlimited power 
over their fellow-men, that they may fill the world 
with shame and grief, and plunge millions of beings, 
superior to themselves, into ruin and misery ! 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Departure from Vienna — A company of hussars deserts from the 
Austrians to the Hungarians — Punishment of the person who 
assisted them— Patriotism of a Hungarian town — Kmeti defeats 
Wisz near Papa — Wisz falls — A traitorous tailor — His punish- 
ment — Kmeti's complaint — Arrival at Poltenberg's quarters — 
Splendid offer neglected — Poltenberg at Raab— Visit to Dotis 
— Gorgey and his Austrian agent — Renewal of my acquaint- 
ance with the patriots of Dotis— Illness — The Austrians sack 
Raab — Gorgey recalled—He refuses obedience — Second attempt 
of the Austrians to take Komom. 

The intelligence contained in my letter was soon 
after confirmed by all the public journals. My 
further stay in Vienna was therefore useless. I 

hastened to the Ambassador^ and requested 

an answer to Bathyanyi^s despatch. He said he 
could not give me an answer just then^ but hoped to 
be able to do so in a short time. I saw that I had 
to do with a diplomatist, who had no intention of 
committing either himself or his Gbvemment by 
giving a positive written answer to Bathyanyi. I 
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ceased from the rain attempt, and left Vienna. My 
pasB carried me over the frontiera once more. 

I rested myself at Oberschiitz, and learned that 
the day before, a aqnadron of hnssars had appeared 
in the neighbourhood. They had belonged to the 
Army of Italy, but left it in order to join the Hun- 
garians, and had actually cut their way through the 
province of Styria to the Hungarian frontier. Here 
they were met by a strong body of the enemy, but 
the sight of their country so inspired and excited 
them, that they charged through the Austrians, 
exchanging only a few sabre cuts. The hussars 
were pursued, but the country people assisted them, 
and they very soon put the Austrians to flight ; 
they were then received by the peasantry with 
the greatest joy and affection. They kissed them, 
wept over them, and hung round their necks as 
dear relations; they took the wearied hussars into 
their houses ; they fed tbem ; they gave them drink, 
clothing, money, and would have given them their 
blood, as they had previously shown, were it ne- 
cessary, to mark their admiration of their brave 
countrymen. 

The hnssars departed in joy and triumph, accom- 
panied by an immense crowd of peasantry, and 
reached the Hungarian army, where they were re- 
ceived with transport. The country people returned 
to their homes; bat the Anstrians had already 
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made preparations for pttnishing them for their 
attachment to their country. They determined to 
resist the soldiers; but being without weapons or 
a leader^ were not able to organize any proper 
defence^ and surrendered to their destiny. It was 
a hard one. The Evangelical pastor was taken 
before his own church*door, and severely beaten 
with clubs. The Mayor of the village was carried 
off in irons^ most probably to expiate his share in 
the matter upon the gallows ; and the inhabitants 
were condemned to pay within two hours a fine 
of twenty thousand florins^ or have their dwellings 
plundered and bumt^ and themselves abandoned 
to the rage and brutality of the soldiery. Such was 
the scale on which Austria estimated its claims to 
the loyal attachment of the people^ and their guilt 
in refusing it. 

My next halt was at the chief town of a con- 
siderable circle. I took the opportunity of pajring a 
visit to a friend, and found at his house a great 
number of the town^s people. They were in earnest 
consultation when I arrived, and when I was intro- 
duced, received me with great satisfaction. They 
said that they had never yet done anything for the 
cause of Hungary, but that it would be traitorous 
and cowardly, now that the Russians were threat* 
ening our country, if every one of her sons and 
daughters did not rise for her assistance. That they 
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ardently longed to show their attachment to the 
cause and their confidence in Kossuth ; and, finally, 
that if General Poltenberg would send instruction 
as to the manner in which they • could join the 
national army, they would take up arms themselves, 
and engage to raise in the town and its neighbour- 
hood ten thousand men, well armed and equipped. 

I rejoiced at being able to assist them, and pro- 
mised to make known their wishes at once to Pol- 
tenberg. I thanked them in the name of the father- 
land for their noble patriotic offer, and said that if 
all parts of the country would only imitate them, 
we could easily drive Austrians and Russians before 
us, like wolves, to the mountains. 

On the next day I reached Raab, and the day 
following Papa, the head-quarters of General Kmeti. 
He was engaged with General Wisz when I arrived, 
in a fierce and desperate contest. The Austrians 
had attacked Kmeti in his camp, with greatly su- 
perior forces ; but they were bravely resisted, driven 
back, and attacked in their turn by the Hungarians. 
The battle was long and doubtful ; the Austrians 
had nearly sixteen thousand men in the field, whilst 
our troops did not amount to nine thousand, yet 
was the cause of freedom and justice once more 
triumphant against such fearful odds ; the Austrian 
army was smitten on the head, completely routed, 
and their General slain. I saw the fallen General, 
and could not refuse a tear to his untimely fate. 
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But my attention was soon attracted to anoth^ 
scene^ which was passing close by. An immense 
multitude of people had assembled before a house^ 
which I learned belonged to a rich tailor. They 
were making preparations to storm and demolish 
the dwelling. Their cries of rage and hatred were 
fearful. Astonished at such a proceedings I in- 
quired the reason of it^ and was informed that when 
the Austrian army arrived here, on their retreat 
from Festh, this tailor had traitorously informed 
upon every one of his acquaintances who had taken 
part with the Hungarians, and thus exposed them 
to the rage of the discomfited and disappointed 
Austrians, which exhausted itself upon the defence- 
less people. Some were ruinously fined, others 
torn from their families and sent to prison, and 
others shamefully flogged in the public streets. 

The hour of retribution had now come, and the 
exasperated populace were about to take signal 
vengeance on their false-hearted townsman. The 
Hungarian army being at a distance, and suspect- 
ing iy)thing of what was intended, the miserable 
tailor was entirely at the mercy of the mob. 
He was killed and trampled upon by thousands, 
and his house razed to its very foundation. 

The tumult of this dreadful scene continued 
throughout the night. I record it, not because I 
think it reflects credit upon my countrymen, but as 
a proof of their intense devotion to the cause of the 
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fatherland^ and of their fierce resentment against 
those who could betray it. 

On the morning after this frightful instance of 
popular vengeance^ Emeti arrived at Papa. I visited 
him^ and congratulated him upon the splendid 
victory of the preceding day. He thanked me very 
cordially^ but observed that things could not long 
continue in their present condition. He com* 
plained that his troops were harassed night and 
day by numerous bodies of Austrians^ who were 
posted all round his position ; that scarcely a day 
passed without some serious affair with the enemy ; 
that this incessant state of alarm and action had 
nearly exhausted his troops^ whilst Pokenberg was 
all the time lying inactively at Raab^ spending his 
days in useless parades, and his nights at balls and 
assemblies. He condemned the inactivity of the 
Hungarian leaders generaUy, and maintained that 
nothing but almost superhuman energy and bravery 
could save the country. 

I told him of the patriotic offer of the inhabitants 

of to raise ten thousand men for our army. 

He seized at it eagerly, and expressed his willingness 
to send a detachment thither immediately to assist 
in organizing the new levy; but said that he could 
not take such a step without the orders of Folten* 
berg, who was his superior in command. In this 
matter, he said, I might do him an inestimable 
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aemce by urging its necessity upon Foltenberg; 
and added, that if he could obtain such a reinforce* 
ment, he would be able to keep head against the 
Austrians, who at present greatly outnumbered 
his corps, and rendered his position exceedingly 
critical. This reinforcement, he said, was the more 
necessary after yesterday^s battle, which had cost 
him many a brave soldier and faithful comrade* 

I left immediately for Raab, and drove without 
a moment's delay to Poltenberg's quarters, where 
I was informed that he was then sitting in a council 
of war at the White Banner Hotel. I went there, 
and met at the door one of Klapka's adjutants, who 
begged me to remain a moment in the saloon whilst 
he went to announce me. He entered the council- 
chamber, and soon after Foltenberg himself made 
his appearance. I handed him the letters from his 

relatives, and told him of the state of affairs at , 

and the offer of the inhabitants. He said he would 
introduce it to the council, but requested me &st 
to inform Klapka of all the circumstances. 

I could not see the reason for this at the mo- 
ment; for Klapka's duty lay within the walls of 
Komom, and had no reference to the operations of 
the army in the open country. I very soon dis- 
covered it, however. Klapka had evidently acquired 
great influence over Poltenberg by the superior 
energy of his character. Klapka himself entered 
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soon after^ when I narrated to him the whole of the 
circumstances. He seemed to think the offer 
magnificent^ and one which ought at once to be 
accepted; but nothing was done^ and these ten 
thousand men^ who were ready to fight and die 
for the country^ were^ in a manner perfectly incon- 
ceivable^ lost to her cause. 

I have always thought that this was of serious 
detriment to our future progress; for these men 
were animated with the right spirit, they burned to 
assist in the great struggle. They would have 
clothed and armed themselves, all they wanted was 
discipline and leading to constitute in themselves 
a splendid army ; or, if drafted amongst the other 
corps, they would have imparted new life and vigour 
to all their movements. 

I found Foltenberg^s manner of living in Baab 
exactly as Kmeti had represented it He flattered 
himself that he occupied an advantageous position 
here, and was waiting for the Austrians to attack 
him. The army marched out every day and 
manoBuvred before the enemy, fencing and sldr- 
mishing occasionally, and marched back again with 
colours flying and bands playing, to enjoy the 
splendid balls and fittB which the citizens gave 
them, or which they gave to the citizens. The 
whole was more like a series of peaceful games than 
the stern realities of war; and it appeared to be but 
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one round of pleasure between the town's people and 
the officers^ who formed numerous love engagements 
whilst waiting for the enemy. 

At length Schlick, who had recovered from his 
recent defeats^ appeared at the head of an army, to 
have stood before which would have been madness 
in Poltenberg. He was compelled, therefore, to 
relinquish his favourite position, and to take refuge 
under the cannon of Komom. Thus vanished 
Foltenberg's dreams of victory, and the softer 
dreams of his officers, for Schlick immediately took 
possession of Baab, and no doubt his subalterns laid 
rapid siege to the hearts which had been garrisoned 
by the Hungarians, with what success it is not for 
me to say ; but even in that warfare I believe the 
daughters of Hungary had too much patriotism to 
surrender, at least without making a stout defence. 

On the morning after my interview with Klapka 
and Poltenberg, I proceeded to Dotis, where Gorgey 
had his head-quarters, and called upon him at once. 
I had for some days felt exceedingly indisposed — ^my 
illness was increasing. I knew not how it would 
terminate, and I wished entirely to unburden my 
mind. Gorgey heard all I said with the utmost 
coldness and indifference. He knew all about the 
Russians. The offer of the ten thousand men did 
not even elicit a remark. I could not conceal my 
indignation at his callous and unfeeling conduct; and 
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seeing no reason why I should not give it vent^ I 
said that it was in the highest degree ungenerous 
and unjust to leave our friends at Vienna in their 
present embarrassment; that they had been at 
immense expense on our account ; that many 
worthy citizens had even denied themselves their 
customary conveniences, in order to be prepared for 
the reception of our army. 

He said there could be nothing done at present ; 
that before we could think of giving assistance to 
the Viennese, a decisive battle must be fought with 
the combined armies of the two empires. His 
manner, whilst saying this, was such as to destroy 
all hope from him. My anger was roused, and 
further inflamed when I saw enter with all the fami- 
liarity of a friend, that Austrian officer whom Gorgey 
continually employed on his secret missions. He 
was a prisoner on parole, but had evidently a close 
connexion with Gorgey's schemes. He had nego- 
tiated all Gorgey^s transactions and communications 
with Henzi, at Buda. He had, even previous to 
that, conducted some secret transactions between 
Gorgey and the Austrians. He was treated with 
the utmost confidence by him, and dined continually 
at his table; and I am fully persuaded that he had 
a lage share in bringing about Gorgey^s arch-treason 
at Villagos. 

I could not bear the sight of this unnatural and 
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dishonourable association. My mind presaged some 
fool play in contemplation, though I was far from 
suspecting its nature and extent. I broke off the 
conversation^ sorely grieved and dissatisfied by what 
I had heard and witnessed. 

The reader will remember that this was the place 
in which I had been suspected of being an Austrian 
spy^ when passing through last December. I do not 
know how to account for the desire I felt to renew 
my jest with these good people ; but I have often 
observed^ that even when the heart is saddest^ it is 
not totally deprived of its relish for what is humor- 
ous. However this may be^ as soon as I left Gorgey 
and his Austrian Mephistopholes^ I sent for the 
Mayor of the town, the Commandant of the Na- 
tional Guard, and the landlord of the hotel at which 
I had stopped. They were well acquainted with 
my name, and came at once. I received them very 
pohtely, and said I had sent for them to thank them 
for the attentions I had received from them on a 
past occasion. They were greatly puzzled, and said 
they were very happy to have had it in their power 
to serve in any respect one who had been so de- 
voted to Hungary, but with a dubious expression of 
countenance, as if they were conscious of not 
having ever seen me before, and yet unwilling to 
disclaim my gratitude. 

At last I said : '^ You do not seem to remember 
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the particulars of my kst visits gentlemen V Thej 
eonfessed a little confusion of memory as to dates. 
" Why, gentlemen/' I said, " I am the peasant 
woman whom yon sent nnder a guard to head- 
quarters last December/' This was like a thunder- 
stroke to them. They stanmiered and apologized as 
well as they could, whilst Danielis, who stood by, 
laughed at the whole scene until his sides ached. I 
then put an end to their embarrassment by com- 
mending their vigilance and patriotism in very flatter- 
ing terms, and we parted the best friends in th^ 
world. 

On the next day I felt myself very ill. The 
great anxiety of mind, and the constant travelling 
by day and night, had at length undermined my 
strength, and I was obliged to yield to the insidious 
enemy, which had been long encroaching upon my 
health. I took to my bed, and lay for three days 
in a raging fever, which had hardly begun to abate, 
when I was obliged to leave Dotis, and follow the 
army to Komom, to avoid falling into the enemy's 
hands. Poltenberg's corps had arrived there some 
time before, with the grievous intelligence that the 
Austrians had given up the city for six hours to 
the soldiers. It is only those who have witnessed 
something of the kind who can form any conception 
of the infinite wickedness, misery, and ruin which 
an army of brutal soldiers can perpetrate amidst 
the peaceful population of a eity in six hours I 
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Six hours ! It is six ages in the fearful traces it 
leaves behind. The Austrians were the first power 
laying claim to civilization^ which^ within the last 
three hundred years, have been known to give up an 
unresisting and unfortified town to plunder. Even 
Magdeburg, the destruction of which has covered the 
name of Tilly with everlasting infamy, provoked its 
fate by the heroism of its defence, but here all were 
utterly defenceless, and yet were they coolly given up, 
a prey to all th^ devilish passions of the worst of 
men, simply because they exercised hospitality 
towards the Hungarian army, a hospitality which 
would have been forced from them had they refused 
it. 

I consider it a * solemn duty to record these 
instances of the remorseless vengeance which this 
foolish and irresponsible Government took upon all 
who presumed to withhold from it their confidence 
and admiration ; not that I expect my plain exposi- 
tion of the facts can have any influence upon a 
Government which follows no law, save its own will ; 
but that the judgment of reasonable men may be 
calmly exercised upon the case, and the en- 
lightened opinion of mankind brought to bear 
upon its sanguinary, inhuman, and fantastic 
pretensions. That that voice which, in all ages, 
when rightly heard, is the voice of God, may say to 
this violent and encroaching despotism : ^' Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther \" 
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Gorgey^s corps, as well as all the others, now 
formed one great camp before Komom. The day 
after Oorgey's arrival, a deputation reached the 
camp from the Government, which had been once 
more removed to Pesth after the fall of Buda. The 
delegates were Generals Kiss and Aulich. They 
brought to Gorgey decisive orders from the Govern- 
ment to leave the army at once, and repair to his 
post with the Government as Minister of War. 
They were farther instructed to make known to him 
the high displeasure of the Government at his 
inactivity. He had lain fourteen days in Buda after 
the fall of that fortress. He was encamped eight 
days at Gran. He had spent eight days more at 
Dotis, and how much longer he intended to continue, 
looking at the gradual approach of the enemy, and 
the dissipation of our resources was known only to 
himself. 

He answered the delegates that he would always 
profoundly respect the wishes of the Government, 
and would obey their present commands as soon as 
he had fought one battle more against the enemy. 
It was said that in case of refusal the Generals were 
provided with full powers to deprive him of his 
office, and to confer it upon Meszaros. I had the 
honour of receiving a visit from the delegates after* 
wards, and learned from them that Gorgey had 
received orders from the Government a week since 
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to concentrate the strength of the army upon the 
Theiss^ but had taken no notice of them. As the 
object for which the two Oenerals had visited the 
camp was well known^ there arose much misunder- 
standing and disturbed feeling in the army. All 
the higher officers threatened to resign their com- 
missions immediately if Oorgey were deprived of 
the command. They were all dazzled by his soldierly 
qualities^ except Nagy-Sandor, who, even in Buda, 
had plainly declared his belief that Grorgey was a 
traitor. 

Leiningen and Foltenberg appeared at my hotel 
soon after the departure of the delegates, and begged 
of me to mediate the affair between them andKossuth. 
I declined it as politely as possible ; but when they 
would not accept of my first refusal, I told them 
plainly that I had already seen enough to convince 
me that Nagy-Sandor^s judgment was correct. 
Danielis, however, undertook the office of mediator, 
and wrote to Kossuth, assuring him in the strongest 
terms that Gorgey was no traitor, and stating that 
he feared Gorgey^s recal from the army would be 
followed by the worst consequences. Thus did 
Gorgey succeed in blinding even those who Were 
constantly near him, as to the nature of his ultimate 
views. His unquestionable ability as a General had 
attracted all their attention, and they overlooked the 
peculiar failings of the man. 
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On the 2nd of July the Austriana appeared for 
the second time before Komom, with an army of 
sixty thousand men, intending to make another 
attempt to take it. They had marched by way of 
Raab and Acz. Our army was intrenched on the 
other side of the Danube, and might amount to 
about an equal number. It was evident that a great 
battle was about to take place. I took up a position 
on the walls of the fortress, from which, with a good 
telescope, I could see the entire of our line of battle. 
Gorgey commanded the right wing, which rested on 
the fortifications J Leiningen and Nagy-Sandor led 
the centre, and the left was commanded by Fotten- 
berg and Klapka. The Austrians attacked the right 
wing first, and succeeded in taking the outworks, 
Nos. 1 and Z, but were speedily expelled &om them 
again with great slaughter. Gorgey stood upon the 
works in a red cloak. The Austrian officers offered 
a thousand ducats to the marksman who should first 
shoot bim ; this directed a perfect stream of bullets 
towards Gorgey, but he stood in the midst of them 
as calmly as if there were no human being within 
leagues of him, writing and distributing orders to 
hia aides-de-camp. Later in the day he received a 
severe sabre cut on the head, which, tinhiq)pily for 
his country, did not prove mortal. 

l^e attack on the right wing was not only re- 
pulsed, but the Aostriuis were attacked in turn, 
D 2 
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and pursued a long way from the field. They now 
strove to make an impression on our left wing, and 
succeeded in driving it into a neighbouring village^ 
where our troops made a desperate defence until 
they were reinforced. They then drove back the 
Austriansj as they had been driven back by the 
right wing. Towards evening the Austrians had 
lost every position which they had occupied at the 
beginning of the battle. They were beaten at every 
point, and retreated upon Dotis with great loss. 
The Emperor of Austria himself was present in this 
battle^ and I believe exhibited considerable personal 
courage^ and retired only at the urgent request of 
the Generals. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Yixit to the wounded *fteT the battle — Heazanw fi^hMned — 
HoBpita] service — Anotber battle — Det^t of the SnuiaDs — 
The RuGBians defeated a second time— Bdj'er'B oomplaiot of 
GSrgey — GSrgey's unaccountable conduct at Wiutzen-— Appa- 
rent concert with the Rossiana — Rima-Sombat — SuBpicioui 
visit to GSifie; — Hia opinion of our praapecta— Joatne; to 
the Ruaaian camp — Austrian destnictioii— Hoi^arian crime 
and Aoatrian pmuahment—Tienczia— State of Vienna— Klap- 
ka's sallj from Eomorn. 

After the battle I rode out on horseback to look 
to the condition of the wounded. The outworks 
were filled with them; as the battle had receded 
from this point early in the day, the poor fellows 
lay for many hours without help, and were now in 
the utmost misery. Their ease admitted of no dehiy. 
I gallopped back to the city, and collected linen, 
bEmdages, everything which I knew to be necessary 
for wounded men, and having packed them in my 
carriage, and taken up two persons to assist me, I 
drove back again as rapidly as posaibte. There were 
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no waggons or carriages to be obtained^ so that I 
was obliged to send the wounded men in my own 
carriage to the hospital, four at a time, as fast as I 
had bound up their wounds. I continued my 
labours till all were cared for, and had the satisfaction 
of soothing the last moments of many a dying sol- 
dier, and receiving his grateful thanks, whilst I am 
led to hope that the timely aid bestowed upon others 
was the means of preserving their lives. 

Gorgey had now achieved another splendid vic- 
tory ; and the enthusiastic admiration of his stra- 
tegic genius amongst the officers was beyond expr^- 
sion. Gorgey, without seeming to wish it, increased 
by ineans of this admiration their dislike of the 
Government measures, and their attachment to 
himself. The old and worthy Meszaros was on his 
way to the army to succeed Gorgey in the command ; 
but it was necessary to his plans that Meszaros 
should be frightened from his intention. For this 
purpose, the Government Commissioner, Ludwig,met 
him' on the way, and told him that he must not 
allow himself to be seen by the army, who were 
fanatically devoted to Gorgey, and would in all pro- 
bability cut Meszaros in pieces should he come to 
take the command from their favourite. Whether 
Ludwig took this step spontaneously, or was incited 
to it by Gorgey, who ruled him absolutely, I must 
leave to the judgment of the reader; one thing is 
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certain : that it succeeded completely. Meszaros 
believed all that was told him^ and returned to 
Festh. The next day a courier brought Ludwig a 
despatch from the (Jovemment : it was his dis- 
missal from the public service, which he was not 
allowed to enter again. 

Oorgey, meanwhile, had accomplished his object. 
He retained his post with the army, and the Oovem- 
ment was not in a position subsequently to take 
any energetic measures respecting him ; for it was 
compelled soon after to quit Festh, and from that 
tkiie to the end of the war was in a state of constant 
insecurity, and totally separated from Gorgey^s army 
by the enemy. I spent many days after this battle 
in the hospitals of Komom, organizing theatten- 
dants, and arranging the different departments, so 
that nothing should be wanting to promote the com- 
fort and convalescence of the wounded. There were 
great numbers of them ; and I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that my labours here were equally suc- 
cessful with those which I had undertaken at 
Buda. 

Whilst engaged in these duties, the troops which 
had been posted in the mountain cities entered the 
fortress, under the command of Arnim, the elder 
Gorgey, and Benjitzky, who were no longer able to 
hold their position against the Russians. The 
troops in Komom now amounted to a large num* 
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ber. They were soon called into action again^ in a 
great battle which took place on the 11th. The 
Hungarian troops were led by Klapka, as Gorgey 
was not sufficiently recovered from his wound. The 
battle continued long^ but being at some distance 
from the walls^ I could see nothing of it. Its 
result was not so decisive as that of the first battle ; 
each party claimed the victory, and both held their 
positions unshaken. 

On the 13th, Oorgey gave the order to march 
upon Waitzen, where the Russians had taken up a 
position. It was a distressing day to the soldiers.; 
for the route lay through a district which had been 
utterly ruined and unpeopled by the war; there 
was neither refreshment nor shelter to be obtained 
during the whole march, except what the men could 
provide for themselves out of the miserable materials 
which had escaped the rapine and destruction of 
the enemy. At Marocz we saw the Cossack out- 
posts of the Russian army ; but they withdrew so 
rapidly that we could hardly catch a glimpse of 
them. In the evening, at the last village on the 
route, I was serenaded by the band of the Kaiser 
hussars, who bade me good-night, with " Eljens 1^' 
for the mother of the army. This was the name by 
which I was usually spoken of amongst the sol- 
diers, and I was proud of the title. 

I remained here to await the result, whilst the 
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army proceeded to attack tbe Russians. I heard 
the first thunder of the caonoiiade on the afternoon 
of the I5th. In the evening, I received a letter, 
requesting my presence at Waitsen, and also con- 
taining the intelligence that we had gained a great 
victory over the Russiana. I drove to Waitzen 
early the next morning, and found that the Russians 
had evacuated the town, and entrenched themselves 
upon the Weinberg, a hill at no great distance, in a 
very advantageous position. Our troops were en- 
camped in the valley, though in a position which 
was covered in every direction &om the enemy. 

I had lodgings appointed in the house of a priest 
belonging to the cathedral The head-quarters 
were in the Bishop's palace, but Gorgey himself 
lodged in a private house. Of late he had avoided 
the society of his officers as much as possiblCj and 
whenever he could do it, remained at a distance from 
them ; but it was observed by many, besides myself, 
that that Austrian prisoner, of whom I have already 
made mention, was constantly by his side. 

In front of the Domkirche stood four pieces of 
cannon, and a number of ammunition-wagons, 
which had been taken &om the Russians ; but the 
sight which most aroused the curiosity of the towns- 
folk was that of the prisoners, several hundreds of 
whom had been captured j their strange appearance 
and ktngnage, especially that of the Cossacks, called 
n 3 
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forth the greatest wonder. They were, indeed^ new 
guests^ which Austria had brought into our father- 
land. The battle had been highly honourable to 
the courage and perseverance of our soldiers. They 
had arrived on the field wearied with a long march^ 
and exhausted with hunger ; yet so furious was their 
onsets that the Russians at once yielded and fied. 
The Austrians had promised to support them^ but 
had failed. Faskemch's centre was broken^ and his 
positions forced one after another. 

On the afternoon of the day on which I arrived at 
Raab^ we heard the thunder of the cannon once 
more. I hastened out to ascertain the cause of 
it. The Russians had attacked the intrenched camp 
of the Hungarians with great fury, but they were 
received with such warmth, that they were thrown 
into disorder, and began to retire in confusion. 
They were supported by the Austrian troops, who 
had been just brought up ; but it was too late, our 
troops had advanced and formed before their 
trenches, and charged with such fury, that Austrians 
and Russians were driven before them pell-mell, 
and only halted to recover themselves, at a long dis- 
tance from their original position. Besides the 
confidence which these two decided victories gave to 
our soldiers in their contest with this new enemy, 
they were productive of many substantial advantages 
in the shape of captured artillery, arms, and mili- 
tary stores. 
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I returned to mj lodginga, and booq after received 
a visit irom Colonel Bayer. He complained bitterly 
of Qorgey'a unaccountable conduct. He said that 
it was the decided opinion of all the general-officers 
in the army, that the resolt of the two battles which 
had been already fought against the Russians, proved 
very clearly that they could not resist a general 
attack firom oar whole force. That they had sent 
him (Bayer) to Goi^y, to propose the plan of an 
attack upon the Busao-Austriau position. Go^f^ 
did not absolutely reject the proposal of the officers, 
but he was so excessively ill-mannered and uncivil, 
that Bayer's indignation was roused, and he told 
Ooi^ey that he perceived his service in l^e corps 
was superfluous, and therefore be^ed to tender his 
resignation. Goi^y replied rudely that he would 
not accept it, and that if Bayer persisted in tendering 
it, he would have him brought before a court- 
martial. 

Bayer took his leave of me in a state of great ^- 
tation, but I had not an opportunity of learning how 
the aflair terminated between them, for on the same 
evening orders were suddenly issued to march in- 
stantly from Waitzen to Debreczin. Every one was 
astounded ; nobody could account for thia sudden 
march, but all were obliged to obey. I called my 
coachman and servant, but in vain, no one answered. 
I could not pack up my luggage myself : the time 
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was pressings and I was obliged to abandon eyery- 
thing I possessed except my immediate clothing. 
They became, in a short time^ the booty of the Rus* 
sians. The reasons for this retreat were inconceiv- 
able to every one. We had won two distinct battles^ 
the enemy was discouraged^ our soldiers were flushed 
with victory and a aense of superiority over their 
barbarous foes. 

It was not less remarkable^ that our troops had 
scarcely departed by one gate^ when the Russians 
entered by another^ as if they had known our in- 
tentions^ though we did not know them ourselves. 
The Waitzen people attempted to arrest the pursuers 
in the streets^ and were shot down and slaughtered 
by the Russians. The Hunyadi hussars covered the 
retreat, and two hundred of them were slain, yet 
it is not clear that this was at all necessary to the 
plan of the parties concerned. 

The whole affair was a riddle. A victorious 
army retreats before a beaten one. Their move- 
ments are made simultaneously, and after & certain 
show of earnest, which, alas ! cost the lives of 
many brave men — soldiers and civilians — everything 
settles down quietly again. 

This riddle has since become very clear. Gorgey 
was, unquestionably, playing false with his own 
country, and had a secret understanding with the 
enemy. The Russians were not omniscient ; they 
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could not tell what was passiiig in Doily's mind, 
and yet they seemed to know every step which 
the army would take beforehand. 

^Vhen we arrived at Beczak in the morning, they 
appeared suddenly before us, as if they had sprung 
out of the ground ; and again at eleven o'clock on 
the same day, they were before us a second time in 
a totally different direction, when a running battle 
commenced, which, though it might have been 
terminated easily by one positive movetneut, con- 
tinued till night without any decisive result. 
. Meanwhile, the march of the army was not ob- 
structed, bnt the Kuasians hung upon its rear, and 
harassed it exceedingly. It now became understood 
that Giirgey intended to join the remainder of the 
army, which was concentrated between Arad and 
Temesvar. 

At Loshoncz we broke down the bridge, and put 
an end at length to the pursuit of our troops by 
the Russians. We marched now in peace to Rima- 
Sombat, a name which is deeply impressed on my 
memory, for I am firmly persuaded that it was here 
the freedom of Hungary was sold, and the vile bond 
of treason concluded between Gorgey and the 
enemies of hia fatherland. The treason with which 
I here Openly and emphatically charge Oorgey is 
not even now clear to many, and it is probable that 
anything I could say in proof of it would have but 
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little weight with them ; still I must record my own 
unshaken conviction^ that the plan consummated 
at Yillagos was devised at Bima*Somhat^ in the 
Manor-house in the great square. 

I had my residence in the County-house oppo- 
site to that in which Gorgey had his quarters^ and 
where he livedo as usual^ quite alone. I was 
awakened one night by a cannon-shot. I got 
up and looked out of my window^ and saw an 
immense crowd of people in front of Gorgey's 
residence. I inquired what it meant, and was 
informed that two cavalry officers in the Russian 
uniform had just arrived^ and were engaged in a 
conference with Grorgey. What the subject of this 
pourparler was could not be ascertained; for, 
although it continued three hours, no one was 
allowed to be present but the Russian officers and 
Gorgey. They remained till the next day, drinking 
champagne and complimenting Grorgey on his 
generalship ; whilst he made them presents of 
Hungarian weapons, uniforms, and other things of 
the kind, and they parted more like intimate friends 
than enemies. Were not these given as a specimen 
of what they were to receive soon after in greater 
quantities at Yillagos ? 

After their departiire, he declined giving any 
information as to the object of the interview. 
Early in the day, I was requested by several of 
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the officers to eDdeavoor to ascertain the import 
of this snspicious visit. I went immediately to 
Gorgey, and Baid, jestingly : "You know, General, 
that curiosity is the natural inheritance of all 
women, and I claim my full portion of it. I have 
come to you to assert my rights, which, I hope, 
you will acknowledge, by telling me what proposals 
the Russians have made." 

He answered, that our condition was rery help- 
less; an enemy, four times our number, stood 
prepared to attack us on every side. There were 
sixty thousand men in the mountain cities, one hun- 
dred and forty thousand more were on the frontiers, 
which constituted an army of two hundred thou- 
sand Russians alone, without taking into account 
the Austrians, who would speedily amount to as 
many more. "It seems perfectly absurd," said he, 
" to attempt contending against such overwhelming 
numbers." 

I replied, that it was impossible the Russians 
could be so numerous, and said I would myself go 
to the Moravian frontiers, where the Russian army 
of reserve was posted, and bring him accurate in- 
telligence of its strength. To this offer he made no 
answer for a time, and when he did speak, it was to 
dissuade me from the enterprise. Indeed, he ap- 
peared to treat it with utter indifference ; yet he 
seemed to dread my interference in the matter, 
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and soon after my departure/ sent me positive 
orders to leave the corps^ and follow its movements 
no farther. I cared little for this order ; my object 
in remaining with the army^ was to render to our 
country all the assistance in my power^ but I be- 
lieved I could now accomplish that object better at 
a distance. I prepared myself for my journey to 
the Russian encampment^ and procured a passport 
to a place that lay in its neighbourhood. I did not 
think it necessary to assume a disguise^ for the 
Russian troops knew nothing of me. I set out with 
my own carriage and servants, amidst the blessings 
and good wishes of those who understood my object 
and my motives. 

On the third day after my departure I reached 
Neusohl^ and saw the black-yellow banner of Austria^ 
the symbol of so much misery to my country, float- 
ing from the turrets and steeples of the city. I 
sent my passport to the bureau of the police and 
put up at an hotel, where I learnt in the course of 
conversation, that the Russians in the mountain 
cities did not exceed ten thousand. This corps, it 
wiU be remembered, Gorgey had represented as 
sixty thousand strong. 

On the next day I continued my route, and passed 
many villages and homesteads which had been plun- 
dered and burnt by the Russians. Some lay in 
ashes, others were still smoking, and all presented a 
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most affecting picture of the fearful effects of tbe 
scourge which our Austrian tyrants had brought 
upon us. Whatever may have been the other faults 
of the HungBrians, they were never guilty of the 
shameful and malicious vengeance which marked 
the track of the Auatriaus and their allies wherever 
they went. Plundering and fire-raising were strictly 
forbidden in every Hungarian corps, even in the 
enemy's territory ; and whenever it was discovered 
that such crimes were committed, the perpetrators 
were punished with the utmost severity, as Gorgey's 
conduct to the Lieutenant at Buda will sufBciently 
prove. From these sttuns our hands are pure, and 
otir conscience free &om their dark remembrance. 

Just before I reached Trenczin, I met an Austrian 
battalion returning from what they called an exe- 
cution. I will give the story of this sorry affair in 
a few words, and the reader may be confident of its 
truth. Some weeks previously, a company of Ans- 
trians had crossed the Waag on a foraging expe- 
dition, in the course of which they reached the village 
where the above-mentioned execution took place. 
There they collected their plunder, and arranged it 
for transportation across the river ; but before setting 
out on their return, they entered a public-house and 
commenced drinking. Whilst thus engaged, the 
cry was suddenly raised, "Hungarian hussars," 
and instantly all was terror and confusion. The 
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Austrians escaped by windows^ doors^ and through 
the roof. They fled for their lives to the river^ but 
the number of boats not being sufficient for the 
party^ many plunged into the water and swam to 
the other side. The Captain attempted this^ and 
was drowned. The most mortifying part of the 
business was^ however^ that the detachment of 
hussars amounted to only twenty men^ whilst the 
foraging party was ten or fifteen times as numerous. 
The hussars were received with transports of joy, and 
the waggons which the Austrians had loaded with 
their plunder were driven off at once to the Hun- 
garian army, amidst the triumphant shouts of the 
peasantry. 

This was the crime of the villagers : now for the 
punishment. On a Sunday morning, an Austrian 
battalion entered the village and surrounded the 
church, in which the whole population were assem* 
bled for Divine worship. Such of the men as were 
fit for military sendee were impressed and carried 
off; the others, without respect to age or infirmity, 
were beaten with clubs in the public streets, and 
some of them condemned to imprisonment. This 
was the justice of what Amdt, with a poet's licen- 
tiousness rather than licence, calls ** Austria crowned 
ivith victory and honour.'' 

Trenczin was not strange to me. I had known 
its baths from my earliest youth, and had often. 
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when a child^ visited them with my parents. But 
how altered was it from the little rural place^ 
inhabited by peasants and shepherds^ associated 
with my earlier recollections. Now military uni- 
forms met the view wherever I turned. Public 
offices had risen up on every side, and the first 
words I heard were a demand for my passport. 

I remained here three days, and after making the 
most diligent inquiries, could hear nothing of 
Oorgey's one hundred and forty thousand Russians. 
It was useless to remain longer in this place, I 
therefore determined to proceed to Vienna. In 
going thither, it was necessary to pass through 
Moravia, where I should have another opportunity 
of inquiring about the numbers and movements 
of the Russians ; whilst in Vienna I should be able to 

press the Ambassador for an answer to Bathy- 

anyi's despatch, which I knew he anxiously expected. 

I could not get my passport visaed for Vienna, 
however, simply because it was made out in the 
Hungarian language. I left my carriage and 
servants in Trenczin, therefore, and went on to 
Neustadtl, where I had some excellent Hungarian 
friends, through whose means I was speedily 
provided with a passport in German, and imme- 
diatdy resumed my journey. 

I reached the railway station about midnight, 
but neither there nor at any other part of my route 
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could I see or hear anything of Austrian or Russian 
soldiers. My rage against Gorgey increased with 
every successive proof of his misrepresentation. 
I reached Vienna without hindrance, and learned 
there that the garrison had been reduced to less 
than ten thousand^ and that, even of these, five 
hundred had just been sent off to Hungary. Thus 
was the city left in a position which would have 
rendered it easy for the people to obtain the 
mastery, had they been assisted by even a small 
body of Hungarian troops, but it was pretty evident 
by this time that the Camarilla had not much fear of 
Hungary. They knew how matters would speedily 
terminate there, otherwise they would never have 
been mad enough to send away the garrison of the 
capital, knowing as they did the spirit of deadly 
hostility which animated the people. 

I visited the — Legation, and received a 
despatch for Bathyanyi ; but the Ambassador 
shrugged his shoulders as before, when the pros- 
pects of Hungary were mentioned. I visited none 
of my friends at Vienna, but set out at once on my 
return. I travelled day and night till I reached 
Neustadtl ; and three days after my departure from 
Trenczin I was back there again. 

A few days after my return, a courier arrived 
with intelligence that the garrison of Komom had 
made a great sally. There was nothing said of the 
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result ; but it was observed that a ball which was to 
take place that evenings was postponed, and the 
garrison of the town received immediate orders to 
retire into Moravia. These events spoke more 
clearly to me than any language. I suspected that 
some great advantage had been gained by our army, 
else why should a sally from the garrison of the 
distant Komom so mightily affect the troops at 
Trenczin, that they should leave their position in 
apparent haste, and fly to a far-distant part of the 
country ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hangarian prisoners dismissed— Their misery— Effects of spa- 
pathy- Komom— >It8 importance to Hungary— Austrian devices 
to get possession of it— Haynau— Major yon Palfy— Prince 
Paskewich's humanity— Effects of wounds^Booty taken by 
the garrison of Komom— Account of the sally, on the 3rd of 
August — ^The Heath of Herkaly— A hussar expedition — Mis- 
sion from Aschermann, Commandant of Komom— Infamy of 
General Grabbe at Loshoncz — Despatch from the Czar to 
Paskewich — Search after G5rgey— Journey to YiUagos- Anti- 
cipations of surrender — The Crovemment separates— Treason of 
GOr^ey. 

I DETEEMiNED immediately to return to my post 
with the army ; and set forth without delay. On 
the way^ I fell in with a body of men who had 
been Hungarian soldiers, and were taken prisoners 
by the Austrians; but being found unfit for service 
in the Imperialist ranks, on account of bodily infir- 
mities, were dismissed at Olmiitz. Never did I see 
a more wretched body of people : their condition 
would have moved the heart of a Red Indian to pity. 
I asked them a few questions concerning the treat- 
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ment they had received; but they said it would 
be useless to attempt to describe it^ for no words 
cotild paint the sufferinga which they endured in 
the Austrian prisons ; their boots and clothes were 
taken away from them ; they were obliged to sleep 
on the damp earth; and did not receive food 
enough in a week to support them properly for a 
day. 

The truth of this was legibly written in their 
appearance. Their countenances were fallen^ and 
their eyes sunk in their heads ; large^ brawny men 
were reduced to mere skeletons^ and trembled on 
their legs as they walked along the road. I told 
them to cOme on as. well as they could to the next 
village, where I should have some refreshment pre- 
pared for them, and drove on before, melted with 
the most profound pity for my fellow-creatures and 
countrymen reduced to such a deplorable state of 
misery. 

I stopped at the best inn in the town, where I 
caused as comfortable a meal as the place afforded 
to be got ready. The poor fellows arrived tottering 
slowly along, and supporting one another. I intro- 
duced them to the room where their meal was 
prepared, and made them take their seats. The 
very smell of the viands seemed to overcome some 
of them, whilst others, exhausted as they were, 
could not taste of the victuals, but laid their heads 
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upon their arms and sobbed like children^ as I spoke 
words of comfort and consolation to their broken 
spirits. I was myself so affected with the sights 
that I could not refirain from a flood of tears to 
relieve the painful oppression of my heart. After 
some time they recovered themselves^ and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing them partake^ though still with 
difficulty^ of the food before them^ and even smile 
faintly as I strove to impart some hope to their 
minds— more I may say than I felt myself. 

They told me they were on their way to join 
Grorgey's corps; but I remarked to them^ that 
under present circumstances^ it would be impossible 
for them to accomplish their object^ as the enemy 
stood betweai them and Grorgey ; and if they per- 
sisted in their attempt^ they would run the risk of 
being again made prisoners^ and having their suffer- 
ings renewed^ I recommended them rather to direct 
their course towards Komom^ which they would be 
able to reach without difficulty. They took my 
advice, and having shared what money I had 
amongst them, according to their rank — ^for some of 
them were officers — ^we parted with a most affecting 
farewell. I still feel the warmth of many a tear 
which fell upon my hand, as they kissed it in grati- 
tude for a very slight, but to them unwonted, kind- 
ness. 

I drove on towards Komom, of which I soon 
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caught the view. It excited many thoughts and 
feelings in my mind. It had witnessed now the 
third pitched battle since the commencement of the 
war of freedom. It was the queen of fortresses ; 
and so long as it remained in our hands^ Hungary 
was unsubdued. Already had the Austrians ex- 
pended an incalculable amount of blood and trea- 
sure in the attempts to master it^ but all their efforts 
were in vain. The Hungarian banner still floated 
proudly over the unconquered walls. How long 
was it to remain f I had a dim consciousness that 
the time must come when^ driven to this last 
stronghold of freedom^ and surrounded by a multi- 
tudinous host of barbarians from the north-eastern 
deserts^ as well as from the west of the Danube^ the 
champions of Hungarian liberty must yield to their 
destiny ; that the victorious flag^ which had so often 
carried terror and defeat into their ranks, must at 
length be violated by the mercenary bands of des- 
potism. 

The persevering attempts of Austria to ob- 
tain possession of Komom are easily accounted 
for. It is the key of the Danube, and in some 
measure necessary to the political existence of Hun- 
gary as an independent nation. Without Komorn, 
Hungary could gather no advantage from the Da- 
nube and its principal tributaries. We should have 
to maintain a precarious existence as a simply agri- 
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cultural^ or rather a nomadic race^ in the interior of 
the country^ far from all means of communication 
with the civilized p<»rtions of the world ; and even 
ftuch an existence we could not enjoy in freedom, 
our weakness and poverty would soon lay us at the 
feet of some neighbouring despot. 

Hence Komom must be obtained at any price. 
Battle and storm had been tried, and resulted in the 
most signal defeat of the Austrians. A close invest- 
ment and blockade was the only remaining device 
to obtain the place by force ; but this would have 
required an Imperial army for many months, pro- 
bably for years, with all the enormous expenses 
attendant on such a process. Austria was not in a 
position to try this experiment. There was one 
resource left : it was to sheath the blunted sword 
for a while, and try n^otiation. The plenipoten- 
tiary chosen by Austria on this occasion indicates, 
with. sail-bright clearness, her savage malice towards 
Hungary. It was Hayuau, ^^ The Hyena of Bres- 
cia/' I give him the title which he brought from 
bleeding Italy, where he earned it by laughing at 
the slaughters he had done, and the diaboUcal tor- 
tures he inflicted. 

And now, Klapka, beware ! understand with 
whom you have to deal ; discover, if possible, some 
obligation more reliable than the sj^lemn faith of 
treaties, the honour of man, or the oath of (jod. 
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Beware ! I repeat, or in yielding to this man you will 
deliver up your countrymen to death and to dis- 
honour. I entered Komom^ and took up my resi- 
dence at my old quarters in Bosalie Square. The 
first person I recognised was the valet of Major von 
Palfy. The Major had commanded the rear-guard 
on our retreat from Waitzen, and was left for dead 
in one of the skirmishes with the Bussian advanced 
guard. His escape seems almost miraculous. He 
had fallen in the streets of Waitzen, having received 
eight desperate wounds, and was immediately rifled 
and stripped of all his clothing by the Cossacks. He 
wore some valuable rings, which the Cossacks found a 
difficulty in taking off his swoln fingers. They were, 
therefore, just proceeding to cut off his hands, when 
they were driven away by a charge from the main 
body of the Russians. He lay in the streets all 
night, just conscious of the most dreadful suffering, 
from burning thirst within, and intense cold 
without. 

He was found in this state the next morning by 
some citizens, who paid him every possible atten- 
tion. The circumstance came to the ears of Prince 
Faskewich, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, who 
begged to have the honour of taking care himself of 
one who had been so shamefuUy mishandled by his 
soldiers. He took Palfy into his own quarters, and 
paid him the most delicate and constant attention, 
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until at lengthy to the astonishment of eyery one^ he 
began to recover^ when Paskewich crowned his gene- 
rous conduct by giving him his liberty. Palfy could 
not find words sufficiently expressive to convey his 
sense of the Russian General's noble humanity and 
generosity. Nor was that of the other Russian 
officers inferior: they offered Palfjr their purses 
and their friendship, and pressed him earnestly to 
take service in the Russian army; but when he 
dechned it^ ceased to urge it further, and parted 
from him with a generous, almost a brotherly, 
regret. 

On learning from the valet that his master was in 
Komorn, I hastened to pay him a visit ; but when I 
entered his room^ I started back with astonishment, 
at the frightful alteration in his appearance. In- 
stead of the tall, robust, and athletic officer^ whose 
laughing eye and blooming countenance had made 
him such a favourite in his corps, I saw an emaciated 
and decrepid invahd, bowed together with suffering 
and weakness. He offered me his hand^ which was 
so thin and bleached that I could not help weeping as 
I pressed it ; his own eyes were also moist, and his 
voice was interrupted as he returned my greetings. 

He had been frequently wounded before, in the 
war with the Croats, at Kapolna, and in other battles ; 
for he was one of our bravest officers. He was always 
first in the charge and last in the retreat; nor 
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coiJd any sufferings damp the energy of his spirit. 
Now he was reduced to the weakness of infancy, he 
had not sufficient power to lift up his hands, and 
seemed to have lost all his blood; but how deeply 
touching was it to hear the tremulous sound of his 
voice as he narrated his sufferings; that voice 
which had been often heard above the din of battle ; 
whose full, rich, and powerful tones had revived 
the energies of the exhausted soldier, and shown him 
how to conquer. He told me, with a faint smile, that 
he was now not only as afflicted, but almost as poor, 
as Job ; for he had lost all his baggage, his money, 
his horses, and the very clothes he wore had been 
lent to him by the citizens of Waitzen. Still he 
was thankful to that gracious Being who had pre- 
served his life in so marvellous a manner. 

I next visited Aschermann, the Commandant of 
the fortress. Klapka had appointed him as his 
Lieutenant, being himself engaged in pursuit of the 
enemy, whom he had already followed as far as 
Baab. From Aschermann I received a complete 
account of the great sally on the 3rd of August. 
He also showed me the booty which our troops had 
captured from the Austrians ; ' it was truly enor- 
mous. I was astonished at the immense quantity 
of provisions which our soldiers were able to bring 
within the waUs. I reckoned myself three thousand 
head of homed cattle ; the sheep, goats, and swine 
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were innumei-able, as were also the poultry and 
other farm produce. There were thirty pieces of 
cannon^ large and small ; three thousand stand of 
arms ; and the ammnnition^ such as cannon-balls^ 
bombs^ and gunpowder^ were in such quantities^ 
that I could not estimate them. They constituted^ 
in fact^ nearly the whole stores and a principal part 
of the materiel of the investing army. 

This was unquestionably one of the most fatal 
of the many blows which the Austrians received in 
the course of this war. Amongst those who dis- 
tinguished themselves^ where all were heroes, the 
names of Schulz, Grywaczy, and Aschermann^ were 
particularly spoken of. It was even said that the 
latter two had planned the sally^ and proposed it to 
General Klapka. This^ however, should not detract 
from Klapka^s merit in having carried it into execu- 
tion with such striking ability and success. 

Aschermann carried Almds by storm, and com- 
peUed the enemy to draw back in the direction of 
Gran. A murderous contest took place for the 
possession of the intrenched post at the Heath of 
Herkaly ; our troops were received with a withering 
fire of musketry and grape, whilst the shot and 
shells from the batteries fell upon them in a tem- 
pest of death. Had not the position been quickly * 
carried, the assailing party would have been literally 
swept from the ground to a man, and the battle 
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might have had a totally different concltision. 
Colonel Schulz^ the commander of our troops saw 
this instantly^ and^ followed by his men^ charged 
the intrenchments in front, in the very teeth of the 
cannon, mounted the batteries, and, before the artil- 
lerymen could receive assistance, put them to the 
sword. The cannonade was silenced, our soldiers 
pressed into the intrenchments, and the Austrians, 
after a deadly hand-to-hand struggle, were driven 
from their strong position, and obliged to follow the 
retreat of their main body. 

The cannon which thus fell into our hands were 
immediately turned upon the Austrians, and 
increased the discouragement and confusion which 
reigned amongst them. They endeavoured to take 
shelter in a wood in the neighbourhood, but the 
shot and shells from the batteries at Herkaly 
speedily drove them from their cover. They were 
allowed no opportunity of rallying by Klapka, who 
followed up the pursuit with a powerful force, and* 
the Austrians were still flying before him when 
I reached Komorn. 

This important advantage to our arms had been 
introduced, and in a manner foreshadowed, by an 
expedition made by a small party of hussars a few 
days before. They had received directions to 
patrol in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
fortress, but, instead of confining themselves to so 
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narrow a field of operation^ they actually, though 
only a mere handful, went on to Dotis, and cap- 
tured the garrison of that place, consisting of two 
hundred men. They also took a waggon, which 
had just arrived from Vienna, with an immense 
quantity of money, and returned in triumph with 
their prisoners and their booty to Komom, where 
they were received with astonishment and admira- 
tion. This was just such an enterprise as suited the 
adventurous daring of the hussars. 

My principal object was now to reach Gorgey, 
and to contradict publicly his false representations 
of the enemy^s strength. I could not, however, 
obtain any information concerning his movements 
from the officers in Komom ; and there remained no 
other resource for me than to go back once more to 
Bima-Sombat, where I had left him. There I cal- 
culated upon hearing something of him, and I 
determined to follow him wherever he went, until I 
could gain an opportunity of telling him to his face 
that he was deceiving the army. Aschermann begged 
of me to carry a despatch from himself to Gorgey, 
and another to the Government, though he said he 
had but little expectation of receiving an answer 
to either ; for he was separated from Gorgey by the 
enemy, and the seat of Government, since it had 
been driven from Pesth the second time by Haynau, 
was exceedingly uncertain. He said, however, that 
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the affairs upon whicli he wished to have communi- 
cation with both were of such importance that it 
was well worth the trial, if I would consent to the 
undertaking. I did so, and promised also to bring 
him back the answers, as I could pass through places 
where no courier dared to venture. 

I had been only one day in Komom when this 
necessity arose for the resumption of my toils. I 
could not remain longer. My mind was full of 
anxiety and fear ; every moment was precious, for 
the danger to our cause became continually more 
threatening. The thurider-cloud was blackening 
the horizon all round, and no man knew from what 
quarter the tempest would first biu*st upon us. 

I left Komom early in the morning, and had not 
proceeded far when I saw the herds of cattle, upon 
which the fortress depended for provisions, wan- 
dering about the fields without any military guard. 
The Austrian outposts could easily have captured 
them, and carried them across the river, which 
would have been an irreparable loss to the garrison. 
I immediately sent notice of this negligence to the 
Commandant, and, without waiting for the result, 
proceeded on to Rima-Sombat. Here no one knew 
anything of the present seat of the Government, or 
of Gorgey^s position; the people were too much 
agitated with the sense of their own danger to pay 
attention to anything else, for the neighbouring 
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town of Loshoncz had been reduced to ashes^ and 
they knew not how soon the same fate would befal 
themselves. Loshonez had brought down upon 
itself the vengeance of the enemy in the following 
manner. 

A guerilla band^ which consisted chiefly of per- 
sons belonging to that town^ had some time before 
captured a Russian Prince, and more recently a 
courier of the same nation^ whose despatches they 
took from him : both the Prince and the courier 
were sent as prisoners to Komorn. General Grabbe, 
as soon as his corps obtained possession of the dis- 
trict, sent a requisition to Loshonez to deliver up 
the prisoners and the despatches within twenty-four 
hours, or to abide his vengeance. As it was im- . 
possible to comply with this demand, he let loose 
his troops upon the helpless town, with full licence 
to use the inhabitants as they pleased. I need 
hardly say that deeds at which humanity shudders^ 
and which it would stain this fair paper with a 
burning blot of shame to record, were perpetrated. 
For several hours the wildest and most diabolical 
passions of the human heart raged in this wretched 
town, until at length, worn out with slaughter and 
wickedness, the brutal executioners of a still more 
brutal will set fire to the scene of their abominations, 
and the ashes of their unhappy victims were soon 
mingled with that of the habitations which had 
witnessed these atrocities. 
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A more pitiful and tragic scene than this town 
presented have I never dreamt of, much less seen. 
The destruction of Festh was a holiday amusement 
compared with what had been perpetrated here. I 
cannot trust my pen even to name the horrors which 
I witnessed : suffice it to say, that of the whole popu- 
lation there was not one family left alive which 
would not have deemed it a mercy and a kindness 
to have died under the ruins of their habitations. I 
found a lady of rank striving to hide her shame in 
a ditch overgrown with weeds, for the deviUsh 
wretches had taken all her clothing from her. I 
gave her all the garments I could spare from my own 
person, and strove to comfort her breaking heart as 
she sobbed upon my bosom. May the laurels of 
Grabbe wither and cleave to his brow, an everlasting 
reproach for this deed of sin and infamy. Glory ! 
is this glory? Is this the sublime integrity and 
virtue which we admire in the heroes of old ? Is 
this the stem sense of right which alone can make, 
courage anything superior to a fierce brute instinct ? 
No : this was the conduct of a monster, with the 
shape of a man, and the heart of a wolf ; a villain, 
whose name should be pronounced with loathing by 
all who feel one kindling blush of shame, one thrill, 
however feeble, of human emotion. 

On taking leave of those children of woe, they 
placed in my hand that ominous despatch which 
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had been one cause of their frightful fate. It was 
signed by the Czar Nicholas^ and directed to Prince 
Faskewich. Its contents are very important and 
interesting. The Emperor told the Prince not to 
expect any more reinforcements^ and to use every 
effort to bring the war in Hungary to a speedy 
termination. From this it appears exceedingly 
probable that the Prince had applied for reinforce- 
ments^ which would lead to the inference that he 
was not very sanguine as to the issue of the contest 
with our troops. 

It was the common opinion at Bima-Sombat that 
Gorgey had taken a position somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Arad. I determined to proceed 
thither^ and immediately obtained a passport for 
Arad. This was a long journey, and one that 
promised many difficulties. The first day brought 
me to Guyongyos. The place was occupied by a 
Russian regiment of hussars. I was not once 
asked for my legitimation, and passed the night 
there without disturbance. 

On the next morning I pursued my journey, 
making diligent inquiries wherever I could do so 
without suspicion, and had the gratification of 
hearing at last that my journey was not likely to be 
in vain, as both Gorgey and the Gk)vemment were 
actually in Arad. At night, however, the reports 
took a different shape. Gorgey, it was asserted^ 
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had marched to ViUagos. As this intelligence 
reached me from a credible source, I directed my 
course at once to Villagos, avoiding Arad, as it lay 
upon my mind with increasing urgency to convict 
Gorgey of his misrepresentations before I should 
do anything else. 

I reached Villagos on the 12th, and found the 
town thronged with military. So great was the 
crowd wherever I turned my steps, that I had much 
difficulty in making my way through the multitude 
to the lodgings of Colonel Danielis, the chief of the 
intendant corps. At length, after much trouble, 
I arrived there. 

I found Danielis and Bayer together. They 
seemed to have lost all their former spirit, and could 
hardly speak for shame and sorrow. They told me 
it might be considered as almost agreed upon that 
the troops of Hungary were to lay down their arms, 
and surrender to the enemy. I stood as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen upon my head ; I could not, 
and would not, believe the intelligence. I hastened 
to Gorgey, determined to hear the frightful an- 
nouncement from his own mouth before I could 
give it credit. In the ante-room I met only one 
person; it was Gallapin. He went to announce 
me, but soon returned, and said with much em- 
barrassment, that the General was not at home. 

I saw that this was untrue, and only a common- 
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place tnise to avoid a meeting with me. Still it 
eonvinced me that the intelligence I had heard must 
have some foundation^ and a cold shudder passed 
through my frame as the conviction forced itself 
upon my mind that we were betrayed. The Go- 
vernment had separated; some of the members had 
fled^ others had betaken themselves to Wallachia^ 
where they placed themselves under the protection 
of Bem^ as a drowning man will catch at a straw. 
I could not abandon all hope ; there was at least one 
of whose heroism and magnanimity it would be 
treason to doubt. I determined to see Kossuth; 
to say to him that our affairs were not desperate; 
that the enemy had fled before us at Komom ; that 
the Russians were growing weaker every day, and 
could expect no farther reinforcements. I believed 
I should have been able to give him such infor- 
mation as would have saved the land from that 
abyss of Bhame and misery, to the verge of which 
it had been led by a traitor^ and where it now stood 
trembling. 

I felt on this occasion that I had more than the 
strength of a man, and was prepared to encounter 
and to endure any danger for the accomplishment 
of my object. I could not leave Villagos that day, 
there were no horses to be obtained^ and the next 
morning the troops were to surrender. Yet even after 
their surrender all was not lost; I could still do 
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much^ and determined to leave Villagos as soon as 
possible. I laid myself down to rest, but I could 
not sleep ; I was engaged the whole night in en- 
deavouring to comprehend the whole misfortune. 
It eluded my grasp. What, all ! all ! after our 
brilliant victories and manifest superiority; were 
we now to lie in the dust, helpless, bound hand and 
foot, before our cruel and remorseless tyrants ! had 
the false shepherd really determined to give up the 
faithful guardians of the flock, and leave it to be 
worried by the mountain wolves which were gather- 
ing round us on every side, and licking their paws 
in anticipation of blood ? 

The results of this deed appeared to me endless. 
The future stretched out before me an interminable 
vista, thronged with ever-renewed misfortunes and 
humiliations to the fatherland. And again the 
agonising question would recur : have all our blood 
and tears been shed for this ? are all our sufferings 
in vain? shall the heroic daring and burning pa- 
triotism of a whole people avail nothing against the 
machinations of one traitor ? 

All that I had ventured and endured myself, of 
which I have given the reader an imperfect sketch, 
I had done simply for love of the land of my 
fathers, and through deep assurance of the truth 
and purity of Kossuth. In him my faith still 
remained unshaken, but aU besides was altering its 
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aspect like a vision of the night. Where was the 
reward for which I looked 7 Gold I might have had 
in abundance^ but it was valueless to me^ for all the 
wealth of the universe I would not have undertaken 
what 1 did^ in order to realize the dream of my 
life — the freedom and happiness of my native land. 

It had vanished. The light of a day of mourning 
had broken upon me. I was awake^ and felt as 
though I had lived in vain. But it will not be in 
vain if this true record shall have the effect of 
arousing the indignation of just men against the 
least reasonable tyranny that ever oppressed man- 
kind^ and of confirming the love of national freedom 
in the hearts of those who enjoy its blessings. 

On the next day was perpetrated that deed which 
will call forth bitter execrations upon him who did 
it^ whilst one Magyar heart feels the pulse of life. 
Both Danielis and Bayer assured me of their firm 
conviction that Oorgey had marched to Yillagos^ for 
the purpose of being surrounded^ in order that he 
might have the colour of necessity for his treason- 
able act. Once there^ he was immediately enclosed 
between the Russians in the rear^ and the Austrians 
in the fronts and the only alternative to an entire 
surrender was a struggle for life and death with an 
enemy of immensely superior force. 

A battle was not to be thought of^ for the enemy 
was^ at the lowest computation^ seven times as 
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numerous as our army. If our troops had been led 
by a faithful General^ of even moderate ability, they 
would never have been brought into such a position. 
Being there^ it was no dishonour to their arms to 
yield to a plain necessity. The reputation of the 
army was therefore saved by that very act, which 
Gorgey intended as a cover for his faithlessness, but 
which only made his base premeditation more 
manifest. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Gorgey's fayourite saying — Gdrgey no statesman — Conspiracy of 
the two Emperors — Gdrgey's cruel deception of his own officers 
—The 6th of October at Arad— Feelings of the Hungarian sol- 
diefis at the prospect of surrender— Klagenfurt — Surrender of 
the Hungarian army at Villagos — Conduct of the troops in 
laying down their arms — And of Gorgey — My feelings after 
the surrender — I am robbed by Cossacks — Kind interference of 
Prince Paskewich — Recovery of my carriage — Baseness of 
Dushek — The disarmed Hungarians handed over to the Aus- 
trians — The Austrians begin their vengeance — Return to Ko- 
mom — Determination of the inhabitants — Klapka's conditions 
for the surrender of Komom. 

It was thought by many that it would have been 
easy for Gorgey to have formed a junction with 
Bem^ instead of marching to Villagos ; had he done 
so, it is certain that the united army would have 
been able to have met the enemy with some hopes of 
success. But Grorgey said it was impossible, and 
executed his long-conceived plan. His favourite 
sentence was, throughout the war : " I will rather 
give myself up to the Russians than yield to the 
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bouse of Hapsburg/' This one promise^ at leasts 
he falfilled literally. 

On the 12th he told all the officers that the lives 
and property of all who surrendered had been 
guaranteed by Russia. Whether this was a gra- 
tuitous falsehood, or only a self-delusion, I cannot 
say. He was exceedingly ignorant of the tricks of 
diplomacy, and might have been easily imposed 
upon by an artful negotiator. 

I can hardly believe, low as my estimate of his 
principles is, that he would have willingly delivered 
his countrymen and fellow-soldiers to the Austrian 
shambles. His knowledge of the policy of states 
was uncommonly small and inaccurate, of that I can 
speak with confidence. As a Greneral he was great, 
as a statesman a mere school-boy, utterly superficial 
and ignorant. But with that strange perverseness, 
which leads men to undervalue their real talents, and 
to imagine themselves calculated to shine in spheres 
for which they have no natural aptitude, Gorgey was 
continually criticising and condemning the policy 
of the Government, and suggesting measures, 
which, to a trained politician, must have appeared 
infinitely absurd. Yet there was no man living 
more indignant, when the civil authorities attempted 
to interfere with his military operations. I do not 
believe that during the whole course of his career 
as a Hungarian General he had any distinct and 
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well-defined notion of the quarrel in which he fought^ 
as his conduct after the declaration of independence 
sufficiently proves. 

Arms were his profession^ and one for which he 
was eminently endowed ; but upon most other sub- 
jects he was capable of forming only weak and 
sciolistic notions. But it required no statesmanship^ 
and but little common sense, to perceive that the 
policy of Russia and of Austria were identical, and 
that the interests of the one would be upheld by the 
other in every respect. Gorgey must have known 
that the common object of both was the extinction 
of what was known as constitutional government, 
and the extirpation of liberal policy, wherever their 
power was felt; that the two Emperors were in 
close conspiracy against popular liberty throughout 
Europe, and that their fundamental maxim was, 
that peoples and nations were made to do their will, 
and administer to their satisfaction alone ; whilst 
their only means of accomplishing their object, was 
war — war with more than the savage terrors which 
surrounded it in the middle ages ; war with rapine, 
fire, and sword, against all who called themselves 
the heritors of earth's blessings, or God's freedom, 
without acknowledging that they enjoyed them by 
the good-will of these tyrants. 

Gorgey knew all this, and yet he either lent, or 
pretended to lend, faith to the promises of the 
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despots; and^ without making stipulations for his 
fatherland^ or for his army^ he delivered into their 
hands his faithful companions and brothers in arms^ 
whom they looked upon as a band of rebels^ and for 
whose slaughter they burned with intense longing. 
Gorgey, however, either could not, or, as I believe, 
would not, see this. His insane hatred of Kossuth 
blinded him to the consequences of his surrender, 
and makes him doubly guilty of all that followed. 
Had he retreated into the Turkish territory, he might, 
at least, have saved the lives of those who were 
under his command; for that was neutral ground, 
upon which the enemy could not have followed him. 
Or, if he did not choose to do this, he might have 
told his brave officers that their lives were in actual 
danger, and have thus given them the oppor- 
tunity of fleeing from the snares of their mur- 
derers. 

But no, he delivered them up, bound hand and 
foot, to have their throats cut. Bound, I say, not 
with cords and fetters, but with what constituted 
to them stronger bands — a consciousness of duty to 
their commander. They offered up their lives as a 
sacrifice to a false sense of honour. They acted 
unwisely, but with noble disinterestedness; he, 
by whom they permitted themselves to be led, 
conducted them to destruction. He delivered them 
into the hands of Austrian Haynau, who, all 
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unarmed as they were^ and fully confiding in the 
promise of him who assured them of life and 
honour^ if they would only give up all means and 
hopes of defence, slaughtered them, with as little 
remorse as a butcher would a flock of sheep ; or 
rather with the hellish enjoyment which old prac- 
tised hangmen are said to feel at witnessing the 
struggles of their victims. 

The early sun of the 6th of October, amongst all 
the earthly scenes of terror and crime which it 
looked upon, saw none equal in turpitude to that 
upon which its beams fell at Arad. Ten gibbets 
stood there, darkening against the blue sky; and 
upon each hung a Hungarian man, whose only crime 
was, that he had dared to love his country, and to 
fight for her liberties. 

Amongst them were four Generals, Aulich, Pol- 
tenberg, Leiningen, and Damjanich, many of their 
wounds still fresh and bleeding. They died com- 
mending their souls to a righteous and merciful 
Grod; and as their bodies waved in the morning 
wind, left the inheritance of their curse to Gorgey 
and his diabolical accomplice, Haynau. As for the 
latter, he was a fleshed adept, hardened in the hang- 
man^s trade; but if Gorgey's conscience be not 
totally dead, how will he hide himself from the 
visions that must haunt his couch, when he thinks 
of the brave and devoted who died by his means at 
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Arad ? How propitiate the Furies that mnst hunt 
him through the world for this piteous fratricide ? 
Forgive, me, reader, that I have dwelt so long on 
this arch-deed of massacre. It is, 1 believe, the 
blackest page in the history of human crime. I 
have used strong language, but to paint it in its 
true colours would require the hues of that region 
where all is unmixed evil. There is not one redeem- 
ing trait, one ray even of fallen humanity in the 
whole transaction. But I have, in some measure, 
anticipated the catastrophe. 

. The soldiers refused at first to believe that they 
were to surrender on the following day, but every 
hour added confirmation to the rumour : then might 
be seen a fearful change from unwillingness to 
doubt, and downwards to despair. Mistrust sat 
upon every face, and fierce wrath shot from every 
eye. The soldiers cried " Treason I" in the open 
streets; the officers gnashed their teeth in silent 
rage, at seeing themselves caught in the death-trap, 
without means or hope of rescue. The fury of the 
soldiers was such that Gorgey trembled, lest it 

I 

should break out into a common tumult, and he 
should be torn to pieces. Thus even in Villagos he 
felt the curse beginning to operate. It has since 
accompanied him to Klagenfiirt : there is retribution 
in the very name of his retreat. Wherever faith, 
and honour, and patriotism are dear to men, from 
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thence complaints will be directed to Klagenfurt^ 
against the greatest traitor of the age to these sacred 
principles. 

At length the 13th of August^ the dark day of 
Hungary^ arrrived. The drums were beaten^ and Ij 

the troops got under arms. 1 hastened to see the 
last of my brave countrymen^ who had so often 
scattered before them the very men to whom they 
were now about to yield. Gorgey rode at the head of 
tKe column^ his brow was still bound up^ as he had 
not quite recovered from the wound he had received 
before Komom. His staff rode with him^ accompa- 
nied by a large sumber of Russian officers. I drove 
out too ; I was determined to see the tragedy to an 
end^ though my heart should break the moment 
after. The sky was cloudless^ and the sun shone 
brilliantly. I found our troops already drawn up 
before the encampment^ between Villages and 
Szolos. Near the latter place was a stream^ crossed 
by a bridge^ on the other side of which the Russians 
were drawn up in order of battle. Our troops 
marched in companies to the bridge^ and laid down 
their arms^ which were immediately taken possession 
of and carried across the bridge by the Russians. 

It was a most piteous and affecting sight ; our 
soldiers wept like' children. The honved kissed his 
musket^ pressed it to his hearty and then laid it 
down with the rest. The hussar dismounted from 
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liis horse^ the beloved companion of his marches and 
his battles ; the faithful friend^ tliaViiad never failed 
him in time of need^ with whom he had shared his 
last crusty and his straw bed^ in the wild bivouac. He 
knew not how to part with him ; he embraced him and 
kissed his lips^ he sobbed upon his neck and wetted* 
it with his tears ; he repeated all the endearing names 
which he had given his charger^ whilst the spirited 
and sagacious animal looked rounds as if trying to 
comprehend his master's agitation^ and whinnied 
in response to his caresses. This was a scene pain- 
fully touching^ and can be understood by those only 
who know the marvellous attachment that springs 
up between the hussar and his horse: to deprive 
him of his horse^ was to take away from the hussar 
a portion of his own existence. When he gave up 
the animal to the Russians^ and returned to his 
ranks^ he was a broken-down and disconsolate man. 
The artillery was next delivered up ; the gunners 
speaking to the different pieces^ and bidding them 
farewell^ as if they had been living creatures. 
Gorgey stood by the bridge, surrounded with Rus- 
sian officers. No tear fell from his eyes — no emo- 
tion was visible upon his countenance. He looked 
on cold and motionless as marble, betraying by no 
word or movement any sympathy with the maniiest 
pain of the gallant warriors, who had fought beneath 
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his orders on so many battle-fields^ and who were 
ever so fearless and devoted. 

A low murmur of rage and vengeance against 
him rose from the Hungarian ranks^ which he pre- 
tended, for a time, not to hear; but by-and-by 
it became too evident to remain unnoticed, and he 
rode away with the Russians into their encampment. 
Those who, up to the last moment, had believed 
him true, now condemned him for a traitor. By 
two o'clock in the afternoon, ten thousand men had 
laid down their arms. 

The consequences are known to the world. Why 
repeat the often-told tale of horror ? the torrents 
of blood that were shed ? the frightful violation of 
all the laws of heaven and earth ? the bloody and 
dishonoured graves? and the long catalogue of 
crimes, which have made Austria and Haynau 
words of reproach and infamy amongst all the 
nations of the earth ? 

When the assassinations of Haynau became known, 
there was one common cry of horror throughout the 
land of the Magyars ; like Egypt of old, when the 
Angel of Death passed over it, there was scarcely a 
house in the land which had not one dead. 6or- 
gey^s inappeasable hatred i^ainst Kossuth, his 
benefactor, was at length satisfied. He had con- 
summated his long-meditated plan of malice and 
envy; but it was Kossuth, the Governor of Hun- 
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gary^ he had overthrown^ and annihilated himself in 
the ruin: Kossuth^ the Prophet of Hungary^ the 
Apostle of human liberty^ was above his power. 
The name and memory of Kossuth shall live and 
bloom with gathering honours throughout all future 
years, and be mentioned with reverence and admi- 
ration by the children of the Magyar race, when 
the very name of Gorgey shall be hidden in merci- 
ful oblivion, or only spoken of as a warning and a 
terror against the ways of faithlessness, and selfish 
passion. 

After the scene which I have faintly endeavoured 
to depict, I returned to Villagos, bowed down to the 
dust. I made my preparations for a journey me- 
chanically, not knowing, scarcely caring, whither I 
should go« Many tears were sh^d on this day ; but 
bitterer than flowed from my eyes, were wept by 
no one. My heart was filled with unutterable woe. 
Even here, in far distant England, the scene is ever 
before me, in all its agonising freshness ; and to write 
these lines has been to me a heavy and mournful 
task. 

I drove from Villagos to Orovswardein, my 
despatches ^wed up in the cushion of the carriage. 
I had heard that KossutJi was there, and hoped to 
see him once more, to hear him speak, and to show 
him that thdre was one heart which had never 
faltered in its love and allegiance to the fatherland. 
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I had friends also in that city^ by whose means I 
expected to obtain a passport for a more distant 
journey^ if that should prove necessary. I had 
arrived within an hour's distance of Grosswardein^ 
when my carriage was suddenly stopped^ and sur- 
rounded by a party of Cossacks. They opened the 
doors^ and made signs to me to alight^ giving me to 
understand that the carriage was their prey. Re- 
fusal was useless I gave myself up for lost^ and 
felt quite calm and indifferent as the savages 
pointed their spears at my breast. It would^ per- 
haps^ have been a mercy if the sufferings which have 
been spread over the subsequent time^ had been con- 
centrated in the sharp^ but momentary^ anguish of 
one spear-thrust^ and then ceased for ever. I told 
the coachman to save the vehicle from demolition, 
if possible; as for my baggage, it was beyond 
recovery. 

I then proceeded on foot to the Russian camp. I 
had not gone far when I met an officer, whom I 
begged to direct me to Prince Paskewich. He 
offered, with much politeness, to accompany me 
himself, and we set out together for the city 
where the Prince had his quarters. It was a long 
and weary way. I arrived completely broken down 
with fatigue and sorrow. 

The Prince, a good, benevolent old man, received 
me with much kindness. I told him I would not 
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deny that I was endeavouring to make my way to 
Bem^s army^ where I had many friends^ and then 
narrated the conduct of the Cossacks^ who had 
plundered me of all I possessed. He very readily 
promised that my carriage should be restored^ with 
my own horses^ or others as good ; but as for the 
baggage^ he said^ it was a mere impossibility to 
obtain it from the hands of the Cossacks. He 
pledged himself, however, to furnish me with 
everjrthing necessary for my journey, but dis- 
suaded me from undertaking it, as he said I 
should run the risk of falling into the hands of 
the Wallachs. He spoke with great humanity of 
the new turn which affidrs had taken in Himgary. 

His sympathy excited me, and I ventured to say : 
" Your Excellency has a fatherland which you love. 
How would it have pained you had Hungary sent its 
soldiers into Russia to slay your countrymen, and 
bujm your towns and villages. And in what have 
we offended that we should be exposed to such 
sufferings ? How have we provoked you, noble 
Prince ? We have been called rebels, but it is false. 
It is the Camarilla who have rebelled against our 
rights, our privileges, our freedom, and have called 
us forth in their defence.^' 

The Prince listened to me calmly. Without 
entering into any explanation, he endeavoured very 
graciously to soothe my excitement. In his dis- 
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course^ he showed himself far above the narrow 
prejudices of race^ exhibiting genuine pity for the 
wrongs and woes of Hungary. He mentioned that 
Gorgey was then in his house^ but said not one 
word from which hia opinion concerning him could 
be ga&ered. He did not once call us rebels, but 
said every one must acknowledge that the Hun- 
garians had throughout the war displayed the 
highest qualities of soldiers — ^bravery> magnanimity, 
and perseverance — and he trusted that Austria 
would respect their greatness, and treat them as a 
heroic people, who had been brought under her 
power. 

Another carriage was soon at the door, in 
obedience to the orders of Paskewich. I took 
leave of the tall, stately old Prince with a feeling 
of profound respect and gratitude. He had given 
me a safe conduct, signed by himself. Thus 'fur- 
nished, and accompanied by an officer, I drove back 
to the Russian camp. I trembled as I beheld 
again the wild Cossacks, and remembered that I 
had left my despatches in the cushion of the car- 
riage which they had plundered, and which they 
were commanded to restore to me under pain of 
severe punishment. I found it at last. The cushions . 
were undisturbed ; but, as Paskewich had said, the 
baggage was irrecoverably lost. 

I saw now, clearly enough, that any further 
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attempt to follow KosButh would be vain. The last 
hope of doing some service to my fatherland 
vanished^ and I resolved to return to Eomom^ 
which . still remained the only spot of Hungary 
unviolated by the feet of the stranger and the 
tyrant. Before I repaired thither, however, I felt 
impelled by an undefinable feeling to look once 
more upon my unhappy countrymen at Arad and 
Szargan. 

I reached the latter place in the evening. Our 
soldiers who had laid down their arms, were to 
receive all their arrears of pay as stipulated, and 
were now waiting for it before they separated. I 
had not been here long, when I saw Dushek, our 
Finance Minister, whom I have already depicted as 
he deserved. This villain actually held back the 
money of the poor fellows, and both officers and 
soldiers received only a portion of what was due to 
them. He did this deed of inconceivable baseness 
in order to increase the sum which he intended to 
hand over to the Austriana as the price of his pardon 
and the measure of his infamy. What next should 
happen, no one could divine. It was expected that 
they would be removed in a short time, and I deter- 
mined to watch the whole proceedings to their end. 
I felt entrained to it by a powerful attraction, and 
could not tear myself away from my poor defence- 
ieas and betrayed countrymen. 
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In a few days the order arrived to march to Jala, 
and the disarmed Hungarians set out^ escorted by 
the Russians. I accompanied the corps with many 
of the of&cers* wives. We had scarcely arrived at 
Jula, when an Austrian corps approached^ and 
received the Hungarians from the Russians. Imme- 
diately afterwards the Hungarian officers were 
deprived of their swords^ which the Russians had 
left to them at Villagos, as stipulated. Thus did 
the Austrians commence their violation of the terms 
under which the corps had surrendered^ and pro- 
ceeded from one step to another^ until they were 
frightened from their defenceless prey by the uni- 
versal cry of horror raised against them throughout 
Europe. Whilst any possibility of escape remained 
to the victims, they were treated in a friendly 
manner, especially the officers, so that all antici- 
pation of their fatal destiny was removed from their 
minds ; but as the chances of escape diminished, so 
did the insult and cruelty of the Austrians increase, 
until at last they took the road to Arad. It was the 
last march Gi Gorgey^s gallant corps, but he was 
not there. 

The soldiers believed that they would be dis- 
charged at Arad, and allowed to return to their 
homes. As for me, even in Jula, I had strong 
apprehensions that the worst had not yet come upoxt 
us. I spoke to several of the officers on the way to 
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Arad^ and recommended them to flee. Some of 
them took my advice^ and still live to remember it ; 
but none of the higher officers would listen to such 
counsel for a moment. I began now to fear for my 
own life. It was not unlikely that we should meet 
SchUck's corps, or some other portion of the Austrian 
army in Arad, by whom I might be recognised, and 
my very name would have been my death-warrant. 

I proceeded no farther, therefore, but taking a 
sorrowful farewell of my poor devoted countrymen, 
and filled with direful forebodings of their fate, I 
directed my course towards Komom. It was a long 
journey, and in every sense a solitary and painfal 
one. I met with no troops on the way, except a 
few flying companies of our own; some of them 
making their way, like myself, towards Komom ; 
others directing their steps to the mountains, or 
more remote places of refuge. Some were turning 
their footsteps towards their homes; others were 
endeavouring to fly from their fatherland in despair. 
That noble army, which might have served as a 
model of bravery and obedience, was entirely broken 
up and dissolved. 

Our beautiful cities and towns lay in ashes, our 

vineyards and corn-fields were wasted. We bore it 

all with patience, whilst it was for freedom ; but the 

golden dream was fled. The glowing fire of hope was 

.extinguished, and nought but the blackness of despair 
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marked where it had heen. The reiteration of this 
thought^ the constant revival of this woe by every 
object I looked upon^ would^ I thought^ have driven 
me mad. My heart was oppressed with an incon- 
ceivable weight of misery. My brain burned. In 
my folly and excitement I remonstrated aloud with 
God^ that He could permit such things ; and then 
again the sinfiil absurdity of my conduct became 
obvious to me^ and I could only cry out with the 
Prophet of old : " Oh, that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people.'' 

I arrived at Komom, and returned to Colonel 
Aschermann the despatches which I had in my 
possession. They were the only despatches I had 
ever failed to deliver. I had already burned one ; 

it was that of the Ambassador at Vienna, 

whom I did not wish to compromise in case of 
discovery. I told Aschermann that the officers who 
had fallen into the power of the Austrians at Arad 
expected to see us again shortly, but that I did not 
participate in their hopes. He seemed to be of my 
opinion, and said farther that he believed Komom 
would very soon be in the enemy^s hands also. He 
had lost all confidence in the success of our cause, 
but hoped that we might be able at least to capitulate 
under favourable conditions. The citizens of Ko- 
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mom had declared their det^rmmatiom to stand or 
fall with the garrison. So deeply mortified had they 
been by Gorge/s treason at Villagos^ that they were 
ready to bury themselves under the ruins of the 
fortress^ or repair the damage which he had done to 
the country. They believed it possible at least to 
conquer more favourable stipulations and guarantees 
for peace. 

I felt greatly encouraged by this intelligence^ and 
thought the expectations of the citizens not alto- 
gether unfounded. My hopes were strengthened 
by the Government Commissioner, Ujhazy, whom I 
saw on the following day. He told me that General 
Klapka had determined not to surrender the fortress 
except on the following conditions : That an amnesty 
should be proclaimed for the whole Hungarian 
nation and army; that the paper-money issued by 
the Hungarian Government, as well as that issued 
from the fortress of Komom, should be recognised 
by the Austrian Government ; that every Hungarian 
should be free to travel to any part of the country 
he might choose; that the garrison of Komorn 
should receive a month's pay, and leave the fortress, 
with drums beating, colours flying, and all the 
honours of war; that the property of all. Hun- 
garians, whether real or chattel, should remain in 
their peaceful and undisturbed possession. Under 
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such conditions the fortress might indeed be sur^ 
rendered with honour and advantage. They had 
been sent to Dotis, where Haynau had his head- 
quarterSj but his answer had not yet been re* 
ceived* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Klapka^s expectations — Migor Palfy-^Proposal for a ProTisional 
Directory at Komom^Occupatioii of my time at Komom — 
Haynau refoses the conditions — Surrender of Peterwardein — 
Giywaczy's plan for a fresh sally from Komom — Klapka and 
his officers in council — Opposition to the surrender — ^Admirable 
firmness of the town's people in Komom — ^Devices of Austria — 
Cruel deception of the prisoners at Arad — Conference at Her- 
kaly Heath — ^Appearance of Haynau-^Terms of surrender agreed 
upon — Omissions in the treaty of Komom. 

I VISITED Klapka next day^ and^ in the course of 
conversation^ told him that all our hopes rested upon 
him. He replied that he had determined upon the 
conditions of surrender^ and if Haynau did not 
accept them^ he would defend the fortress to the last 
man. I offered my humble services as a messenger^ 
if he had any despatches to send anywhere; he 
thanked me very cordially^ but said that at present 
there was nothing to be done. 

I knew well that he was now expecting intelli 
gence from Bem, who^ it was confidently believed^ 
was at the head of a well-appointed and victorious 
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army in Transylvania^ and whom Klapka expected 
to come to his relief. An envoy from Bem had 
already been conducted throughout all Hungary^ 
by order of the Austrian Government, in order to 
convince him that there was no longer a Hungarian 
army in existence. Instead of returning to Bem, 
this envoy had remained in Arad. Klapka knew 
this, and thinking that the evil tidings of our fate 
had not yet reached Bem, was confident that Bern's 
corps was still in existence, and in a condition to 
render him effectual assistance. When Klapka 
heard, however, that he had nothing to expect from 
Bem, his. courage instantly fell, and bis resolution 
began to waver. Oh I that Guyon had been the 
Commandant of the fortress in this time of trial. 

I afterwards visited poor Palfy ; he was recovering 
slowly, and could even totter feebly about his room. 
I told him I would remain near him, and super-* 
intend his recovery ; that my service for the father- 
land was at an end^ and I could not better employ 
my time than in taking care of one of. its boldest 
d^enders. This I did with sincere -devotion, for in 
Palfy I saw the personation of the old Magyar 
truth and heroism. During his illness, I felt a 
secret satisfaction in devoting to him my. time and 
attention, and the little which I now possessed of 
this }vorld's wealth. Faify grew rapidly better, and 
before we left Komom he was thorou^ly restored* 
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He wept bitterly as he departed from the fortress^ 
when I remarked to him that he had received his 
sixteen wonnds in vain. 

During my stay in Komom, I saw messengers 
coming and going continually between Klapka 
and the Austrian camp. The Government of 
Komom was now purely military, Klapka did what 
he pleased^ and ruled, in short, with absolute 
authority; the citizens had no voice in anything. 
He could surrender the whole garrison, population, 
and all, at any moment he chose. I did not think 
it safe to leave all the power of life and death, of 
liberty or slavery, in the hands of a single man. 
I thought these were things too sacred to be 
hazarded upon one erring human will. 

The town was full of civil of&cers, government 
commissioners, deputies, and others, who had come 
there for refuge. I proposed that, from amongst so 
many eminent and able men, a certam number 
should be chosen, who, with an equal number of 
military o£Gicers, should be constituted a Directory, 
without whose consent Klapka should not be per- 
mitted to treat with the enemy. 

In this manner I thought we should be able to 
obtain the counsel of wise and experienced men in 
the critical condition of our affairs. My proposal 
was universally approved of by the civilians; not 
BO, however, by Klapka and the military, whose 
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power, being absolute, frustrated the whole de- 
sign. 

A sort of council of war was held every day at 
my rooms, at which many officers were present. 
Klapka's intentions were observed and criticised, 
iftnd the negotiations between him and the Austrians 
closely watched. 1 spent my next days not use- 
lessly at this time. In the morning I generally 
repaired to the residence of Ujhazy, to gratify 
myself by looking over the journals which our 
agents brought into the garrison from time to time. 
I then visited the soldiers on the ramparts, to see 
if they were in want of anything ; after that I spent 
several hours in the hospital tending the sick, 
dressing their wounds, and seeing that the rooms 
were properly cleansed and aired. 

The winter was approaching, on which account 
my labours proved of considerable service both to 
the men in the trenches and those in the hospital. 
Amongst all the men I found the characteristic 
gaiety and humour, which never deserts the Hun- 
garian whilst he has his liberty, and a buoyant 
and hopeful spirit, which refused to despair of the 
fatherland. 

When Klapka declares that the pamphlets and 
placards, which the Austrians distributed amongst 
his soldiers for the purpose of seducing them from 
their obedience, were not without consequences,, 
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which gave much trouble, I must contradict him 
directly. 1 had a thorough knowledge of the dis- 
position of the troops ; I possessed their confidence, 
saw them, and spoke to, them daily ; but never have 
I heard a word of surrender from one of them. 
Nay, when a few hussars spoke something of its 
necessity, they were marked and pointed at after- 
wards, and received the sobriquet of the " Travel- 
lers.'^ The only discontent manifested by the 
soldiers was caused by the inactivity in which they 
had been kept for two months in the fortress and 
outworks. 

At length the envoys, who had been sent to 
Haynau with the conditions of surrender, returned. 
They had been refused; Haynau would not even 
jsee the Hungarian delegates. In a few days the 
truce, which had been made between Klapka and 
the Austrians, would expire, and all the furies of 
war would be once more let loose upon the 
land. A thought suddenly struck me. Why should 
I not go to Vienna, and appeal to the humanity 
of the Archduchess Sophia, who was the soul 
of the Camarilla ? Why not tell her of the hor- 
rible barbarity which the Austrians, in the hour 
of triumph, were perpetrating in our country? 
I might probably move her woman's heart, and 
enlist her influence on our side at least to spare us ; 
to put an end to the murders and ravages which 
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were proceeding everywhere with daily increasing 
cruelty and wantonness. 

Ujha^^ to whom I communicated my project, 
postponed it from day to day, and at last entirely 
disapproved of it. An active fellow-labourer with 
me at this time was the Countess Earolyi, whom 
the reader will remember as having rejected Jella- 
chich's love suit at Pesth, and as having expe- 
rienced his truly Croatian revenge. She made 
many journeys in safety to Vienna and Pesth. 
What the object of these various journeys were I did 
not knowj but I strongly suspect that Elapka, 
with whom she was on terms of entire confidence, 
had informed her that the fortress must be given 
up, without proper security for the lives of those 
who were within the walls, and that she was endea- 
vouring to obtain the pardon of her relatives. 
If this had been her object, all her efforts proved 
useless ; there was no mercy in the hearts to which 
she appealed. Her brother-in-law. Count Louis 
Bathyanyi, was made prisoner, and soon after 
opened the great feast of death in Hungary. 
That prolonged act of murder, which must one day, 
since dynasties and races are responsible before 
God, draw down His withering vengeance upon the 
house of Hapsburg. 

The rumour of a surrender gathered strength 
daily, and was greatly corroborated by the intelli- 
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gence which reached us that the splendid fortress 
of Peterwardein had fallen. It had surrendered at 
discretion. It was currently reported that the gar- 
rison had heen brought to this resolution by the 
intelligence of the surrender of Komom^ which had 
been artfully spread amongst them by the Austrians. 
In conjunction with Komom^ Peterwardein might 
have held out for a long time^ for although by 
no means so strongs it was still a fortress of the 
first rank^ and abundantly stored with provisions^ 
arms^ and ammunition. Both strongholds lay upon 
the Danube^ the aorta of Hungary. The united 
action of both would have greatly embarrassed^ if 
not wholly interrupted, the movements of Austria. 

From Komom, the communication between Vienna, 
Presburg and Pesth could be eflFectually cut off; 
whilst Peterwardein commanded the Lower Danube. 
The two, if operating harmoniously, could have 
completely distracted and divided the Austrian ope- 
rations; and the smallest advantage we could have 
derived from such a union would be to conquer 
a peace favourable to our country. But Peterwar- 
dein had fallen ; another, yet still not our last, hope 
was extinguished. Klapka promised to defend the 
fortress to the last extremities, and the effect of this 
upon both the population and the garrison was 
astonishing. They formed a triumphal procession 
by torchlight, and marched to Klapka's residence. 
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where they ocmcliided their exhibition with a grind 
temiade. In the eonneila of war also, renewed 
energy and a more eonrageons spirit was obsenr- 
able. Grywacsy eren laid down an excellent plan 
for another sally^ which was generally approved of. 
The opinion of those best capable of judging in such 
matters was^ that if caried into execution^ it had 
every reasonable probability of success. It would at 
least have had the advantage of giving our soldiers 
employment^ for which they pined, and the want of 
which had made them discontented. 

The plan was to have been carried out on the 
Waag, where Grabbe stood with thirty thousand 
men, the only Russians now in the country, for all 
the other corps were already on their march home- 
wards. It was proposed to fall upon Grabbe, to 
annihilate him, and then take possession of the 
Schiitt, which was a rich district, and favourably 
disposed towards us. With such a fruitful territory 
in our hands, the garrison and the city might have 
been abundantly supplied with provisions during 
the winter. The plan concluded by proposing that 
all the forces in Eomom should march to its exe- 
cution, except ten thousand men, who were to 
remain as a garrison. 

Klapka turned this plan into ridicule in the 
council of officers, and as he handed it back to 
Grywaczy, said: "Here, Colonel, take back your 
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work; you are an excellent poet/^ This was a 
stormy sitting. Klapka spoke again of the poor 
foundation that they had for any hope of assistance; 
how often their expectations had been disappointed; 
of the demoralized state of the garrison^ and, lastly, 
of the kernel of the matter, to which all the rest 
was but a covering, to wit, the surrender of the 
fortress. Both premises and conclusion were 
energetically disputed. It was maintained that 
no hopes had been disappointed, inasmuch as none 
had been formed of receiving assistance from 
without the walls by any one but himself; — 
that it was absurd to expect Bem to appear as a 
Dens ex Machind, to j)lay the part of a Saving 
Angel, and rescue us from our difficulties; that 
Eomom, in fact, required no external aid, having 
sufficient ability and means to defend herself; that 
the surrender of Peterwardein was to be regretted, 
certainly, but this circumstance could deprive Ko- 
mom of none of its power — the strength of its un- 
conquered walls was not less, because Peterwardein 
was in the hands of Austria; that the demora? 
lization of the garrison was greatly exaggerated, for 
although a few soldiers had deserted, it was not to 
the enemy, but to their homes, and that the chief 
cause of their desertion was the tedium of their lives 
in the trenches and on the walls ; that it was, in 
fact, impatience at not being led against the enemy, 
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not fear of the enemy^ which drove them from the 
fortress^ but that the great body was as brave^ as 
obedient^ and as anxious to meet the Austrians as 
ever ; that with forty thousand men of this spirit^ 
it would be easy to make a gallant stand against the 
troops of the despot. 

Of the truth of this last statement I was a per- 
sonal witness myself. I am sorry to be compelled 
to contradict another statement of Elapka^ namely^ 
that the hussars who had belonged to Grorgey's 
corps^ and had fled to Komom^ had introduced a 
bad spirit^ and much demoralization^ amongst the 
troops of the garrison. This is not the fact. The 
men who came to Komom might have returned to 
their homes from Villagos^ had they chosen^ but they 
sought another opportunity of fighting and^ if ne- 
cessary^ of dying for their country. Men animated 
by such a spirit of devoted patriotism were not 
exactly the persons to demoralize the troops with 
which they mingled^ nor do they deserve to have 
their fair fame stained by such an imputation ; but 
Klapka beheved the yielding of the fortress to be 
inevitable^ and used every means to bring others to 
the same opinion. When he proposed it, however, 
he met with a decided and determined resistance^ 
especially from the artillery soldiers. The firmest 
opponent of the proposition was Thali, whoy as an 
old favourite of Kossuth^ believed himself^ perhaps^ 
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at liberty to speak more boldly and openly than 
others, and, in acknowledgment of his candour, waa 
sent to prison, from which he was released only the 
day before the surrender of the fortress. 

On the day following, Klapka issued a procla- 
mation, in which he forbade all discussions con- 
cerning the surrender in public places, such as 
taverns and coffee-houses. He also prohibited the 
assemblage of groups in the streets, lest they 
should talk of it. The excitement was very great 
amongst the population, and increased vdth the pro- 
bability of their falling into the hands of the 
Austrians. A few artillery officers, who had openly 
expressed their determination not to lay down their 
arms, were immediately placed under arrest. 

The conduct of the town's people under these 
trying circumstances was beyond all praise. The 
town, which lies at the confluence of the Waag 
and Danube, was excellently situated for commercial 
purposes. Before the breaking out of the war it 
had a thriving trade, especially in wood and com, 
by which some handsome fortunes had been made. 
The inhabitants had now, however, for a year and 
a half, been totally deprived of all traffic by the war. 
Nor was this the only trial of their firmness, for in 
the summer of 1848, nearly the whole town had 
been reduced to ashes by a tremendous conflagration. 
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It had continued in that state ever since. Yet^ 
notwithstanding all this loss and misery^ and 
though they were obliged to burrow in the ruins 
of their former residences^ they were ready and 
willing to endure the burdens and dangers of a 
lengthened siege^ the termination of which could 
not be seen^ and to encounter an uncertain result^ 
rather than yield to the cruel foe that waited for 
them outside the walls. They had a more distinct 
and correct view of the character of the enemy 
with whom they had to deal than Klapka himself. 
I will not suggest that their patriotism was purer 
and more disinterested. Klapka reduced his de^ 
mands and stipulations gradually: day after day 
they became more conformable to the wishes 
of Austria. Imperial proclamations poured into 
Komom by various means, offering a variety of 
conditions to the population and to the garrison. 

The devices of Austria to get the last of the 
Hungarian corps into her hands, display the most 
incredible contempt for all that is deemed worthy of 
reverence and respect amongst men. The most 
unscrupulous violation of truth, the falsest pro- 
fessions, and the most premeditated deceptions 
were constantly practised. One device, which I 
am about to record, will illustrate the cold-blooded 
and cruel enmity of the Imperial Government 
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against the unhappy Hungarians^ and the epicurean 
restraint it put upon its appetite for slaughter^ until 
the victims should be all beneath its hand. 

The captive Generals^ and other officers at Arad^ 
had been told in confidence that they had nothing to 
fear for their lives ; that the Emperor was only 
waiting for the surrender of Komom to grant a 
general amnesty ; that this was looked upon as the 
seal of Hungary^s submission^ and was absolutely 
necessary^ in order that the whole land might be 
included in one universal act of pardon. 

Upon these representations they were induced to 
write to Elapka^ begging him to yields and ter- 
minate the miseries of their imprisonment. The 
artifice was sufficiently transparent^ but it im- 
posed upon Klapka^ sustained as it was by the 
apparent desire of Haynau to conclude the affair 
amicably. 

The arrogant Feldzeugmeister^ who had pre- 
viously declared that he would not treat with rebels, 
now sent one high officer after another to negotiate 
with the Commander of Komom ; and lest such men 
as Count Nugent should not have sufficient weight 
or persuasiveness, undertook the office of Ambas-^ 
sador to the said rebels himself at last. But there 
is little doubt that in taking this step, which to him 
must have been one of deep humiliation, he promised 
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within his soul to compensate for it by his fdtnie 
vengeance* 

It was easy to seei^ from all these schemes and 
ru9e0, that Austria wished at aknost any cost to 
avoid the necessity of besieging the fortress once 
more. Indeed^ even to the most superficial observer^ 
the impossibiUty of capturing Komom must have 
been evident. The Russians were gone. Austria 
had hardly strength enough to hold what they had 
placed in her hands. The whole country was 
animated by a spirit of violent hostility and ven- 
getmce against her for her unheard-of faithlessness 
and cruelty. 

The beleaguering of Komom would require almost 
her entire disposable force : a Hungarian guerilla 
war would immediately spring up. The creative 
genius of Kossuth might be again exercised^ and out 
of the ruins of the former Hungarian army, a new 
one might arise, animated with a tenfold hatred of 
Austrian rule"; and being taught by experience, 
might leave Haynau hampered before Komom, and 
not only deprive the Imperialists of all their advan- 
tages in Hungary, but carry the war into the heart 
of Vienna, and kindle the combustible materials 
which lay there and in all the hereditary dominions 
of the Hapsburgs in such abundance. These were 
dangers to be avoided at any price, even that of 
honour and truth itself. 
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Klapka was luUed by aU tlie appearances of cor- 
diality and good-will which were daily exhibited to 
him. He was first awakened from his pleasing 
dreams by the shriek of horror which ascended from 
all Hungary when the work of lying was finished^ 
and that of death began. He was deceived^ grossly 
deceived, and afterwards laughed at by the hyena of 
Brescia. WeU might Klapka have mourned, when 
he remembered the conference on the Heath of 
Herkaly. He had been invited thither by Haynau 
to a personal interview, by a letter conceived in the 
most polite and flattering terms. 

Klapka accepted the invitation, and went forth, 
accompanied by at least five hundred officers. 
Haynau appeared soon after with a strong escort. 
All who could leave Komom hastened to witness this 
last flicker of Hungarian freedom. I was present 
myseK, drawn by an irresistible attraction^ and stood 
close by the principal performers in the melancholy 
drama. Haynau stood quite uear my carriage. 
He is tall and meagre ; but his countenance did not 
express that thirst for blood which obtained for him 
such infamous notoriety in Italy, and of which he 
was about to give such signal proofs in Hungary. 
From his lips hung long, grey moustaches. 

Perhaps in his whole life he had never shown 
himself more courtly than on this occasion. At 
every sentence he addressed Klapka as '^ Herr 
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General/' Where was Klapka's perception f Conld 
he not see that this was the same man who had but 
a short time before denounced all the heroism of 
" Herr General'' as rebellious opposition ? and that 
his bowing and glozing now was but the insidious 
windings of the serpent about to clasp its victim in 
its murderous folds ? " His Majesty the Emperor 
wished to put an end to the effusion of blood in 
Hungary/' 

Thus he began with a lie^ for the fall of Komom 
was intended both by Emperor and Camarilla to 
be the signal for a general throat-cutting throughout 
the land^ and Haynau knew it. Klapka did not 
refuse to surrender; he said, he only wished to 
obtain honourable terms, and again proposed his 
original conditions, which were refused by Haynau* 
Klapka was not sufficiently energetic throughout; 
and as Haynau saw his resolution waver, his own 
language gradually assumed a more threatening and 
determined tone. " I will blockade you,'' said he, 
*' and bombard the town." 

The simple answer to this threat, and that which 
would have made the deepest impression on this 
hard-hearted man, was : '^ Bombard and blockade, 
Herr General, we are prepared for it." But Klapka 
was no Henzi, he yielded to the threatening foe, and 
at last they agreed upon the following terms of 
surrender : The garrison was to be allowed to depart 
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freely, and to receive a general amnesty ; nor were 
they to be forced to enlist in the Austrian service. 
An amnesty for the land and for the rest of the 
Hungarian army was left out of view, and the result 
was the 6th of October massacre. Half the paper- 
money which had been issued for circulation in 
Koanom, was to be acknowledged, and exchanged 
for Austrian currency by Haynau. The whole loss 
thus fell upon the true-hearted people of Komorn, 
amounting to five hundred thousand florins, in 
addition to aU the amazing sacrifices they had 
already made for the Hungarian cause. A few other 
conditions were agreed upon, having reference solely 
to the protection and security of the soldiery. 

The garrison and Klapka were saved, but Hun- 
gary was left to be trodden in the dust. Paper- 
money, to the enormous extent of sixty-six millions 
of florins, was annihilated at one blow. The country 
hoped to the last that this money would be saved 
by the stipulations at Komorn. Nothing would 
have been easier. I had already proposed that it 
should have been allowed ten years currency, and 
be redeemed within that period by a tax levied on 
the country. The debt could have been extin- 
guished in this manner without causing any extra- 
ordinary suffering; but by discrediting the paper 
suddenly, thousands of famiUes were, at one crash, 
zeduced £rom affluence to ruin and beggary. I 
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myself lost fifty thousand florins^ the produce of 
the sale of an estate in the Neutra County. I 
asked Klapka and Ujfaazyj a few days before the 
surrender^ to repay me the sum which I had lent 
Gorgey at Buda for the use of the soldiers^ they 
refused to acknowledge it^ and afterwards said there 
was no money to meet the claim. Palfy, seeing 
that I was likely to fall to the ground between these 
two expedients^ remonstrated energetically^ and 
asked where the chest was which had been taken 
from the Austrians at Nagysarlo^ full of gold and 
silver ? The answer to this was short : Gorgey had 
taken it with him. 

But these are petty troubles, and hardly worthy 
of attention, compa^d with the greater tllgB J 
gotten in this treaty. The Uves of our noble 
Generals and statesmen, who were languishing in 
the prisons of Arad, waiting till the surrender of 
Komorn should give them liberty. They had been 
fiattered continually with these hopes. It seemed 
to give the Austrian Government pleasure to excite 
their expectations to the highest degree that their 
despair might be the deeper. 

The cowardly and cruel feline race is not the only 
one that plays with its victims before it devours 
them. The Generals at Arad had been wrought 
upon until they were induced to write to Klapka, 
requesting him to surrender, as the Emperor was 
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only waiting for that event to restore them to liberty. 
Why was not this point insisted upon ? Why were 
not the Uves of our heroic countrymen made the 
very first stipulation in the conditions ? It would 
have been loyal^ faithful^ glorious^ to die in such a 
quarrel. It would have formed a worthy finale to 
our noble struggle^ had the garrison determined to 
bury themselves ux the ruins rather than abandon 
their brothers in arms. Such a heroic resolution 
would have struck terror into the tyrants^ for the 
basest of mankind are abashed in the presence of 
exalted virtue. It would have surrounded the fall 
of Komom with a sublime interest. It would have 
i^ttracted the admiration of all nations amongst 
which the ties of faith and veradty are acknow- 
ledged^ and the sun of Hungarian freedom would 
have set in splendours worthy of its noon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Conference at Herkaly terminates — Dissatisfaction amongst the 
garrison — General breaking up — Adieus — Departure from 
Komom — Airiyal at Buda — Arrival at Pesth — Murder of 
Bathyanyi — Haynau's proscriptions — Horrible cruelties of Aus- 
tria — My danger from the Austrians — Danielis imprisoned— 
Interview with Prince Lichtenstein — Intercession for Danielis 
— Lichtenstein's character — The Neugebaude at Pesth — ^The 
Kossuth ladies in prison — Death of Csdnyi — ^Attempt to relieve 
the wounded Hungarians — ^First intelligence of the murders at 
Arad — Policy of these crimes — ^Their effects on Hungary — 
Their pretext. 

Let us return to the Conference at Herkaly 
Heath. At length all was settled : the terms were 
agreed upon^ and Haynau proceeded to sign them. 
Several of our officers cried: "That will not be 
sufficient ; the Emperor himself must subscribe the 
document/^ Klapka was silent for some time^ and 
at last joined in the general protest. Haynau^s lips 
trembled^ and turned pale with passion ; a baleful 
fire shot from his eyes^ but he preserved an external 
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Gomposure^ and said nothing. The conference had 
reached its termination, and we returned to Komom, 
full of the saddest anticipations. 

It was becoming more and more evident that 
Austria did not mean well towards us. Haynau^s 
conduct to-day had greatly strengthened our sus- 
picions. We had only his dishonoured name as a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of the conditions, under 
which life and Hberty were to be yielded to the 
power of a party who had shown such utter remorse- 
lessness in the destruction of both. 

The town of-'Komom was furious at this treaty. 
The artillerists of the fortress were upon the point 
of revolt. They would hear nothing of a surrender, 
and were determined to defend the fortress them- 
selves, even should the other troops yield. Klapka 
was obliged to withdraw himself as much as possible 
from public view. He knew that this transaction 
had made him exceedingly unpopular amongst the 
soldiers, who could not bear the idea of marching 
out disarmed and humbled in the sight of an enemy 
whom they had so often beaten on the battle-field. 
There was hardly one of them who would not have 
preferred dying the death of a herA under the ruins 
of Komorn rather than submit to such a disgrace, 
and return to his home with such a stain upon his 
fame. On the next day an Austrian officer took the 
command of the place. 
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I began now to think of my own safety^ and 
applied to tliis new official for a passport^ but was 
informed that civil officers and ladies could not be 
allowed to leave the town till after its evacuation by 
the garrison. This rather alarmed me^ as I dreaded 
being discovered by the Austrians^ or being betrayed 
to them after the departure of our soldiers. I was 
relieved from this embarrassment by the poor in- 
vaUd^ Falfy^ who was still weak^ though reco- 
vering. He proposed that I should travel with him 
as his sister; and a passport^ in which I was thus 
qualified^ having been procured from Klapka^ I was 
once more at ease. 

Whilst vidth Elapka for the purpose of obtaining 
my passport^ thinking it might be the last oppor- 
tunity I should have of speaking to him^ I said : 
"You have obtained exceedingly advantageous 
terms for the garrison of Komom^ General.'' I 
laid particular stress on the word garrison^ so that 
he could easily perceive my meaning. He did not 
care to enter upon the subject^ and turned away^ 
pretending not to have heard me. He thanked me 
very cordially for the services I had done for our 
lost fatherland^ and we parted to meet no more on 
the soil that gave us birth. 

It was now a general scene of leave-taking ; old 
friendships and sorrows had bound many together 
in that fortress who were now about to be separated 
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for ever. Hands were pressed in silence^ and sor* 
rowfal adieus whispered^ whilst the bitter tears that 
flowed down our cheeks^ spoke that which the 
choking voice refused to utter. It was a day of 
gloom and sadness; yet how much more dark 
would it have appeared to us, had we any prescience 
of the fearful eyents which were about to follow ! 

The loss of Komorn weighed heavily upon our 
minds; the brightest pearl had fallen from the 
Hungarian Grown. But we thought^ the Emperor 
has promised that peace shall be restored to our 
cities^ our fields^ and our homesteads ; that pardon 
and grace shall be extended to our gallant country- 
men. It was a delusion^ but it gave us some hope 
in the sadness of our parting. 

The disarmament went on rapidly. The doleful 
scenes of Villagos were renewed. I had seen Hun* 
gary in her glory, rushing along her career of 
victory like a meteor^ brilliant and brief^ and now I 
saw her sink in the dust^ extinguished and absorbed. 

I crossed the bridge which led from Komorn, It 
was the same which the Hungarians had con- 
structed in despite of all the enemy's efforts to 
prevent it. Here had our fearless countrymen 
laboured coolly and deliberately to throw up this 
structure^ in the midst of a storm of death hurled 
upon them from the guns of Austria; but their 
bravery, their devotion were a vain sacrifice. The 
Hungarian banner still waved mournfully upon the 
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walls of Komorn — ^it was the last dying sign of 
our freedom and nationality. To me it seemed 
surrounded with a gloom which defied the bright 
beams of the morning sun. The heavy movements 
of the troops and the rumbling of the artillery, 
as they were assembling in the great Rosalie Square, 
were plainly audible upon the bridge. 

I hastened away &om the spot ; the sound fell 
upon my heart with a cold and benumbing effect. 
I could only weep ; tears, evermore tears ! the ovlf 
resource of a woman. Oh I how I longed fwr the 
bodily vigour of the other sex, that I might have 
been able to carry out the intentions of my soul. 
I would not have fled, I would not have wept ; but 
to the last have opposed the tigers that were coming 
to lay waste my country and tear her bosom. It is 
only on such occasions that we have to regret our 
sex. The honours and tenderness with which we 
are surrounded might well be exchanged for a share 
in such a quarrel, and the opportunity of dying 
in such a cause. Well could I understand the 
longings of Clarchen when she felt her bodily 
weakness unable to sustain the determination of her 
will, and cried : 

" Welch Gliick sonder Gleicben 
Ein Manas-bild zu sein.'' 

I drove forward, accompanied by the troops, which 
were now fast departing from Komorn. They were all 
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silent and sad ; they felt no desire to relieve the weary 
march^ as in former days^ by the laughter-moving 
story or cheerful song. They sought their homes 
listlessly and sullenly^ as if the beloved objects 
that there awaited them had lost a portion of their 
value in the fall of their fatherland. 

I reached Buda on the following day, where it 
was necessary to obtain legitimation. Having 
accomplished this, I proceeded to Pesth. I felt 
no more anxiety for anything ; all had now become 
utterly indifferent to me. The great drama was 
at its catastrophe. There was but one scene of 
skughter and blood to terminate the Hungarian 
tragedy. I stopped at my old hotel, and there fresh 
tidings of evil reached me. Kossuth^s mother and 
sisters had been seized by order of the Austrian 
Government, and were now imprisoned at Buda; 
whilst the noble Bathyanyi was to be hanged. I 
thought I had lost all susceptibility for further an- 
guish of mind, but this intelligence stung me with a 
fresh pang. I could not altogether believe it, des- 
perate and unscrupulous as I knew those to be into 
whose hands he had fallen. The very rumour of it, 
however, had thrown the whole city of Pesth into a 
state of violent alarm and excitement. Whenever 
two citizens met, the first question was : " Have you 
heard that Bathyanyi is to be hanged V^ The in- 
telligence was repeated by the children, and a species 
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of benumbed and incredulous terror seemed to have 
seized the whole population. Yet there it stood in 
black and white: ''Count Louis Bathyanyi is con* 
demned to be hanged/' 

The chief of the Hungarian magnates^ the noble 
and beautiful Bathyanyi^ whose presence was hailed 
as an omen of blessing wherever he appeared — the 
second Kossuth^ the idol of the Magyar race — ^must 
he hang like a murderer^ between heaven and earth ? 
must that hand^ unstained by a single blot, which 
the best and highest in the land have kissed with reve« 
rence^ dangle from the gibbet^ like that of a common 
felon ? Impossible ! They would not beUeve it. 
The horrors of the most barbarous times offered 
nothing like it. The very beasts of the forest would 
have been mild before that calm and glorious coun* 
tenance. Austria would not compromise herself 
with the other nations of the civilized world by this 
foul murder. All this was said^ and much more. 
The foolish citizens argued like men^ and from 
human premises. They did not consider that it 
was Austria which sat in judgment^ and that Haynau 
was the chosen executioner. 

Who can say he has arrived at the lowest depth 
of human suffering? I thought at Yillagos that 
nature could sustain no more than I felt. I was 
reserved to experience the fallacy of that conclusion. 
Day after day the blackest intelligence reached us 
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from every quarter. I can say, in the literal sense 
of the words, that my heart was lacerated, and the 
wounds were daily opened afresh. I look not now 
for healing except in the grave : the earth yields no 
balm for woimds like mine. May it please Heaven, 
before I close my eyes in death, to give me one 
gUmpse of promise that my country may yet be free; 
one ray, however feeble, of that day which, if there 
be truth in nature, shall shine upon the world yet, 
in the full meridian of liberty. 

On the 6th of October I left Pesth. Bathyanyi's 
execution was postponed, in consequence of his 
having attempted to destroy himself in prison with 
a dagger, his sense of religion having yielded before 
his terror of the infamy prepared for him. The 
night before my departure, the rolling of waggons, 
and the heavy tread 'of troops in the streets, told 
that they were engaged in executing the proscrip- 
tion which the baser Sylla of modem times had issued. 
Many, without any previous notice, were dragged 
from their beds, and hurried off to a sudden and 
shriftless death. Woe to that person now upon 
whom the slightest suspicion alighted; he might bid 
farewell for dreary years, if not for ever, to the 
blooming earth and the blue heavens. 

Let the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, and 
the cruelty of Torquemada, be no more held up to 
the wrath of mankind, as the last excess of human 
depravity. Let the Austrian Government and Hay- 
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nau take their place ; and instead of Venice and its 
Council of Ten^ its Bridge of Sighs and Chamber of 
Lead^ let the Camarilla and its agents be pointed to^ 
in all future ages^ as having exceeded^ in their tre- 
mendous villany^ all that the most hateful of man-* 
kind had previously dreamed of. The Neugebaude 
of Pesth witnessed scenes of more callous and vile 
inhumanity than were ever perpetrated in the prison 
of St. Mark. The rack and torture were there used^ 
but it was upon the body only. Austria^ with a 
devilish refinement^ avoided the more rude and tole- 
rable torture of the flesh, and racked the minds of 
her victims : yes, tore the living fibres of their hearts^ 
before consigning them to the hangman. Forty 
Colonels were condemned to death, at Arad ; they 
were led out daily to see the bloody execution done 
upon their comrades and friends. They witnessed, 
in this manner, the murder of thirteen Hungarian 
Generals, on the 6th of October ; eight days after, 
they were themselves led out to execution; and 
after having suifered death in anticipation, their vile 
sentence was commuted to ten years^ imprisonment 
in irons. Compared with tortures like these, the 
Spanish boot and wheel were mercy itself. The 
dungeons of Spielberg and Kuffstein, could they 
speak, would reveal scenes of human woe and suffer- 
ing, far beyond anything ever witnessed by the 
prisons of Seville or Madrid. 

I directed my course now to one of my estates. 
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which^for sufficient reasons^ I had placed in the hands 
of a true friend^ who held it for me in his own name^ 
and faithfully discharged his trust ; whilst the pro- 
perty waa saved from confiscation as weU as from 
plunder. I found everything there in good order ; 
but of what advantage could it be to me ? I had 
ventured all in the struggle against the party now 
dominant^ and they knew it. I had deceived their 
utmost vigilance in order to assist my fatherland ; 
I had penetrated their camps and fortresses^ even 
the very palace of their Emperor ; and conveyed in- 
telligence from thence to the champions of freedom. 

Their vengeance against me was boundless; I 
could not hope to conceal myself from it^ now that it 
was rampant in the land. These chambers and fields^ 
where I had passed a sunny childhood in peace and 
security^ could not shelter me from those that 
sought my blood. Suspicion never sleeps^ and 
treason is ever ready at its service. I might be 
denounced at any moment to the Austrian autho- 
rities, and then death or imprisonment for life were 
the slightest penalties I had to expect. I saw that 
flight and exile were my lot, and prepared to submit 
to it with calmness. I spent one night in the halls 
of my fathers ; but even that did not pass without 
bringing tidings of fresh terror and distress. 

Danielis sent his servant to inform me, that he 
with four other officers had been arrested, and 
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placed in the NeugebSude at Festli; and to beg 
that I would do what I could to av^ their fate. 
Danielis had been a true and faithfal friend; I 
esteemed him as an upright and honourable patriot^ 
and felt the deepest distress at the intelligence of 
his arrest. I could not resist his appeal, and deter- 
mined to go to Pesth, the city of death itself, and 
even to speak to Haynau, believing that the very 
boldness of such a step would, in some measure, 
secure me from the imminent dangers with which 
it was fraught. 

I set out immediately, and on my arrival learned 
that Haynau was absent, and that Prince Lichten- 
stein had taken his place until his retum. I went 
to the Prince at once, and, to my great astonish- 
ment, found that he remembered me from my finst 
appearance at Court; his recollection of me was 
very faint, however, and he had no suspicion what* 
ever that I had married the Baron von Beck after- 
wards. I perceived this instantly, and did not call 
myself by my married name, but merely told him 
that I was living at my country*seat in the county of 
Pesth. He asked me very courteously to what he 
was indebted for the honour of my visit. I said 
I had not come on my own account, but to appeal 
to him on behalf of the father of a family who had 
been imprisoned, and whose four yoimg and 
motherless children were broken-hearted at his lot. 
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The Frinoe seemed moved^ but said he feared he 
eould not do much towards the liberation of any 
one. I answered^ that I felt perfectly certain that 
he for whom I supplicated pardon would not be 
found guilty of any crime meriting severe punish** 
ment^ as he had not contended against Austria with 
arms in his hands; meanwhile^ at present all I 
begged for was^ that Danielis^s estates and farms 
might be properly administered and taken care 
of, for, in consequence of his imprisonment, they 
were likely to be entirely ruined; and this could 
be of no advantage, even should they be by-and-by 
confiscated. 

Lichtenstein was very friendly, and said my peti- 
tion must be presented in writing. He sent for 
an aide-de-camp, and told him to go to the chan- 
cy, and get a petition of the requisite kind dravm 
up. I sat with the Prince whilst the petition was 
being prepared, and took that opportunity to tell 
him that this was the same Danielis who had saved 
the royal properties of Altschutt and Margaret 
Island from destruction, when the Hungarians held 
possession of Buda and Festh. 

The aide-de-camp returned with the paper, which 
I signed, and then took my leave, with the Prince's 
promise that it should be presented in the proper 
quarter, and that I should have an answer as soon 
as possible. 
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Three days afterwards I received a message to the 
eflfect^ that the prayer of the petition was granted 
and that Danielis^s property should suffer no detri- 
ment during his imprisonment. I then applied for 
leave to visit him and the Kossuth ladies in the 
prison ; this was at once accorded to me. I think 
of Lichtenstein with pleasure; he was a man of 
good principles and a kindly nature; and when 
Haynau commenced his butcheries in Festh^ refused 
to stain himself with innocent bloody or in any 
measure to participate in the hideous crimes about 
to be perpetrated. He left the city^ and Haynau 
remained to do his deeds alone. 

Feeling myself more secure in a great city like 
Festh^ so long as I kept out of view^ than I could 
be in a country dwellings I remained there for some 
days. I visited the Neugebaude — ^the Austrian Bas- 
tile — in which there were confined^ at this time, not 
fewer than sixteen hundred of Hungary's noblest 
and bravest citizens. 

The only opportunity allowed for visiting the 
prisoners, was from two to three in the afternoon. 
The prisoner visited was allowed to leave his cel)^ 
and walk with the visitor in the corridors and halls 
of the edifice. Here there was entire liberty to 
speak on any topic during the time prescribed. 
Numerous groups passed one another in these 
places, treading lightly, and whispering their com- 
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mimications^ in order to avoid disturbing one ano- 
ther^ and to make the most of the precious mo- 
ments. 

Women, hidden with veils, here sought a last 
interview with their doomed husbands, sons, or 
brothers. Broken-hearted fathers, grey with sudden 
grief, came trembling, to look once more upon their 
sons, before the grave or the prison should close 
upon them for ever. It was a deeply impressive, 
an astounding, scene of living agony. Hands were 
clasped in silence, low sobs were heard in every 
direction; whilst the continued whispering conveyed 
a more powerful intimation of anguish than the 
loudest shrieks. It was the very language of 
woe. 

Here one was sustaining a fainting woman; in 
another place a father was straining his son to his 
bosom in one long parting embrace. Every gesture 
and tone that met the eye or ear, spoke of hopeless 
and helpless sorrow. I saw Danielis, and told him 
what I had done. He was deeply grateful. He 
gave me some other directions necessary to the 
security of his property, and I took my leave. The 
clock struck three the hour of departure had come. 
The deep booming of the bell had an inexpressibly 
mournful soimd, as it filled the hall and passages 
of the building, and • startled the various groups 
from their doleful conferences. Again there was 
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a renewal of all those gestiues and expre88i<Mn by 
which love and sorrow seek to utter themselves ; but 
now they were louder, and more impassioned than 
at first. 

The place resounded with stifled sobs and low 
shrieks^ some seemed unable to tear themselves 
away from the loved ones whom they were leaving 
in this mansion of despair and death. At lengthy 
the stem mandate of the keepers of the prison 
necessitated a separation^ leaving it doubtful whether 
visitors or visited were most wretched. Before 
evening, many of the prisoners were removed from 
their cells, never more to look upon the &ce of man, 
until .they shall meet their murderer at the last 
dread tribunal, and say to him, before the Judge of 
all: "Thou didst it!" 

On the day following this vi»t, I employed 
myself on behalf of Danielis. My object was to get 
it attested by unsuspected Austrians, that he had 
preserved the royal properties at Margaret Island 
and Altsehutt from destruction. I visited the chief 
bailiff of the former estate; and, to his credit I 
must say, that he remembered Danielis's interfe- 
rence with gratitude, and promised willingly to do 
everything in his power to serve him. It was now 
two o^clock; I had another visit to make to the 
prison. It was one, at the contemplation of which, 
I trembled myself ; yet duty, friendship, admiration. 
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every motive which actuates the human heart to 
aympathy^ forbade me to leave the city without 
seeing^ and endeavouring to console^ the mother 
of the illustriouB Kossuth. 

She^ with his three sisters and their children^ 
had been seized and thrust into the common prison^ 
by order of the Austrian Government. They had 
fallen into the hands of the Russians^ at Gross- 
wardein^ and^ so long as they remained in the power 
of that people^ were treated with distinguished 
consideration and respect^ although the Austrians 
had many times attempted to subject them to the 
grossest contumely and insult. The noble Gsanyi 
had promised Kossuth to remain with them^ and his 
hfe fell a sacrifice to his fidelity ; for he was cap- 
tured with them^ and afterwards hanged like a felon 
on a common gibbet. 

I entered the wretched chamber allotted to them 
by the magnanimous house of Hapsburg^ and stood 
for a long time speechless with conflicting emotions 
of grief and indignaticm^ as I looked upon the 
majestic face of the mother of Hungary's greatest 
man. She was then more than seventy years of age, 
and yet her figure was unbent by time. A deep 
sadness had settled upon her brow^ and her eye 
seemed to have grown dim with weeping. Little 
did we thinks when we last met at Debreczin^ that 
our next meeting would take place under such cir^ 
Guxnstances. She flew into my arms, and covered 
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my brow with passionate kisses. I could only press 
her to my bosom^ and mingle my tears with hers 
and those of her hapless daughters. I must not 
violate the sanctity of a mother's sorrow by repeat- 
ing the subject of our discourse^ suffice it to say, 
that it turned continually upon the one great theme — 
her son^ the hero and idol of his country ; and that 
everything was said which the profound love and 
friendship he could inspire dictated. We strove to 
find comfort in his glory and fame, not unsuc 
cessfully; and after another cordial embrace we 
separated. 

The streets of Festh swarmed with disabled Hun- 
garian soldiers, who were destitute of all means of 
livings except charity. I felt deep compassion for 
the poor fellows, and set on foot a subscription, 
which succeeded tolerably, and was the means of 
relieving many of them, and enabling them to reach 
their distant homes. Whilst engaged in this manner, 
the journals brought the first intelligence of the 
slaughters at Arad. I need not attempt to describe 
the efiect of these tidings upon the inhabitants of 
Festh. The sensation produced by them in the 
most distant parts of the world, and amongst parties 
hitherto unfiriendly to us, sufficiently attests the 
nature of those atrocities. I shall simply say that, 
to appease the manes of Latour, who was killed 
by a town mob broken loose from civil con- 
trol, the following Hungarian (xenerals were con- 
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demned to death : Kiss snd Dezewfly were sl^ot. 
Aulichj Samjaaich, Nagy-Sandor, Torok, Lahner, 
Vecseyj Kneczieh, Foltraiberg, Leiiimgeii-Weat«r- 
bu^, and Schweidel were hanged, Ttey were 
brotight out together, and hanged one by one ; those 
whose lot was to come, together with all the Hun- 
garian officers in prison, being compelled to witness 
the death-struggles, which tiiey were soon to feel 
themselves. 

The civilized world stood aghast at this fearful 
deed. Even rebels, who bad really revolted from 
their lawful king, had not been dealt with thus for 
many ages. After submission, the wisest policy was 
deemed to be oblivion in most lands which laid 
claioi to civilization ; but that one country should 
treat another in such a manner, and in direct viola- 
tion of treaties and stipulations, seemed so monstrous 
and incredible, that in many parts of Europe people 
refused to believe it. What, when the gallant and 
generous Hungarians lay bound at their feet, to cut 
their throata like sheep ! It is impossible. Such 
was the language of many. But they should have 
remembered the policy of the house of Hapsburg, 
and they would have ceased to wonder. 

The annihilation of Hungary, as a nation, was 
aimed at. One great and terrific blow, which should 
lay her prostrate in the dust, and fill ber heart with 
fear and submission, was determined upon ; and that 
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blow was struck, not in open battle, where the 
contest is fair, and the feelings of the opponents are 
not ungenerous, but by persons whom frequent defeat 
had envenomed against their conquerors in the 
field. They had, by the basest artifices, induced 
their victims to yield themselves into their power, 
^nd then the blow descended with malice and vin- 
dictive cruelty, such as cowards alone can feel. Yes, 
the blow fell ; but instead of crushing the Hunga- 
rian nation, it has cut away and destroyed the 
firmest prop of the Imperial throne. 

Never while streams descend from the blue Car- 
pathians, or their tops are white with snow, shall 
the treachery of Austria be forgotten in Hungary. 
The shepherd shall repeat the bloody tale of Arad 
in the fields, and the peasant in the cottage. From 
Presburg to Peterwardein it shaU roll on the broad 
Danube, and from thence to the sea. All nations 
shall know of it, and class it with the day of Bar- 
tholomew, and the autos^da-fi of older and less 
enlightened times ; but in the heart of Hungary it 
shall remain for ever, a voice and a warning, to 
refuse faith in the house of Hapsbui^, and to hate 
it as a duty. 

The time may come when Austria, beset by 
enemies and approaching her fall, will beg for aid 
from Hungary; but she will not receive it, the 
shades of Arad would be discontented. It is hence- 
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forth the holiest duty of every Hungarian man to 
love his fatherland^ but his next is to hate Austria 
and the Hapsburgs. Fools ! they thought they had 
destroyed the spirit of the Magyar race. They 
used the hangman^s axe with good will. But I 
tell them they have only lopped off a few branches^ 
though tall and beautiful^ from a tree whose growth 
is perennial^ which shall shoot its head loftier^ and 
approach nearer to the sky from the wounds they 
have made. When the great time comes, Hungary 
will not want great men, the life-sap of Arpad is 
vigorous, and full of vital energy. They have sowed 
the land with dragon^s teeth, and when the harvest 
comes the crop will not be deficient. 

Once upon a time heathenism crucified, and burnt 
with pitched garments, and threw to wild beasts, 
and sawed asunder, and crushed and mangled with 
every device of ingenuity, the disciples of the Re- 
deemer, as despotism has since treated the Mends 
and champions of liberty. Heathenism sat down, 
after the work of death and struck medals, and 
offered sacrifices to its gods with many obscene 
rites, to celebrate the extinction of the Gospel, and 
the death of the last Christian. But heathenism 
has forsaken the earth, fled like a grisly phantom, 
and left the world to that Gospel. 

Will not despotism learn from this, that the time is 
eoming when it also must flee with all ugly shadows 
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before the light that has dawned upon the world ? 
Tyrants may kill^ shoot^ and hang the prophets of 
the new epochs but they cannot destroy or arrest 
the growing consciousness of power^ nor the in- 
creasing desire for freedom amongst the mass of 
mankind. They refuse to look at the reality of 
things. They believe in themselves alone. They 
hide themselves fix>m truth in unreal fancies — ^the 
foolish traditions of their houses and dynasties. 
And because they choose darkness rather than lights 
imagine that they have fixed the sun^ which is^ 
meanwhile, rising calmly and grandly^ exposing as 
it rises these intoxicated and infatuated beings to 
the scorn and disgust of mankind. 

The pretext under which the murders of Arad 
were committed^ was retaliation for the death of 
Latour and Lambert. Now, it was well known at 
Vienna, that these men were put to death by a rude 
mob under sudden excitement, that every educated 
person in Hungary disapproved of these deeds as 
shameful and cruel. Yet, for these deeds, thirteen 
Hungarian Generals, who mourned over them as 
disgracefcd to the country, were condemned to die 
by the hands of the common hangman. Thirteen 
men, some of noble, all of high birth, educated, 
enlightened men, animated with the purest and 
most exalted principles, most of them in the bloom 
of life, each of them the centre of many loving 
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relationships ; men who had earned the admiration 
and applause of their country by their' heroic quali- 
ties^ and who would have died rather than commit 
the deeds for which they died, were consigned to the 
hideous minister, whose pollutecPfingers had hitherto 
adjusted the cord to the neck of rude ruffianism, to 
rid the world of miscreants unworthy of a place in it 
longer. 

Forgive me, reader, if I linger by the bloody and 
dishonoured graves of these men. They were my 
friends ; and had you known them as I did, you too 
would help me to do justice to their memory, aqd to 
hold up to the horror and admonition of mankind 
the conduct of their assassins. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

My feelings and thoughts respecting the Austrian mnrders-* 
Change in the Palace Bathyanyi — Fresh murders by Haynau — 
Prince WoTonetzky hanged — ImpUcable Tengeance of the 
Archduchess Sophia~^I venture to seek an interview with 
Haynau on Danielis's behalf— Haynau's rage against Kossuth 
— He entraps the Deputies — He evades the treaty of Komom — 
Treatment of the Hungarian officers — Preparations for flight — 
A gleam of sunshine — Kossuth's children — Danielis's life saved 
— Public honour to Kossuth's family — Kossuth's poverty — 
Kossuth's mother — Her sorrows — Kossuth's sister, Meszl^n3ri 
— Haynau's rdgn of terror — Departure from Pesth — Arrival at 
Raab. 

I CANNOT forget murdered kinsmen and friends : 
even now^ although a year has passed since the 
earth closed over their mangled bodies^ I find 
it difficult to persuade myself that these things can 
be. Often do I see them in thought as they once 
stood living before my eyes. There is the venerable 
and courtly Kiss^ the munificent patron of art^ the 
kind master and indulgent landlord^ the lover and 
friend of genius in every land. Can it be^ that that 
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gracious countenance and stately bearing did not 
awake the reverence of the savages of Austria ? 
Alas! no. That eye which always beamed with 
mild benevolence is quenched in death; that 
gentle yet gallant heart lies in a felon's grave^ with 
Aulich^ the brave and steady champion of Hungary 
and liberty. 

There also lies the Herculean form of Damjanich^ 
the Achilles of the war^ whose raven locks were a 
standard of victory to the troops, wherever he 
appeared in the battle; and Nagy-Sandor, the 
M$igyar, carrying in his countenance the type, and 
in his heart, the fire of our race, he too lies festering 
in his blood, where he has been laid by the Austrian 
despot. A meet companion in death as in glory 
for the Oriental Magyar, was the small and gentle 
Poltenberg, feeble in body, but great and strong in 
mind ; a child in the peaceful intercourse of private 
life, but a lion in battle, fearing neither danger nor 
death in the cause of hberty. That venerable father 
shall not see his son again, his white hairs shall go 
down with sorrow to the grave; that faithful wife 
may look long from the gardens of Kaiser's Ebbers- 
dorf, her hero shall return no more. He was faith- 
ful in friendship and in love, and he forgot not his 
allegiance to liberty. Honours and preferments 
awaited him in Vienna, if he would only prove 
false; but he was true to the death, and he sleeps 
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in a grave dishonoured by Anstrku The Count of 
Leiningen-Westerburg is joined in this fellowship 
of death. He came from the lands of the distant 
Bhine ; his gigantic frame, his blue eyes^ and yeUow 
hair, bespoke him a son of the unconquered Teutonic 
race ; but his heart unus devoted to liberty^ and he 
came to us to fight and to die for that hallowed 
.cause. His corpse was given up to his friends, and 
conveyed to the banks of the Rhine, amidst loud 
lamentations. He sleeps in the grave of his fathers, 
where his dust has been consecrated by the tears of 
love and friendship* Farewell, ye heroes and kins- 
men 1 It is pain to part from you even in contem- 
phtion ; I would say more in your honour, but it 
is needless ; truth shall spring out of the ground^ 
and righteousness shall look down from Heaven. 
Your names sh»ll be household words in Hungary, 
and in other years, when mothers teach their babes 
lessons of truth and honour^ your bright examples 
shall pmnt and illustrate their speech, whilst the 
future heroes of our fatherland gather inspiration 
from your memory. 

The sorrow and ruin caused by these bloody 
executions was indescribable. The wife of Dam- 
janidi became insane, and it is hardly to be 
regretted that she has remained so^ incurably. It 
woidd be cruel to recal her from her innocent 
wanderings to the stem oonsciousness of her misery. 
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The Woe of Poltenberg's family^ I can only imagine ; 
I could never gammon courage enough to visit them 
after his death. He was beloved with more than 
common affection by his father and wife. The 
manner in which they spoke of him to me^ and 
the exquisite susceptibility both displayed^ made me 
dread^ for the balance of my own mind^ an interview 
with them, when the star of their existence was 
quenched in blood. 

As soon as I had recovered from the shock which 
I experienced on hearing of the terrific crimes of 
Haynau, at Arad, I endeavoured to do a little more 
for poor Danielis. It would be something to save 
even one life from the jaws of the devouring mon- 
ster. I repaired to the bureau of the Minister, 
which was in the Palace of Bathyanyi, in order to 
obtain a visiting-order to the Neugebaude. I found 
a great multitude of ladies waiting in the ante-room 
with a similar object. Many of them had already 
attended there for several hours. What silent 
anguish and suffering have I seen in this chamber ! 
How different from the gay scenes in which I had 
formerly mingled, when its noble owner, in liberty 
and honour, assembled round him the nobility and 
learning of the land to share his princely hospi- 
tality ! Then I was free from care and sorrow ; but 
now, a widow, without property or friends, ruined, 
and my life sought after! I sat upon the very 
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benches where my servants had waited for my 
orders^ but too happy to escape observation^ whilst 
I made this last venture for an imprisoned friend. 

At last I received my pass^ and repaired to the 
Neugebaude. The first person I met in that house 
of doom was the Baroness Fetzenak. Her husband 
had just been arrested and put in prison. She was 
in utter despair^ and said that all efforts on his 
behalf were useless. She had a secret presentiment 
that she should never see him again. I tried to 
give her some hope^ but in vain^ she refused to be 
comforted. Her anticipations of evil were not un- 
founded^ for a few days afterwards he died on the 
same gibbet with the noble Cs&nyi, the type of 
antique Roman virtue. 

Prince Wovonetzky the younger soon followed 
them. He was a gracious and amiable youth^ and 
died in the opening bloom of manhood. He ^m 
the most beautiful person in all Gallicia^ and his 
early life gave promise of a glorious maturity. I 
saw him on this occasion : he begged me to send a 
letter to his mother^ requesting her to intercede for 
his life with the Archduchess Sophia. I did so ; 
but it was too late. His mother threw herself at 
the Emperor^s feet^ and bathed them with her tears. 
The first nobility of Gallicia went to Vienna to beg 
for his life : all means were used to melt the heart of 
the boy-Emperor^ but in vain. Neither the brilliant 
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beauty of the Polish Antinous, nor his splendid 
endowments^ could move compassion : he was con- 
demned to the gallows in his twentieth year. A 
stone might have felt pity^ but the heart of Sophia^ 
the soul of the Camarilla^ and ruler of the Emperor^ 
remained unmoved, incapable of any emotion save 
vengeance — stem, dark, implacable vengeance — 
insatiable for blood. 

Of all the multitude in the Neugebaude, the only 
one to whom I could bring any comfort was Danielis. 
His affairs were in a fair way of arrangement, but 
his personal danger was still great. He begged me 
to see Haynau, and to prevail upon him, if possible, 
At least to hear Danielis in his own defence. The 
prisoners knew of the death of Bathyanyi, but as yet 
the fatal tidings from Arad had not reached them, 
and every one made it a duty to conceal these atro- 
cities from them. 

I left this place of mourning, and retired to my 
hotel. I had pledged myself to see Haynau on 
Danielis^s behalf, and my promise must now be 
fulfilled. I went to Haynau^s residence, and, after 
waiting a long time, was introduced to his presence. 
He received me politely, and I felt encouraged. I 
told him that I had come on behalf of Colonel 
Daniehs, and mentioned that he was the father of 
a helpless family ; that he had not fought against 
Austria, and dwelt particularly on his having saved 
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the royal estates from destruction^ of which^ I said, 
I could bring him satisfactory evidence. Haynau 
said that the chief bailifiF of the crown property had 
been already with him, and had represented the 
services of the prisoner upon that occasion in a very 
favourable light ; that tins afforded sufficient ground 
for his pardon, but still he could not be liberated 
until it came to his turn to be examined. This Was 
very satisfactory. 

I felt emboldened to present a petition which 
Kossuth's mother had intrusted to me, praying 
that his children might be placed with herself. He 
took the paper and read it, and his natural character 
returned : he was Haynau once more ; a dark frown, 
like a thunder-cloud, gathered upon his brow. 
'^ What 1^' said he, in a voice hoarse with passion, 
'' what ! do you want the children to receive the 
same revolutionary training as their father ? The 
women of Hungary have the devil in their hearts, 
and are guilty of infinite mischief. No, I tell you ; 
the girl shall be placed in a convent, and the boys 
brought up in Vienna under surveillance. Go : that 
is the will of his- Majesty .'' He asked me how I 
had become acquainted with Kossuth and his 
mother ? I told him what I thought proper, and 
he left me with a volley of filthy abuse against the 
illustrious exile and his family* These were bad 
tidings to bring to the aged mother. I tried to 
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comfort her as well as I coald^ and after this visited 
her much more frequently than I did before. 

The deputies of the Hungarian Diet had been 
already two months in Festh waiting for examination. 
Hey begged urgently that the process might be 
hastened^ and that they might not be kept any 
longer in suspense. Haynau replied that he could 
not hear any of them until all were assembled ; that 
it would be much wiser for those who had fled to 
return at once^ and have the matter concluded. He 
gave them to understand^ at the same time^ that he 
was disposed to deal very leniently with them, or 
even to pardon them altogether. The deputies who 
had fled, and were concealed in the cottages and 
farm-houses, or wandered through the country in 
disguise, immediately returned. They were all 
instantly seized and imprisoned, whilst the hyena 
laughed at the success of his device, which had 
brought them into his power. Many of them were 
condemned to long periods of imprisonment at once, 
without trial, and afterwards received formal sen- 
tence. The last judgment of this kind was pub- 
lished in the beginning of July, 1850. Thus was 
the very confidence which these men, in their sim- 
plicity, reposed in the solemn word of Austria, made 
the means of luring them to their ruin. 

But Haynau^s thorough contempt for truth and 
honour went much farther than this. The condi- 
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tions under which Komom was surrendered^ and 
which were subscribed by the Emperor^ were no 
more thought of. The troops were forced to enlist 
in the Austrian service^ though there was an express 
stipulation against it. Klapka protested^ fix>m Lon- 
don^ and was laughed at by the Camarilla. Haynau 
had been brought up by the Jesuits, whose doctrine, 
" that the end sanctifies the means/^ he had never 
forgotten. He said that, in the treaty of Komom, 
he had merely understood the fortress to be included, 
and not the town ; that, therefore, the troops quar* 
tered in the town, as well as those encamped in the 
neighbourhood, had no claim whatever to the bene- 
fits of the treaty : yet they had every one of them 
Haynau^s own safe-conduct in their hands. It was 
a feeble renewal of the fatal trick played upon John 
Huss, when, with the Emperor's safe-conduct in his 
hand, he was, by the Emperor's leave, committed to 
the flames. 

With the other troops who had surrendered at 
discretion, the conduct of the Austrian Government 
was different. They, without any distinction of 
rank or birth, were compelled to enlist as private 
soldiers, and addressed with a word in German equi- 
valent to " Sirrah V or, '' You, Sir !" Thus Baron 
von Bodmanitzky, one of the noblest and richest men 
in the country, was compelled to serve as a common 
driver in the artillery, generally the lowest class in 
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the army. Thus also a Bathyanyi and an Ester- 
hazy were compelled to carry the musket as private 
sentinels^ and might be seen promenading with the 
Hungarian nobility^ in the dress of common soldiers, 
or taking their place in the inner circle, in spite of 
the maUce which degraded itself in attempting to 
degrade them. It must have been sorely mortifying 
to the Austrian Government to see these " common 
soldiers^' greeted throughout Vienna with the most 
profoimd respect by all classes, whilst their own 
officers were passed by unnoticed, utterly ignored, 
or treated with contempt. 

Having now done all that I could for my friends, 
I began to think of my own safety. I could not 
expect to remain long undiscovered, when the great 
mass of the prisoners were disposed of, and the 
Government should be at leisure to hunt out other 
offenders. I sold my carriage and horses privately, 
for the fourth part of the sum which they had cost 
me. It gave me pain to part with these silent com- 
panions and witnesses of my adventures ; but when 
so many dear friends had been slaughtered or ruined, 
I felt the less regret at yielding to this necessity. 

Common prudence required that I should make 
my dispositions for flight with the utmost rapidity, 
for the proscription was daily extending, and the 
denunciation of individuals, hitherto unsuspected, 
increasing every hour. However I might endea- 
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voor to put off the thought of leaving my native land^ 
it returned again and again with increasing impor- 
tunity. Indeed^ it was high time for every one, with- 
out respect to rank or sex, who was obnoxious to the 
Austrian Gk)vemment, to endeavour to escape from the 
fangs of the tigers which it had let loose upon the 
people. Ladies of high birth and influence were 
thrust into the common prison in great numbers, 
simply because they were related to Hungarian 
officers or statesmen. Others, who had not even 
that offence to answer for, were scourged with rods 
in the open streets. How then could I hope to escape 
the most cruel tortures, who, compared with these 
ladies, had the sins of a world upon my head, in the 
judgment of Austria ? 

One estate still remained to me, and this I left in 
the hands of the person who had taken care of it 
during my wandering, to use it as his own^ until 
better times might enable me, without danger, to 
claim its restitution. At first I had the idea of 
fleeing to Turkey, and sharing Kossuth's exile ; but 
it was impossible; the Turkish frontiers were so 
closely watched, that no one dared attempt to cross 
them. I could not ask Haynau for a passport to 
the land where Kossuth had taken refuge, without 
imminent risk of discovery. I determined to go to 
England, by way of Hamburgh, and once there, I 
thought it would not be difficult to reach Turkey. 
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I devoted myself now to the accomplishment of 
this plan^ and was encouraged by one passing gleam 
of sunshine^ which broke through the sorrowful 
shades which had so long surrounded me. Kos- 
suth^s family were set at liberty^ that is to say^ his 
mother and his three sisters. His children were still 
in prison^ and continued in captivity till the following 
year. They were three in number : Wilma, a beau- 
tifol little maiden of ten; and two boys^ Ferenz^ aged 
eighty and Lajos^ six years. The father's bright 
spirit animated them all. 

When Haynau visited them^ he addressed them 
in German^ and they^ to his great embarrassment^ 
answered in Himgarian, of which he was totally 
ignorant. The eldest lad then said to him in 
Gterman: "What! so renowned a man as you not 
understand Hungarian 1^' Haynau scarcely knew 
what to say to this; it was evident that the 
boy looked upon the Magyar language as the 
natural speech of all soldiers. I visited them my- 
self afterwards at Presburg^ when little Wilma said 
to me : '^ What do you think. Baroness ? Haynau 
has been to see us, and promised that we should 
soon leave this nasty prison. But, indeed,^' added 
she, with a proud look, which reminded me 
of her father, " I assure you we did not ask him 
to let us out; for he is papa's enemy.'' 

With the exceptions of being in captivity, and 
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separated from their parents^ they were as comfort- 
able as their friends could desire. They had a 
tutor and servants^ and were very carefully attended 
to. The citizens of Presburg were never weary of 
showing their affection for them. Their rooms were 
strewed with toys^ and everything likely to please 
children. The slightest wish of the little creatures 
was instantly gratified by the good people of Pres- 
burg^ regardless of expense or trouble ; and it was 
well for the children that they did not continue 
long the objects of such affectionate^ almost idola* 
trous^ homage. It might have effectually spoiled 
them. As for the mother of the children^ whether 
she had concealed herself or fled, whether she was 
dead or livings nobody knew. 

I have been led into this long digression by the 
mention of Kossuth's family, which I had now the 
consolation of seeing as happy as they could be, 
whilst he was in sorrow and exile. I had the 
further satisfaction, during those days, of seeing 
my efforts on behalf of the imprisoned Danielis 
crowned with the most successful results. He was 
set at liberty; but his services in preserving the 
Crown property would have hardly been deemed 
sufficient tO' procure his pardon, had it not been for 
the following circumstance. 

When the Constitution of March was granted, it 
was sworn to publicly by a certain Major Rosen- 
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baum. When Prince Windischgratz came into 
Hungary in the following January^ however^ Ro- 
senbaum^ thinking there was no further hopes for 
the Hungarians^ forgot his oath^ and went over to 
the Austrians. He was appointed to assist Henzi 
in the defence of Buda^ and upon the storming of 
that fortress fell into the hands of the Hungarians. 
Oorgey immediately cendemned him to be shot as 
a deserter. His two sisters^ who had been very 
intimate with Danielis's late wife^ heard of his doom^ 
and came to Danielis in a state of distraction^ beg-* 
ging him to save the life of their unhappy brother. 
Danielis listened to their prayer^ and by his influence 
Bosenbaum escaped the fate prepared for him. 

The condition of both parties was now exactly 
reversed. Bosenbaum was at liberty^ and had 
regained his rank in the Austrian service. Danielis 
was trembling for his life. I went to the former, 
and begged him to interest himself for Danielis. 
He answered, to my great astonishment, that he did 
not know what he could do on behalf of a ^^ traitor.** 
I could not conceal my indignation, and said; '^ Do 
for him. only what he once did for you, and I ask no 
more.** 

I left him, believing him to be a worthless and 
ungrateful character ; but he was not without 
feeling. He went to Haynau, and represented the 
matter to him, and this, with what he had done at 
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Margaret Island, opened his prison doors. He came 
to me immediately to thank me for what I had 
done, and -we went together to pay a yisit to the 
Kossuth ladies. We found them in great joy at 
their recovered liberty. Their house presented the 
appearance of a royal reception. The street. was 
thronged with the carriages of the nobility and 
gentry hastening to congratulate them. It was 
with much difficulty we approached the door. I 
rejoiced exceedingly that this manifestation of 
public feeling took place, in spite of the suspicions 
which attached to every one who dared to admire 
the great man, ^o was thus honoured in his rela- 
tives. But it was not mere feeling, it was a deeper 
principle of love and devotion. 

This principle took expression in the least ques- 
tionable form, for many of the richest of the Magyar 
nobiUty offered their houses and lands to the family 
of Kossuth, and would truly have deemed it an 
honour to have supplied them with everything in 
'their possession, even to the impoverishing of them- 
selves. Kossuth had left the country poor, as he 
was born. The wealth of a nation had passed 
through his hands, but they were clean from any 
soil. Even his relatives who were thus caressed 
and honoured, had no earthly means of subsistence; 
but the poorest peasant in Hungary would have 
gladly curtailed his scanty meal to contribute to the 
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ease and happiness of that name which was the 
object of his highest admiration. 

When I told the venerable mother that I was 
about to leave the country^ and would probably see 
her son in his exile^ she wept upon my neck long 
and bitterly ; she kissed me and blessed me in the 
old patriarchal manner. " Greet my son/^ said she^ 
^^ with all the love of a mother's heart ; tell him 
from me to seek under the palms of the East that 
repose which he must not hope for in his father- 
land ; tell him that, though he has not been able to 
save it, there is a righteous and merciful Providence, 
which, in its own time, will bring us peace and 
freedom. Gro, my daughter, and may Grod be ever 
with you !" 

With this farewell, I parted from the mother of 
the greatest and loftiest of men. She was a small 
woman, with white hair and black sparkling eyes. 
In her youth she had been beautifol, and had pre- 
served considerable remains of her early grace till 
within the last two years ; but continued anxiety on 
account of her son, with her recent trouble, had 
entirely banished her good looks, and reduced her 
to a mere skeleton. Her lively manner was sub- 
dued ; every word she spoke was accompanied with 
tears. Her voice had a touching tremor, which no 
one could hear unmoved. 

She had suffered infinitely, not only during the 
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last period of the war^ but previously^ when her 
son occupied the comparatively private position of 
a member of the Diet. His fiery patriotism had 
given offence to Austria^ which his writings were in 
nowise calculated to diminish. An opportunity 
offered^ at lengthy of visiting him with signal ven- 
geance for some writings which breathed more than 
the common spirit of defiance and execration of 
tyranny ; he was imprisoned for three years. This 
was but the beginning of her sorrows. 

She had sacrificed all her property to the promo- 
tion of her son's views^ and was reduced to absolute 
poverty. She had to struggle with the multiplied 
embarrassments of such a condition throughout all 
that period during which her son was arousing the 
spirit of the nation ; yet she never lost a particle 
of her patriotism^ nor of her devotion to liberty. 
I believe that all her domestic sorrows did not cause 
her such a pang as the invasion of Hungary by the 
Croats. On that occasion she went to the house of 
the Diet^ and ascended the tribune clothed in deep 
mournings where she declared that she would never 
wear any other colour so long as her country 
remained enslaved and unavenged. She kept her 
word, and never afterwards appeared except in gar- 
ments of deep black. 

She had three daughters ; the younger had been 
married to a landed proprietor, named Meszlenyi ; 
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but was left a widow before the breaking out of our 
troubles. She possessed great spirit and deter- 
mination^ and was in every respect a person of the 
first ability. During the war she was directress of all 
the hospitals in Hungary, and did eminent service, 
for which she deserved well of our common humanity, 
by the reforms and improvements she introduced 
into these institutions. She possessed an amazing 
knowledge of state aflFairs ; her penetration into 
character and motives was very great, and obtained 
for her extensive influence. From the very begin- 
ning she had formed a correct estimate of Gorgey ; 
she saw that he did not mean to act honourably by 
her brother ; and said plainly to many, who smiled at 
it then, but have since remembered it, that Gorgey 
was a traitor. Her opinions were well-known, and 
they were quoted as authority by many. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that she was imprisoned by 
the Austrians, though they were almost as much 
benefited by her hospital administration as our 
own soldiers; for their wounded were treated 
exactly as if they had been Hungarians. 

The other two sisters were of a softer and more 
timid nature ; they troubled themselves little with 
poUtics, and wished rather for the peaceful happi- 
ness of domestic life than the more agitating and 
brilliant, but less satisfying, joys of a public career. 
One of them had married a gentleman of property. 
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but^ like many others^ he lost it during the war. 
They were now in a state of entire poverty. 

But I had waited in Festh till the last moment ; 
denunciations, imprisonments, hanging, and shoot- 
ing were going on with increasing fury. The com- 
plete absence of even a show of respect for law or 
equity in these proceedings was truly alarming. 
Haynau^s single will was the only law of Festh, and 
of Hungary, during the reign of terror. It is 
absurd to endeavour to relieve that man, as I must 
call him, in deference to his shape, from the odium 
of these frightful assassinations. 

He was, it is true, the tool of a Government 
which delighted in blood; but then, he was a 
willing instrument. The work appointed him 
suited his taste. He did it con anwre. A noble- 
minded man would have died rather than have 
been the common butcher and hangman of a vile 
Government. Haynau not only slew his victims 
basely, like a coward and a villain, when their 
hands were bound, but he violated treaties signed 
by himself and his Emperor. He broke his own 
word. He cast truth, morality, and honour to the 
winds, in order to get his victims into his hands. 
He used every device which his serpent heart dic- 
tated. He fawned; he flattered; he called forth 
their confidence, and betrayed them through their 
very faith in himself. No principle of religion or 
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morals — ^no practice^ or custom, honoured amongst 
men, had any sanctity for him, when it stood 
between him and his prey. He slew them even 
after they had laid hold of the horns of the altar. 

But why should we dwell upon the conduct of 
one wretched man ? In all ages, and in all coun- 
tries, there will be found natures capable of doing 
what Haynau has done. It is the system which 
makes it possible for such beings to have power over 
their fellow-creatures, upon which our indignation 
should be directed. Wherever there is despotism, 
there will be Haynaus : they are the natural 
growth of such a soil. 

I felt the ground on which I stood at Festh 
growing narrower every hour. I knew not that the 
next moment would not bring down upon my head 
the sword that was suspended by but a single hair, 
I left therefore for Presburg, intending, when I 
reached that city to consider what my future course 
should be. I drove over the suspension-bridge, 
which unites the sister cities; I thought it was 
probably for the last time. A long and weary pil- 
grimage was before me; and a dreary exile from the 
land of my fathers. In these cities I had, from my 
childhood, enjoyed all that wealth and love could 
yield. My life had passed amidst the most brilliant 
scenes of earthly joy and splendour. The fountains 
of thought and feeling were unpoisoned by the con- 
voy. II, I 
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sciousness of my country's subjection to the will 
of a tyrant. Here^ in after-times^ had occurred 
some of the most momentous events of my life. 
With Festh was associated in my memory the idea 
of Kossuth^ for it was there I first saw and spoke 
to him; there also had I witnessed that fearful 
display of Imperial vengeance — ^the bombardment 
of a vast city^ which had committed no offence^ and 
was incapable of any defence. There I saw after- 
wards the entrance of the Hungarian army^ in tri- 
umph^ amidst the boundless jubilation of the people. 
Yonder lay Buda, from which destruction had 
poured upon the devoted city of Pesth, like a lava- 
torrent^ and which subsequently sunk into ruins 
itself^ under a righteous and heavy retribution. 

The cold grey light of a November morning was 
perceptible through the empty apertures of the 
royal castle^ as it lifted its blackened and ruined 
towers against the wintry sky ; a type, I thought, of 
my country, as I said to it my last farewell. I 
travelled alone ; it was not a time to attract atten- 
tion by a retinue of servants, nor was I in a condi- 
tion to bear the expense of such attendance. I had 
parted with my carriage also, and was obliged to 
take advantage of a hired vehicle, which was return- 
ing to Raab. After two days weary journeying, 
with wretched horses, over bad roads, we reached 
that city. I had many acquaintances there, whose 
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assistance I could freely claim^ without bringing 
them into suspicion. I stopped at the house of a 
kind and hospitable friend^ who^ with his wife and 
fiamily^ were rejoiced to see me. Yet had they 
much cause for sorrow; and many grievous tales 
did they tell of the suflFerings they, with the rest of 
the citizens, had endured from the Austrians. 

The city of Raab, which had made no resistance 
was given up to the Austrian soldiers for six hour 
plunder. I beseech the reader to mark that sen 
tence, ^^six hours plunder/' and to ponder the 
inconceivable amount of sin and shame contained in 
it. Plunder! that was nothing. Houses, wealth, 
life itself, might be taken, and still the guilt of the 
robber and murderer would be trifling compared 
with that which contaminated the souls of the Aus- 
trians at Raab. Imagine thousands of brutalised 
men, mad with intoxicating drink, with arms in 
their hands, allowed, commanded, to go and give 
the wildest licence to all their passions, in a city 
teeming with a helpless population; whilst their 
officers sat calmly drinking their wine, to the uni- 
versal shriek of defenceless innocence which rose on 
every side. Imagine this, and you will have some 
notion of the measures which Austria took to recal 
Hungary to submission. 

After this first scourge, whilst the people were 
plunged in despair, fully one quarter of the citizens 
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were arrested and put in prison^ without the slightest 
charge being made, or reason alleged. The only 
shadow of ground that could be assigned was that 
the seventh corps of the Hungarian army had been 
quartered here for two months, and had been treated 
in a friendly manner by the inhabitants. Other 
Hungarian cities were similarly scourged, Waitzen, 
Debreczin, Miszkolcz, the last-named place twice 
over; whilst the multitude of villages and small 
towns that shared a like fate, it is impossible to 
enumerate. What is power, when purchased at 
such an expense as this, even were it well used 
afterwards ? It is an inexhaustible source of con- 
solation to me, in my distant and lonely exile, to 
remember that Hungary, in her brilliant career of 
victory, never stained her hallowed cause with such 
conduct — no, not even when her armies ent^ed 
towns decidedly hostile to her cause. 
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CHAPTBE X. 

ni-breeding of Austrian officers — Airiyal at Presbnrg — HoUowness 
of Austria's claim to the Hungarian Crown — Maria Theresa — 
The Wasserkasem — ^Fallacy of temporising — ^The Schlossberg — 
A kind-hearted gaoler— Visit to Kossuth's children in prison — 

• And to the ladies Guyon — Madame Weissbach — Despotism 
consistent with itself— A tale of pity — Madness caused by 
Austria — An Eyangelical clergyman hanged — I cross the fron- 
tiers — Thoughts of exile — Farewell. 

I STAID but one night in Baab ; my heart was 
sick with the horrors recounted to me. I longed 
even to escape from the scene where they had been 
perpetrated. On the next day I reached Wiesselbnrg^ 
where the sounds of grief and lamentation were 
renewed. I stopped at a hotels and repaired to the 
table-d^hdte at the dinner hour. To my great alarm 
I found it filled with Austrian officers. It would 
have been dangerous to have displayed any timidity^ 
so I advanced and took my seat at the table. Fre-^ 
sently^ I perceived a whispering and tittering 
amongst the officers^ and, on looking round, found 
all eyes fixed upon me. I was now in great dis- 
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tress and terror. I calculated upon immediate 
discovery ; but^ after a few moments^ I found that 
that was not the object of the Austrians^ but to turn 
me into ridicule. They made remarks upon my 
dress and appearance^ and when I asked them if 
that was the manner in which they had been taught 
to treat ladies^ they burst out into a rude horse- 
laugh^ which stung me to the quick. I rose, and 
bowing to them, left the room in silence. I was 
followed by a respectable man, who sat near me at 
table. He said he was sorry for the ill-mannered 
behaviour of his brother officers, but their remarks 
had been elicited by my Hungarian costume. I 
now for the first time saw that the arrangement of 
colours in my dress was exactly that of the Hun- 
garian banner. It is probable that in this instance 
Austrian rudeness was the means of saving me from 
Austrian vengeance. 

I proceeded on my journey after this incident, 
and reached Fresburg at an advanced hour of the 
night. The bridge of boats had not been recon- 
structed; I was obliged, therefore, to cross the 
Danube in a little boat. Wearied and alone I 
entered the old city of the kings, the ancient capital 
of my fallen and trampled fatherland. Here had 
been crowned, with the diadem of St. Stephen, a 
long line of Hungarian Kings, some of whom had 
happened latterly to be Emperors of Austria also. 
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The last King of Hungary was Ferdinand. With 
the youths Francis Joseph^ we have nothing to do. 
He was Emperor of Austria^ but was never^ and is 
not now^ King of Hungary. The Hungarian Crown 
was not in the gift of the Camarilla. According to 
the ancient constitution of the country^ the King 
should be elected by the estates ; but not only was 
Francis Joseph not elected, he never even sought 
the consent of the nation. His pretensions were 
solemnly repudiated, and the present Government 
of Hungary has no foundation, elective or hereditary : 
it exists neither in law nor tradition. It is simply 
imposed upon the people, and that not even by the 
unjust, but indisputable, authority of conquest, for 
Austria was beaten thoroughly in the war. It is a 
fraud sustained by Russian bayonets, and whenever 
that prop is removed, it will fall to the ground. 

Here Maria Theresa took refuge from her great 
opponent, Frederick of Prussia, and his allies, 
when threatened at once by the armies of Prussia, 
France, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony ; when driven 
from all her possessions except the single ci y of 
Vienna, which trembled ahready before the ap- 
proaching army of the Bavarian Elector, thither 
she fled with her infant, the future Joseph II. 
Under yonder dome she threw herself and her 
babe upon the generosity and chivalry of the 
Magyar race. Here she was received with the cry : 
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'' We will die for oar monarch, Maria Theresa ! 
Blood and life will we sacrifice for her !" Here, 
in a few weeks, she was at the head of a mighty 
army, which, in a rapid series of victories, soon 
restored to her what she had lost. But, alas ! even 
she forgot the truth and valour that had saved her 
from ruin. Even the infant which she bore in her 
arms, to awaken the pity of the Hungarian nobles 
and warriors, when through their powerful aid he 
attained the Imperial Crown, adopted with it the 
hereditary policy of Austria towards the land that 
had raided him to that dignity. 

I had seen two Kings of Hungary crowned, with 
the full consent of the nation, amidst the splendours 
of antique ceremonials, and the unmixed satisfac* 
tion of the whole people ; but I had seen the last. 
And now the rulers of the land celebrated the ad- 
vent of their authority, not with the triumphal 
spectacle of past days, but with smoking tovms and 
villages, and wasted fields ; they were hailed, not 
with songs and rejoicings, but with dumb despair, 
or with bitter wailings. 

Fresburg had now its bastile also. An immense 
building, lying close to the Danube, called the Was- 
serkasem was turned into a state prison. Its win- 
dows were built up in order to shut out the view 
from the prisoners. It was the first building that 
met my gaze as I entered the city, looming up in 
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the starlight^ blacky massive^ and gigantic^ like the 
burden that lay upon the land^ and fraught with 
the same woe. The streets were silent and mournful, 
men seemed afraid to speak aloud. A general 
numbness appeared to have fallen upon their 
minds^ fifter the great catastrophe which had oc- 
curred. The Presburgers had adopted a false policy : 
they imagined that by taking part with the Con- 
servative Hungarians they would be able to preserve 
to their city its freedom and its privileges. But 
they had deceived themselves ; no neutrality would 
satisfy the despot, it was guilt in his eyes. They 
lost that which they so much desired to possess, 
namely, that the Diet should continue to sit there. 
Nor! were they in any measure exempted from the 
hatred and vindictive rage of Austria against the 
Hungarian name. I pitied the Presburgers, but I 
was not surprised at their fate. For throughout 
life, I have seen that half measures have never been 
successful; that those who seek to please two 
violently opposed parties, must take leave of their 
own principles, and act upon a temporary expe- 
diency; the necessary result of which is, they 
incur the suspicions of both, and frequently, as in 
this case, fall under the vengeance of one, without 
securing the sympathy of the other. 

On the next day I hired sl fiacre, and drove to the 
Schlossberg. I had two visits to make here, one to 
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the family of General Guyon, and the other to the 
children of Kossuth. The Governor of the prison 
in which they were confined was a Major of artillery. 
I regret that his name has passed from my memory, 
for he was an amiable and kind-hearted man^ and I 
would have willingly recorded it amongst those 
which are associated in my mind with feelings of 
admiration and esteem. He treated the children 
with the most affectionate attention. He was 
always ready to anticipate their slightest wishes. 
He spared no pains to alleviate their captivity, or 
to dissipate the clouds that began to settle on their 
young minds. They loved him as a father, and 
hailed his visits with an artless joy that must 
have been very grateful to his kind nature. I have 
already recounted by anticipation the incidents of 
this visit, and the characteristic remark of pretty 
Wilma on the promise of Haynau. 

The children were cheerful and happy. I thanked 
Providence that they were too young to feel the bit- 
terness of their lot. I thought of their great and 
good father, alone and in exile in a distant land. I 
had much diflSculty to suppress my rising emotions, 
lest I should sadden the sunny hours they were 
snatching from fate. There they stood around me, 
laughing and telling, with childish glee, of the trea- 
sures with which the good folks of Presburg had 
supplied them; whilst he who loved them dearer 
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than his life^ and would have risked it to listen for 
an hour to their innocent prattle^ was a proscribed 
and banished man^ wandering in a foreign land^ 
with a thousand jackals of tyranny tracing his steps^ 
and thirsting for his blood. Their mother also, 
on whose loving breast they had been pillowed, 
where was she ? What fresh mystery of woe was 
wrapt up in her unaccountable disappearance ? That 
she was not living, was thought almost certain; for had 
she life, she would have found out her children. 
That she was dead, we were forced to conclude, 
therefore ; and this was quite likely, for the ruffian 
soldiers into whose hands she had probably fallen, 
were imbued with the spirit of their Feldzeugmeister, 
and were capable of anything, however atrocious. 
The children sang, danced, and declaimed, and I 
left them as happy as it was possible for them to be 
in the absence of their parents. 

The Guyon ladies were confined in the same 
prison. Madame Guyon was a daughter of Feld- 
zeugmeister Spleny. She was arrested with her 
mother, who was one of the ladies in waiting on the 
Empress. Their captivity was very light, however, 
for they were allowed to leave the prison whenever 
they liked, and to visit their friends in the city, 
attended merely by an officer. They were also 
allowed to receive whom they pleased in the prison. 
They had the further happiness of knowing that 
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General Guyon was in good health and security, at 
Shumla. Here no words of comfort were required 
from me ; the ladies were happy, and full of hope. 
Their fortune, indeed, shone out in bright contrast 
with that of thousands not more deeply implicated 
in the Hungarian struggle. 

Having heard that Madame Weissbach was im- 
prisoned here also, I paid her a visit ; but oh ! how 
different was her condition from that of the ladies 
whom I had just left. Her husband was a book- 
seller and publisher. He had published some pam- 
phlets, in which the rights of Hungary were calmly 
and respectfully argued ; for this he was arrested, 
and without the form of a trial, condemned to eight 
years' imprisonment. His library and warehouse 
and all his property confiscated, and his poor broken- 
hearted wife reduced to absolute destitution; yet, 
strange as it may appear to the English reader, all 
this was done without the slightest proof of Weiss- 
bach's complicity in any of the political movements 
of the time. His warehouse and shop were searched, 
but nothing was found by which the charge of 
treason could be fixed upon him. His only offence 
was that he had dared to give publicity to a serene 
and rational inquiry into the nature and grounds of 
those claims which Austria was making upon Hun- 
gary, and preparing to enforce at the expense of so 
much blood and treasure. Yet because he had 
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dared to speak the language of human reason^ whilst 
despotism was in its mood^ he was punished as a 
traitor^ and this great ruin hurled upon his house. 
I will here admit that in this act despotism was at 
least consistent^ for rational inquiry is always rebel- 
lion against its authority^ and must be destroyed in 
self-defence. 

Another hapless victim of tyranny had recently 
been liberated, not by Austrian mercy, but by her 
Maker, in pity to her accumulated sorrows. She 
was the wife of an engineer, employed in construct- 
ing one of the railroads. He had been accused of 
haying been instrumental in inducing the Ceccopieri 
regiment to leave the Austrian service, and go over 
to the Hungarians. I know not whether the charge 
were well-founded or not, but suspicion in such a 
case was as fatal as guilt. He was arrested and con- 
demned to death. All Fresburg was aroused by the 
intelligence: the greatest efforts were made to 
obtain a mitigation of the sentence. He was twenty- 
six years of age, and she just nineteen : they were 
reckoned, in every respect, the most beautiful couple 
in Presburg. They had been but recently married, 
after a long courtship; and as the story of their 
devoted love for one another was well known, the 
tidings of their sorrow caused a corresponding sen- 
sation of general grief. 

The young and lovely wife hastened to Olmiitz, 
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and threw herself at the feet of the Emperor, to beg 
for the life of her husband ; but the cold and cruel 
blood of the Hapsburgs remained unmoved in the 
heart of the boy. She wept and prayed in vain. She 
flew back, on the wings of terror and love, to seek 
some other mean's of averting the fatal blow ; but it 
had already fallen : whilst she was praying for his 
pardon, the order for his execution had been sent 
off. When she returned, she found him a corpse. 
Her reason instantly fled : she gazed upon the face 
of her dead husband with a tearless eye and a vacant 
smile. She continued in this state for eight days, 
singing snatches of love songs, and adorning herself 
with flowers, as Ophelia is described by the great 
master of the human soul. At the end of that time 
she died smiling, the last fibres of her broken heart 
were gently severed, and she rejoined in the grave 
him, without whom life would have been value- 
less. She was buried on the day of my arrival at 
Presburg. 

It would be impossible to describe the universal 
sorrow felt by the citizens at this painful tragedy. 
But it was not in this case alone that the fearful 
vengeance of Austria reached the minds, as well as 
the bodies, of its victims. Many persons, within 
the circle of my own acquaintance, lost their reason 
after the surrender at Villages, and the slaughters of 
Arad. Nothing was mOre common than to meet 
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soldiers, who had entered the Hungarian army 
through a passionate love of liberty, and fought for 
it throughout the war, marching along the streets in 
a state of distraction, declaring they were going to 
the battle once more for that cause, whose betrayal 
and ruin, alas ! had made them maS. 

I saw one of them one day in Waitzen. He was 
dressed in the full honved uniform, and was march- 
ingt along the streets with a musket on his shoul- 
der. A crowd had assembled round him, upon 
which he looked with a wandering eye, and an 
uncertain smile. Some gens d^armes soon came up, 
and led him off to the hospital, to his great discon- 
tent. It was not the way to the field of battle. 
He would not go into barracks, whilst his comrades 
were fighting for freedom. 

Patience, my brave countrymen : haply the hour 
of liberty may yet strike. Its sound will awaken 
your dormant faculties; in slavery it were better 
they should sleep for ever. Hungary is not desti- 
tute, even now, of the means to assert her freedom, 
when time shall ripen into opportimity. The soil 
carries within its bosom other fruits than those 
gathered by the simple husbandman. When the 
season of liberty arrives, the weapons of the free- 
man shall not be deficient. We are a people who 
receive with implicit faith the prediction of our 
great Prophet Kossuth : " From the fields which 
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have been enriched by the blood of patriots, freedom 
shall spring forth in glorious beauty, by a law as 
constant as that which covers the earth with flowers 

at the smiles of May/^ 

On returning from the prison, I was still com- 
pelled to hear many a tale of woe and terror from 
my friends. Infinite grief and pity filled the air. 
Wherever the eye turned, it saw pale and despairing 
countenances; every communication exhibited a 
new aspect of the diabolical vengeance of Austria. 
The innocence of childhood, the love and despair of 
beauty, awoke no compassion. The calm heroism of 
the patriot, who met his death with steady fortitude, 
was made the theme of the hangman^s joke, and res- 
ponded to by the ready laugh of the Imperialist 
officers. The most sacred things were trampled 
underfoot; the ministers of God themselves ground 
down beneath the iron heel of the despot. The 
most celebrated preacher of the Evangelical Church 
in Presburg, a man dearly beloved by all who knew 
him, for his goodness and genius, whose life was 
spent in doing good to his fellow-men, was hanged 
like a dog, from the common gallows, because 
exception was taken at a sermon he preached on the 
rights of nations. The tyrant might hang him — he 
might slaughter the body, but he had no power over 
that heroic soul. Under the cassock of the simple 
priest, there beat a heart, warm with the celestial 
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fire of liberty and truth ; beneath the meek aspect 
of the teacher of humility and forbearance^ there 
was a spirit that could smile upon deaths and em- 
brace it with joy, rather than swerve for a moment 
from the paths of rectitude and honour. 

He walked to the gibbet with a firm and fearless 
step; and, whilst the murderous noose dangled 
above his head, he declared, without bravado or 
ostentation, in the same measured tones which he 
used when instructing his flock from the pulpit: 
" Of all that I have preached, there is not one word 
which now in the immediate prospect of death, I 
would recal. God be with Hungary I" And thus 
he died, sealing with his blood the purity and 
fidelity of his life. 

He shall not be forgotten. When posterity shall 
count the names of the great men of the land — ^when 
temples shall be erected for the heroes and martyrs 
of truth, the name of the heroic pastor of Fresburg 
shall not be omitted. Even from the grave, whilst 
Hungary is a nation, he shall continue to teach 
lessons of freedom to the Magyar race, with more 
lasting effect, by the energy of his example, than 
even by that living eloquence which once thrilled 
the. souls of the citizens of Presburg. The memory 
of such men is the common property of mankind. 
They would have been deified by the ancient 
heathen, and canonized in the earlier ages of the 
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Church; for xib, we can only consecrate their bright 
examples in our hearts^ and strive to tread the path 
which conducted them to deathless renown. 
' From Fresbu]^ I took the rail to Yioina. The 
frontiers are marked by a palisade, upon which was 
erected the double-headed and double-tongued eagle 
of Austria^ the emblem of her monstrous policy and 
duplicity, which will divide Hungary from her more 
effectually than any mere material landmark, though 
it should be strong as the walls of China, and lofty 
as the clouds. We passed the boundaries ; the 
wide strange world lay before me ; behind me the 
land of my nativity, soaked in blood and strewed 
with ruins, a region of mourning and death. 
Far away from the home of my childhood, I must 
seek that shelter for my lonely head which my 
fatherland dared not afford me. I had loved it, 
perhaps, with stronger emotions than others ; I had 
ventured for it life and living. The venture had 
failed, and I must drink the bitter cup prepared for 
me. A banished and friendless woman, I went 
forth to encounter a dark and troubled future. 
No object remained for me in life, except to pre- 
serve the remains of a hopeless existence ; and how 
was even this to be done ? How should I provide 
even the common necessaries of life ? how accom- 
plish my long journey to Kossuth ? If I should 
be ill and suffering in the land of the stranger. 
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who would Bay one soothing word^ or perform one 
gentle act of attention for the forlorn exile ? If I 
should die^ what friendly hand would close my eyes, 
and lay me in the grave far away from the resting- 
place of my fathers ? Now came upon me, in its 
full force, the consequences of the treason of Vil- 
lagos; how many were there besides me upon whon| 
it had let loose the blood-hounds of Austria, who, 
with stanch instinct, were pursuing us for our lives ? 
But the fiery train hurries forward, and soon my 
deeply-loved coimtry wiU be hidden from my view, 
perhaps never to be revisited. 

Farewell, land of the brave and true I I shall 
look no more upon thy lofty mountains and rapid 
streams! Thy fields shall bloom in their beauty 
beneath other suns ; thy valleys and vineyards shall 
be fruitful, and thy forests wave in the breezes of 
liberty, when thy lonely daughter shall sleep 
unknown on a distant shore. And you, ever brave 
in battle and faithful even to death, ye gallant 
honveds and hussars, be true to our land ! You have 
been betrayed and disarmed; treachery has done 
what the valour of your foe could never have 
accomplished. Still be faithful to the worship of 
liberty; the trumpet of victory shall yet call you 
to celebrate her advent amongst men. Land of the 
Magyar, and sons of Arpad, I have said my last 
farewell ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ArriTal at Vienna — I am taken seriously HI — Feelings on reooTery 
— Handsome conduct of the Austrian Minister, Schmerling — 
Madame Kossuth — Meeting with Dushek — Change in Vienna — 
Unpopularity of the Archduchess Sophia — Her character — 
Bavarian superstition — ^The Archduchess Sophia's position — 
Her policy — ^Appearance and character of Frauds Joseph — 
Francis Joseph's letter to Windischgratz — ^Windischgratz's ridi- 
culous campaign — Welden — Haynau— Public indifference to 
Sophia. 

We arrived at the termination of our journey ; 
the bustle and hurry of the passengers leaving the 
train^ with the shoutings of the attendants, recalled 
me from these abstractions to the reality of the 
scenes in which I was about to mingle. The city 
of Vienna was in a stage of siege, in consequence 
of which we had to undergo a stricter examination, 
and to comply with more numerous formalities than 
on ordinary occasions. 

At the terminus I saw one more painful memorial 
of the ruin from which I was fleeing : a great number 
of Hungarian soldiers, half naked, weaponless, and 
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apparently without food, were waiting to be drafted 
off to the different Austrian regiments into which 
they had been forced to enlist. My heart bled 
afresh at the sight; there stood the poor fellows, 
shivering in the bitter cold, waiting for the will 
of the oppressor. I proceeded to the house of 
a friend, where I was received with all hospitable 
warmth and affection ; but I felt a strange shud- 
dering sensation creep through my frame at the 
sight of food; my face was flushed, and yet I felt 
cold ; I thought I could never approach near enough 
to the fire. 

I knew that a deadly illness had seized me, and 
was not mistaken ; the weak woman's frame had at 
length succumbed under the accumulated sorrows 
and hardships which I had endured. I requested to be 
allowed to retire, and the next day I was in a raging 
fever. I lay for many days just trembling on the 
verge of the grave. My kind friends told me after- 
wards that I raved continually of the slaughters of 
Arad, the treason of Villagos, and of the other 
scenes I had witnessed throughout the war. That 
the doctor had said if these fancies could not be 
banished from my mind, his skill could be of no 
avail for my recovery; as for myself, I have no 
remembrance whatever of what I thought or said, 
the whole period is a blank in my consciousness. 
I only remember awaking from sleep one morning, 
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and feeling so excessively languid, that I could 
hardly turn my head upon the pillow. I could not 
for a long time remember where I was, nor any of 
the recent events of my life ; a general consciousness 
of some great calamity having happened was all that 
I retained of the eventful history of the past. 
I looked at one of my hands, it was thin and worn, 
and my whole arm so excessively wasted and feeble, 
that, strange as it may appear, my strongest feeling 
was one of pity for myself, as if I had seen another 
person. 

I wept myself to sleep like a child, and when I 
awoke again I felt better able to grasp the real features 
of things. Out of that unceasing consciousness of 
calamity, the various events which made it up 
were slowly evolved and separated until they stood 
before me in their distinct individuality, and I could 
comprehend my whole condition. I recovered slowly, 
under the affectionate cares of my friends, who took 
great precautions to keep from me the intelligence 
of the executions which were daily taking place 
amongst my friends and acquaintances, lest it should 
cause a relapse, which the physician declared would 
be inevitably fatal. 

As I grew better, I felt an intense desire to see 
the papers, and my good friends had much trouble 
and anxiety to prevent those which contained bad 
news from Hungary from falling into my hands. 
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Looking over the strangers' column one day, I 
perceived the arrival of Mesdames Meszlenyi and 
Ruttkay, Kossuth's sisters. My very first visit was 
to their hotel. I found them with something like 
hope in their coimtenances. They had come to 
entreat that the children of their brother might be 
given up to the care of his mother. The Minister, 
Schmerling, received them with distinguished atten- 
tion, and immediately granted their request, as the 
law had provided that, in such cases, the grand- 
mother should be the guardian of the children. 
He said, further, that the Grovernment expected 
that the ladies would use the great influence they 
were known to possess in Hungary, to soothe the 
minds of the people, and reconcile them to their 
allegiance. He said the Government were convinced 
that, in this way, the ladies could do much to restore 
peace and security to the country. 

It might be so ; but, for my part, I believe it 
would be only at the sacrifice of their own feeUngs 
and principles, and by seducing the people from a 
far higher allegiance — that which they owed to 
truth and liberty ; yet I do not reproach Schmerling 
for having made the proposal; his thoughts and 
feelings on these subjects were regulated by a 
different standard. No doubt he thought he was 
doing his duty; for the rest, he was an amiable 
and benevolent man, and did not insult those whom 
fortune had thrown in his power. He even ex 
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pressed regret at the strong measures which had 
been taken against Kossuth himself^ and at their 
effects upon his family. 

I was truly rejoiced to hear from the ladies some 
intelligence of their sister-in-law^ Madame Kossuth^ 
who had disappeared so mysteriously some time 
before. All the speculations concerning her fate 
had been at fault. She had concealed herself in 
the neighbourhood of Pesth tiQ November, and 
then, when every one believed her dead, had made 
her way secretly into Turkey, to join her husband. 
She imparted her design to no living being, and 
accomplished it safely, with amazing fortitude and 
courage. They gave me most pitiful and lament- 
able accounts of the misery caused to multitudes of 
families as the executions proceeded in Festh. The 
Hungarian ladies wore nothing but black ; a funeral 
pall seemed to hang over the city. The wives, 
mothers, and sisters of the slain wandered about 
the streets, unable to tear themselves from the 
place ; or hovered round the doors of their former 
dwellings, like the mournful spirits of domestic 
joys haunting their graves. I felt much relieved 
by this visit ; a gleam of comfort stole upon my 
heart, as I thought that the blow had missed our 
greatest and best man ; that he still lived to vindi- 
cate the character and honour of his fallen fellow- 
champions. 

On the day following, I was passing along one of 
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the principal streets of Vienna^ anxious to avoid 
observation as much as possible^ when I suddenly 
caught sight of Dushek^ our late Finance Minister. 
He saw me also^ and instantly turned his face in 
anpther direction. I felt an uncontrollable impulse 
to follow him, and reproach him with his treachery, 
to which I yielded, forgetful of the risk and danger 
it involved. I placed myself before him, so that he 
could not pass without seeing me. He greeted me 
with great embarrassment, and said : " For Heaven's 
sake ! what has brought you here, into the very 
streets of Vienna ? Don't you know that your life 
is in danger every moment you remain here ? Fly, 
I entreat you, whilst you have the opportunity V^ 

I looked upon the creature with unconcealed 
disgust, and said : ^^ May I not repeat the same 
words to you, Mr. Dushek ? But no, I am well 
aware that you run no risk ; I know also the means 
by which you have secured your personal safety.'' 
His countenance changed ; I could see that he felt 
deeply this allusion to his treacherous diversion of 
the Hungarian funds. He pretended not to notice 
it, however, and with some confused, commonplace 
sentences, to which I made no answer, he shuffled 
oflF. I continued standing and looking after him, 
so long as he remained in view. Once he turned 
back, and saw me, and then darted swiftly down a 
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side street^ to digest the meaning of my hint in 
ooancil with his own conscience. 

My strength was now rapidly letoming, and my 
preparations for departure advanced with equal 
speed* I determined before undertaking my long 
pilgrimage to spend a few days in the quiet of the 
coimtry^ for the re-establishment of my healthy and 
left Vienna for that purpose in the beginning of 
February. Vienna was now a very different place 
from what I had once known it. In former days it 
was one of the gayest cities in Europe, containing 
every attraction that could delight the eye or exalt 
the imagination ; now it was sullen, gloomy, and 
silent. 

The Emperor and his mother had made incredible 
efforts to recal the joyous spirit of the city of the 
Kaisers, but in vain. Ball followed ball, soirees 
were announced, and assemblies were held, but 
Rachel wept still for her children, and refused 
to be comforted. " The Lloyd " published day 
after day the most magniloquent reports of the 
Court festivals, long lists of the beauties who 
assisted at them, descriptions of the gorgeous 
costumes with which they were adorned; but 
they were read without any emotion. All would 
not do ; the city was in mourning ; such fantastic 
attempts at mirth were out of season. They jarred 
upon the public feeling. If they ever won a moment 
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of public approbation^ it was like a smile upon a 
widow's countenance^ speedily followed by a blush 
of reproach at her momentary forgetfulness of the 
one great sorrow. 

Nor did either the Emperor or the Archduchess 
Sophia ascend one step higher in popular esteem for 
all their pains. The common people frequently sur- 
rounded the carriage of the latter^ and shouted the 
names of the murdered Hungarians in her ears. 
The Court thought that when the audible wailmgs 
of the people had ceased^ their grief had passed 
away ; but it forgot that German men from of old 
have left lamentations to their women, believing 
that remembrance is more becoming for men. 
The Archduchess Sophia, whose influence was so 
great upon the political movements of her time, 
and especially upon the fate of Hungary, should 
not be forgotten in these Memoirs. She was a 
Bavarian Princess, and married Francis Charles, the 
brother of the late Emperor Ferdinand. 

She was a person of irritable temperament and 
violent passions. One day she so far forgot herself 
to her own husband, that some slight difierence of 
opinion having arisen between them at breakfast, 
before the whole retinue, she dashed a cup of cofifee 
in his face. The Emperor Francis sent her imme- 
diately into retirement, and threatened to confine 
her in a convent. She was then expected soon to 
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give birth to a child^ and as the time approached, 
her apprehensions increased so, that at last she 
believed her accouchement could not be safely 
accomplished, unless a murderer condemned to die 
on the gallows should be pardoned. This was 
an ancient superstition amongst the Bavarians, the 
origin of which is unknown. 

At that time there was only one person con- 
demned to death in the Austrian prisons. He had 
been found guilty, on the clearest evidence, of a 
heinous murder, committed under circumstances of 
frightful barbarity. She immediately sent to request 
that this atrocious criminal might be pardoned, but 
the Emperor refused to listen to the request, and 
determined that the law should take its course. 
The Archduchess, alarmed for her life, immediately 
sent ofif a still more pressing request, and after the 
interchange of numerous couriers, gained her point : 
the murderer was pardoned. The public indigna- 
tion was very great, but the Archduchess was safely 
delivered of a son, the present Emperor of Austria. 
He was named Francis Joseph at the font, but the 
citizens of Vienna called him the Gallows' Prince. 
How extraordinary that this young person's life, 
from its very beginning, should be associated with 
the gallows. His mother thought that the rescue 
of a blood-stained wretch, guilty of almost every 
conceivable crime, from the gallows was necessary 
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to give him life ; and when he ascended the throne, 
she thought the sacrifice of a number of virtuous 
and noble-minded men upon the gallows necessary 
to consoUdate his authority. 

Whilst the Emperor Ferdinand lived, she was 
obliged to play a very subordinate part in public ; 
but she compensated herself for this by the exten- 
sive nature of her secret intrigues. Ferdinand was 
childless, and she was ambitious. She could scarcely 
restrain her impatience to be styled Empress-Mother. 
Her relations with the rest of the Royal Family were 
on this account very unsatisfactory, and were not 
in^roved by certain rumours which obtained general 
currency and credence. Gustavus Wasa, of Sweden, 
Latour, and Count Grunne^ were thought to have 
too much influence on her counsels; and, lastly, 
the Croat Chief Jellachich. Her correspondence 
with the last-named personage fell into the hands 
of the Hungarians, from which it appeared that it 
was she who persuaded the Emperor Ferdinand to 
flee from the seat of Government. She knew that 
the Viennese loved the good-natured Emperor, and 
she wished to make him as unpopular by that step 
as Louis XVI. made himself by one similar. When 
it was known that Ferdinand had absconded, many 
of the citizens wept, and said: ^'Our Ferdy is gone/' 
It was the work of Sophia, and it was known to be 
such. When the Court returned, it was amidst a 
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popular jubilee. She was afraid that the people 
would openly manifest their displeasure against her, 
but contrived to obtain a place in the Emperor's 
own carriage, and, under the shelter of the general 
applause, escaped the public sibilation prepared for 
her, and richly merited. 

Her first attempt to bring Ferdinand into con- 
tempt failed, but she was not wearied. Again, in 
October, she induced him to believe that the people 
intended to murder him, even in Schonbrun, and 
terrified him so that he fled a second time to 
Olmiitz, escorted, through her advice, by a nume- 
rous army. At Olmiitz she had a freer field for 
her intrigues, and used it so well that she persuaded 
the old Emperor to believe himself an object of 
universal hatred to the people, and that he ought 
to abdicate. He did so ; but, instead of his brother 
succeeding to the vacant crown, his rights were 
passed over, and his son, the boy Francis Joseph, 
became Emperor in appearance, whilst the real 
power of the state fell into the hands of his moth($r. 
When the intelligence arrived at Vienna, the sen- 
sation was most profound. Grief and alarm at the 
sudden and ominous change were mingled with rage 
and detestation against her who had been its chief 
author. 

Meanwhile, had the young Emperor been wisely 
counselled, he might have done much to reconcile 
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the various sections of the empire to his sway; his 
youth and inexperience would have secured to the 
plans of a sagacious Ministry a trial without pre- 
judice^ favouritism, or party hatred, on the part of 
the sovereign, and have prepared the people to 
receive with favour such plans, and even to regard 
with indulgence the errors into which he might fall. 
Francis Joseph was just eighteen years of age when 
he was called to the Austrian throne. Nature had 
not been niggardly in his endowment. His external 
appearance impressed the spectator favourably. I 
saw him frequently at Olmiitz, and therefore speak 
from direct knowledge. He did not at all resemble 
the type of his race. The under-lip did not hang 
down, as in the Hapsburgs generally, but was round 
and firm, indicating considerable resoluteness of 
character. His figure was well-formed and pre- 
possessing. He had received the most careful 
education, and spoke all the languages of the 
nations which acknowledged his nucleus sway with 
perfect facility ; this last circumstance, added to his 
graceful manners, won all hearts for him when he 
accompanied the Emperor to the last Hungarian 
Diet. 

Every one expected a general amnesty; but, what- 
ever good qualities the young man possessed, were 
completely neutralised by the Camarilla, who filled 
his mind with the traditionary prejudices and policy 
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of his house. The Court party, with Sophia and 
Windiflchgratz at its head, defeated every attempt at 
reconciliation. Through their influence the, Em- 
peror Ferdinand was forced to abdicate, because 
he was willing to concede the just claims of his 
people. It was not likely, then, that they would 
allow the youth, whom they had set up in his place 
as being more pliable, to contravene their will. 

To play the part of a Catharine de Medici was 
the great object of the Archduchess Sophia^s ambi- 
tion. To obtain this, she opposed Mettemich, and 
hailed the revolution which necessitated his flight 
with joy j but when she saw the popular tide rising 
too high for her power and influence, she took alarm, 
united herself with persons of similar views, and 
commenced a life-and-death struggle against the 
very movement which she had at first favoured, if 
not instigated. She understood well that her own 
authority was but a parasitical o&hoot from the old 
despotism, and must fall with it. She clung, there- 
fore, to all that was most hateful in the policy of 
Austria. Every breeze that shook its decayed trunk 
alarmed her for her. own existence. Italy was sub- 
dued, but Hungary still remained bold and resolute 
for freedom — the only point of the horizon from 
which she apprehended danger, and therefore that 
which at the same time aroused her fears and excited 
her hatred. 
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The concessions made by Ferdinand to the Hun- 
garian nation were deeply distasteful to the party 
which owned her as its head^ and to revoke them 
became their primary object. It is needless to tell 
how this was accomplished — ^by treachery and frauds 
imparalleled in the history of the world : how Jella- 
ohich and Griinne were suborned to betray and 
ruin those who had trusted in them^ and how the 
Archduchess^ the young Emperor's mother, rewarded 
them. These things would possess no interest for 
the reader, and would only serve to add another 
illustration to the often demonstrated fact, that of 
all the evils which can befal a nation, there is none 
greater than to be virtually governed by a self- 
willed and unprincipled woman, who has, at the same 
time, art enough to evade all legal responsibility. I 
say legal, for such characters cannot be brought 
before any established tribunal; they must be 
arraigned and condemned before the bar of public 
opinion and general morality, when the joys they 
derive from gratified ambition, and other sources, 
will prove but poor compensation for the contempt 
and execration of mankind. 

The service done by Windischgratz, in shooting 
down'the citizens of Vienna and bombarding their 
dwellings, was deemed of the highest importance by 
the Archduchess Sophia and her party ; they could 
hardly find means to exhibit their admiration of 
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him. On the very day of his accession to the 
throne^ the young Emperor was induced to send a 
letter to WindischgriLtz, in which he calls him and 
his army the pillars of his throne^ and begs both to 
remain as they had been to previous Emperors^ the 
bulwark of his authority^ and the champions of free (?) 
institutions. Nothings perhaps, could better show 
how completely facts were misrepresented to Francis 
Joseph^ than this letter to a man so universally de- 
tested as Windischgratz. Yet these general expres- 
sions were not thought sufficiently impressive by the 
Archduchess Sophia. She dictated a special letter^ 
which the young Emperor was obliged to write to 
Windischgratz with his own hand. This is a curi- 
osity in its way ; it will repay perusal. I give it for 
the amusement or sorrow of the reader^ as he may 
be disposed to view it in relation to the mere occa- 
sion^ or to test its perversion of facts by a moral 
standard. 

My dear Field-Marshal Prince Windischgratz^ 
My gallant army has showed itself at all times 
worthy of my unboimded confidence^ but especially 
in the recent storm^ which could not have been 
otherwise under your leading. (This refers to the 
plundering and bombardment of his own capital ! I) 
You have shut up in your own breast your private 
eelingSj and set honour and truth in opposition to 
ebeUion ; for this, it is not in my power to oflFer you 
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an adequate reward. You hastened to arrest the 
flames of insurrection^ kindled by faithless men^ in 
my capital. I hold it to be my first duty to acknow- 
ledge^ in the amplest manner^ your inestimable 
services, and to show my admiration for your chi- 
valrous virtues. They are pledges to me that you 
will henceforth stand firmly by my side, an im- 
movable buttress to my throne. Assure the soldiers 
under your command, my dear Prince, that the 
proofs of their bravery and fidelity are written upon 
my heart in characters that can never be obliterated. 

" Francis Joseph, P. M.'^ 

This letter clearly indicates the line of policy 
which Sophia intended to pursue. The army was 
to be flattered, the people were to be despised. The 
love and confidence, the faithful allegiance of the 
nation was to be replaced — superseded^by bayonets, 
and cannon, and all the terrors of a grinding 
despotism. Windischgratz was a suitable hero for 
such a scheme. He was sent into Hungary to 
suppress the freemen of that land ; but he was not 
at all in his element in, the open field with armed 
and disciplined men before him ; there was a great 
deal of danger in contests of that kind, and but 
little honour to be gained from such " determined 
rebels.'' He sighed for battles like those of Prague 
and Vienna, with unarmed workmen, who could be 
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easily shot down from a distance^ convenient enemies, 
without discipline or artillery, yet whose blood 
nourished laurels well enough. The poor man had 
contracted a taste for house-burning, and hunting 
defenceless townspeople, he therefore turned from 
the Hungarian army to the unwalled and unde- 
fended towns, which he battered and burned as 
long as he pleased, and then marched into them 
at the head of his army, with colours flying and 
the loud tintamarre of drums and trumpets to pro- 
claim his victory. Even the Archduchess Sophut 
at length saw the ridicule of such a campaign. 
It is highly probable that Windischgratz received 
a hint from Vienna that a change in his tactics was 
desirable, for he soon after ventured to meet the 
Hungarian army on the plains of Kopolna, where 
he was thoroughly beaten, so utterly and entirely 
defeated, that the force of lying even in the Cama- 
rilla could not conceal the fact. His poor laurels, 
forced in the hot-houses of cities perished in the 
open field, and he was recalled, crest-fallen and 
detected, without one wreath even to cover his 
baldness. 

Welden was sent to take his place, with strict 
orders to make himself master of Komom with all 
convenient speed. He went with a good will, and 
would no doubt have obeyed his orders, but by 
some unaccountable perverseness the garrison at 
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Komom refused to be taken ; and a division of the 
Hungarian army gave Welden himself so decisive a 
defeat at Nagysarlo^ that the Camarilla began to 
lose confidence in its heroes. It is thought even, 
that visions of an army of honveds before the gates 
of Vienna began to rise dimly to view. There was 
no time to be lost. The truth could no longer be 
concealed; the Austrian army was beaten at all 
points, and retiring before the victorious Hun- 
garians. What was to be done? There was but 
one answer; call in the Russians. Was this the 
only resource ? No ; plant treason in the Hun- 
garian army if possible ; find out some leading man 
amongst them whose heart may be poisoned, and 
who will give them into our hands at the right 
time ; it will be less dangerous and more efifectual 
than the contest in the open field, even with Russians 
at our back. Welden was recalled ; the notorious 
Haynau was sent to take the command of the 
Austrian armies in his stead; of him and his 
doings it is needless for me to say a word, the 
judgment of mankind has been aheady pronounced 
upon him, in a sentence which my pen could not 
make deeper or more severe. 

By all these means Hungary was at length 
brought to subjection. And now Sophia thought 
it was time to seek a little popularity, hence her 
excessive pains and expense in giving public enter- 
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taimnents, and striving to arouse the people to 
something like enjoyment. She rode constantly in 
an open carriage ; she smiled and bowed to every 
one she met^ though no one noticed her; she 
promenaded with the young Prince^ and was pro- 
fuse in her courtesies to all who passed them by. 
But it was all in vain^ the memory of the people 
was more retentive than she had supposed; what 
she had engraved with iron could not be swept 
away with a breath, or covered with a smile. She 
was received with universal indiflFerence— persons 
passed her by without once looking at her ; persons 
whose lowest homage she could have despised in 
her hearty but from whom she now solicited in 
vain the slightest public token of respect. This 
indifiference was worse than death to her proud 
and ambitious spirit. She would have preferred the 
most open opposition^ and almost insult itself^ to 
the absolute indifference with which all looked upon 
her wherever she went. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Departure for Oderberg — Austria, not Austrians — Parting thoughts 
—Kossuth — His appearance — Kossuth as an orator — His love 
of liberty — His energy — Charged with ambition — Prodamation 
rejecting Francis Joseph— Joseph von Jellachich ^His appear- 
ance and character — His first military achievement — His popu- 
larity—Its causes — His rapid elevation — Enthusiasm of the 
Croats — Pansclavism-— Jellachich's merits — Appearance of a 
Croatian army on its march — Their plunder. 

I HAD chosen Damkrat as the place of my 
retirement for the establishment of my healthy and 
enjoyed the greatest benefit from its pure air and 
the stillness which reigned round it. Feeling 
myself completely restored, I determined to pursue 
my journey, and took the railway for Oderberg on 
the 18th of February. 

I felt glad at leaving the hated symbols of dupli- 
city — the Austrian double eagle, although I had 
many reasons to regret my departure from Vienna 
and Austria ; they were to me a second fatherland ; 
many dear ties bound me to the capital, some of my 
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best and happiest days had been spent there ; and 
my first acqaaintance with some of my most loved 
and esteemed friends had been formed in that city. 
I had long ako learned to admire the sterling 
goodness^ the simplicity^ and truth of its people. 
I had seen amongst them genuine piety without 
bigotry, and generous hospitality without ostentation. 
In all my strictures upon the conduct of the 
Imperialists towards Hungary, I desire it to be 
distinctly understood once for all, that I mean the 
Government, and not the people of Austria. They 
felt the wickedness and falsehood of their rulers as 
deeply as we, and detested them with equal bitter- 
ness. The people of Austria were our brothers, 
just and honourable in all their transactions with 
us, and brave in the field as heroes of rpmance. 
The iron hoof of tyranny has also trodden them 
down ; but the severity of the oppressor has only 
strengthened our common love of liberty, and added 
to the mutual admiration which we have always felt 
for each other, the new and stronger tie of sym- 
pathy. Together we suffer through the night, toge- 
ther we shall rise when the morning of freedom 
wakes us to activity, and the gibbering goblin of 
despotism shall flee to the shrouds in which its 
body has long been rotting. The gigantic power 
that hurried me away from a land so much beloved 
seemed hardly friendly, though it was taking me to 
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a place of safety. It would have been folly any 
longer to tempt my fate in the vinicity of the 
Austrian Oovemment. I had been hitherto in- 
debted^ I believe, to the very boldness of my 
movements for my escape, but 1 could not hope 
that this would continue. 

We arrived at Oderberg ; and, whatever my other 
sorrows might be, I felt unspeakable relief at the 
consciousness that I was at least secure from per- 
sonal danger; I was on the Prussian territory. 
I had left behind me those dreary visions of the 
prisons, the gallows, or the scourge, which haunted 
me whilst I remained within the jurisdiction of the 
Camarilla. I had scarcely touched the soil of free- 
dom, when I felt a burning desire to look once 
more upon Hungary; well-beloved at all times, 
but in her sorrow and her tears ten thousand 
times more dear than in her season of prosperity and 
glory. I longed also to see the objects of Kossuth's 
love once more, to take their greetings to him as 
the last tidings from his country. These feelings 
were again combated by my earnest wish to see Kos- 
suth himself, whom I honoured above all living men. 
The influence he exercised over all who had once 
known him was extraordinary; they either loved 
him with a reverential feeling approaching to idol- 
atry, or they hated him like death. The one feeling 
was the powerful attraction of a moral aflSnity : the 
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other was the essential repulsion between natures of 
different properties^ as in the case of Oorgey. The 
very qualities in Kossuth which, for the honour of 
our nature, would have excited the admiration and 
esteem of the majority of men, were those which 
called forth the hatred of Oorgey. But it was not 
so with the Hungarian people. With trifling indi- 
vidual exceptions, such as will always be found in 
every great community, who, through egotism or 
eccentricity, make a point of differing from the mass, 
tiie whole Hungarian nation, rich and poor, noble 
and peasant, look upon him as the great hero and 
prophet of the land. They honour him still, as the 
old Greeks did their demi-gods; nor would the 
name of Theseus or Hercules awake more reverence 
in ancient Greece, than does the name of Louis Kos- 
suth at this day in Hungary. 

I would willingly impart to the reader some of 
my own impressions of this extraordinary man. The 
personal appearance of such men, their habits of life, 
their amusements, everything connected with them, 
becomes a study for the psychologist. They are the 
external indices of the marvel-working power within. 
Kossuth is about the middle size, and is still in the 
prime of life. His manners are those of a well-bred 
gentleman, without affectation ; all his movements 
are natural, easy, and graceful. He prepossesses 
every one at the first moment of introduction. The 
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expression of his countenance in repose is that of 
profound reflection: it is slightly pale, and some- 
what worn, as if the intellect were too mighty for the 
frame. His eye is large and full, capable of giving 
expression to all the emotions of the soul, from the 
tenderest pity to the fiercest indignation. 

But his voice, who can describe ! It is, indeed, a 
glorious endowment, a giffc from Heaven itself, and 
worthy of the Oiver. Its tones are rich and sonorous, 
sinking directly into the heart. When he speaks 
on an important public occasion, his manner is at 
first slow and deliberate; each word comes out with 
a clear decisive utterance that instantly arrests atten- 
tion. Few can resist his earnest, almost solemn, 
commencement ; but if perchance there should be a 
few groups in the Diet still engaged in conversation, 
when he rises to address the assembly, and desirous 
of finishing the subject of their discourse, the efiect 
upon them is very curious. At first there is inat- 
tention, and absence to the questions and remarks 
of one another, then silence for a moment, and then, 
by tacit consent, the subject drops ; they separate 
and settle themselves in such attitudes as will enable 
them to catch every word and movement of the 
speaker. 

Kossuth is not simply listened to : the whole ex- 
pression of the man is devoured, his slightest move- 
ment is significant, as well as the audible sounds he 
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utters. As he marshals his arguments^ and enforces 
them hy overwhelming declamation, his imagination 
warms^ and his voice gains an astonishing volume 
and flexibility^ varying with all the emotions of his 
mind^ now soft and plaintive as a mother's grief^ 
now vehement and startling by its power and loud- 
ness^ swelling upwards at one time like the tones of 
an organ^ in a grand and sustained flow of blended 
argument and appeal^ and then pouring out a 
withering tempest of reproach and sarcasm against 
the tyrants and oppressors of mankind. When he 
concludes there is disappointment at his brevity^ 
however long he may have spoken. A pause of 
several seconds occurs before the auditors recover 
themselves sufficiently even to applaud the oration 
by which they had been entranced ; but then what 
thunders follow. There is one long and tumultuous 
uproar of all manner of sounds by which men express 
applause or admiration. 

I have heard him compared as a speaker to 
Mirabeau^ but, if one may judge by the written 
compositions of the latter, I think he falls far below 
the Magyar orator ; nor did his eloquence produce 
the same efiects as that of Kossuth. Mirabeau was 
followed and gazed upon as a phenomenon ; Kossuth 
was almost worshipped as a superhuman being. 
Mirabeau produced a poweifol sensation upon his 
immediate hearers, but left no permanent traces of 
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his power on the national mind; the impulse of 
Kossuth^s eloquence swelled beyond the walls of 
Parliament in widening circles throughout the land; 
it moved all hearts ; it awoke them to a conscious- 
ness of power and of wrong; it brought them to 
a determination to resist the oppressor^ not by a 
sudden impulsive darings but by a deep devotional 
consecration of all their possessions^ with their lives^ 
to the sacred cause of their country. Many have 
told me that he recalled to their minds forcibly all 
that has been recorded of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes when he aroused the spirit of the Commons 
to resist Philip. The results in both cases would 
certainly seem to justify the comparison. 

Kossuth^s attachment to the principles of con- 
stitutional government was not a thing of yesterday : 
it was the one rule that guided all his political move- 
ments^ whether as a jurist or a writer ; and rather 
than deviate from it he endured serious losses and 
persecutions. For one of his writings, which in 
England would have been hailed with universal 
admiration, he was imprisoned for three years, and 
lost literally everything he had in the world. He 
was even forbidden to print a periodical of which he 
was editor : he lithographed it. This was prohibited. 
He had his articles copied in manuscript ; nothing 
could daunt him; his energy communicated itself 
to all around him. His style became so well known 
that the articles written by him were immediately 
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recognised^ under whatever name they might appear. 
Plagiarism from him became impossible. His 
amazing progress in public- esteem^ the ease with 
which he removed all opposition out of his path^ 
was profoundly galling to the en^nies of the prin- 
ciples of which he was the living incarnation. They 
could not deny his genius; they were forced to 
acknowledge its Heaven-descended power them- 
selves. His private life stood out simple and spot- 
less^ defying the tongue of slander. He could not 
be assailed on that point. His reputation^ lofty and 
pure as the Alpine snows^ would have crushed its 
base impugner. 

But there was one lie which might happily obtain 
currency. Kossuth was a man^ and therefore not 
devoid of ambition. Who that has an intelligent 
soul and an honest heart is without ambition ? The 
fawning parasite and the low hypocrite may deny 
that they are ambitious^ they may profess entire 
compliance with their present lot^ and repudiate the 
idea of rising higher ; but they either deny their 
nature or pervert the truths and in either case are 
unworthy of their Maker^ who formed men to rise, 
to be moderately and wisely discontented with the 
present, that they may strive for a happier future. 
The hog may be entirely unambitious, but man, 
with his continually developed faculties and sus- 
ceptibilies, never! 

Ambition is a god-like property. It is that much 
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of the Divine within us which attracts us to the 
Divinity, the sum of all perfections ; but, like all we 
inherit, it may be perverted. It may mistake its 
proper object. Did Kossuth^s ambition thus err ? 
Yes, say his enemies, he sought the Crown of Hun- 
gary for himself. He wanted to ascend St. Stephen^s 
throne as Ludwig II. He took Mathias Kiraly as 
his model. I say. No ! he was too wise, too politic ; 
he loved freedom too well. There is not one step 
in his career to justify such an imputation. If he 
resembled Mathias Kiraly, is Heaven to be restricted 
that it must not send us two great men of similar 
characters. The resemblance was the work of 
nature, not of imitation. Both were Magyars; 
both fell under the suspicion and persecution of 
Austria ; both were imprisoned by her for calm 
discussion ; and both succeeded in awakening the 
free spirit of the nation. But Kossuth^s design was 
neither to form a republic or to exalt himself 
to kingly rank, but, if possible, to place the Hun- 
garian Crown upon the head of a scion of some 
princely house attached to constitutional principles, 
and sufficiently powerful to overawe neighbouring 
states, which might be disposed to dispute the set- 
tlement. That this was Kossuth's plan, that he 
had no idle notions of establishing a dynasty for 
himself, is well known to every one, even moderately 
acquainted with Hungarian affairs, and indeed any 
other hypothesis is simply absurd. 
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The two great acts of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment^ whilst directed by Kossuth^ may find many 
who do not approve of their object or mode ; but 
the circumstances should be weighed before judg- 
ment is formed upon them. It may seem as if 
Kossuth^ by the recognition of Francis Joseph^ as 
King of Hungary^ might have determined the war ; 
and that the proclamation refusing to acknowledge 
the young Emperor was ill-timed and impoUtic. 
I do not profess to approve thoroughly of either 
that step or the declaration of independence ; yet 
how condemn them ? What else could be done ? 
Let us examine the first-mentioned document; it 
is rather rare, and is worthy of perusal, if only to 
ascertain the current of Kossuth^s thoughts when 
this was thrown from his mind. He writes as 
he speaks, ever dignified and impressive. Hear 
him : 

^^It has come to the knowledge of the Diet, 
through certain printed papers bearing marks of 
official authority, which have been distributed in a 
private manner throughout the country, that 
Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and King of Hun- 
gary, of that name the Fifth, on the 2nd of the 
present month, in a manifesto countersigned by the 
Minister Schwarzenberg, has formerly renounced 
the Imperial dignity, and abdicated the Austrian 
throne. The said instrument declares all peoples 
and nationalities which recognised the authority of 
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the said Ferdinand^ free from their allegiance to 
him^ and relieves all state officers from the obli- 
gations of their oaths of fealty to his authority. 
The instrument further declares that this act of 
abdication is made in favour of the Archduke 
Francis Joseph^ eldest son of the Archduke Francis 
Charles^ younger brother of the said Ferdinand^ 
late Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
The Archduke Francis Joseph has in consequence 
assumed the style and dignity of Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary^ and has, in a 
proclamation dated on the said 2nd of December, 
and similarly countersigned by the Minister Schwar- 
zenberg, announced his accession to the supreme 
authority over all the peoples and nationalities 
constituting the Imperial Monarchy. He has 
Airther, in this proclamation, made known his 
intention of abolishing all distinctions of provinces 
and races, and of blending the various nations 
known as the Austrian Monarchy into one homo- 
geneous political body ; and to this end indicates 
his determined resolution to subdue and extinguish 
what he names the Hungarian insurrection. 

*' Now we, the legally constituted authorities of 
Hungary, do hereby declare, that Hungary, with 
the lands and districts united with it, is not, and 
never has been, an integral part of the Austrian 
Monarchy, but has been, from time immemorial, an 
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iudependent kingdom^ possessing its own constitu- 
tion^ and governed by laws enacted with the con- 
sent and appro]>ation of its popular representatives ; 
that the maintenance of this independence and 
legal self-government in their perfect integrity has 
constituted the essential basis of the authority of 
the Austrian Emperors over this land^ and the 
fundamental condition of its obedience^ in accor- 
dance with the hereditary succession determined 
by the Pragmatic Sanction. To that settlement an 
implicit consent has been yielded for ages^ and it 
is there provided that^ in case the Austrian throne 
should become vacant^ the successor to that throne 
shall not^ by the simple act of accession^ acquire 
any right to the Crown of Hungary without the 
consent of the Hungarian Diet. Yet now, when 
Hungary is attacked on all sides, and its existence, 
as a nation, threatened ; when it is obliged to 
defend itself from numerous armed and perjured 
foes, its defence is called insurrection, and advan- 
tage is taken of its embarrassment to encroach upon 
its legal rights. Meanwhile, lest the silence of the 
Himgarian Diet should be interpreted into ac- 
quiescence with this violation of the Constitution, 
the legal representatives of the Hungarian nation 
with the administrators of its supreme authority, 
declare further, in the name of the nation, that the 
throne of Hungary cannot be occupied by a new 
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monarch without the consent of the national repre- 
sentatives^ nor before the death of its last possessor^ 
and this^ in accordance with the constitution and 
the common law of nations. That^ when a King of 
Hungary dies, his inheritor to wiatever other 
dignities he may succeed, is bound to notify the 
death of his predecessor to the Hungarian nation, 
to be invested by the Diet with the supreme 
authority, and crowned with the crown of St. 
Stephen, before he can exercise any legal power in 
Hungary. That Ferdinand V., King of Hungary, 
having succeeded legally to the throne, and having 
been accepted by the nation, is still constitutional 
King, until his abdication be formally notified to 
the Diet, and his successor received with the accus- 
tomed formalities/' 

The declaration then goes on to show, from 
various historical examples, that the conduct of 
Francis Joseph, in assuming the supreme authority 
and endeavouring to enforce it by arms, was highly 
illegal and unconstitutional^ and concludes with 
refusing to acknowledge him. The whole piece is 
too long to be inserted in these Memoirs, but I 
thought it would interest the reader to give him so 
much of it as a specimen of the calm and serious 
manner in which the question is discussed through- 
out. 

But to behold Kossuth in his power, he should 
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be seen free from the rigid diction and stiff formula? 
of a state paper 3 when he electrified all the East 
of Europe by his publications^ or thundered in the 
senate with words that burned where they fell. To 
estimate his greatness, he must be followed into the 
bosom of his family^ and the relations of private 
life; his perfect moral purity must be weighed; 
his high and wakeful sense of honour — his sim- 
plicity — ^his candour — ^these constitute a sacred halo 
round his name^ which increases the splendour of 
his more dazzling glories^ and make us^ not merely 
excuse^ but almost admire the few failings mingled 
with so much perfection. 

Place by the side of the great Magyar^ his 
bitterest enemy — his most persevering foe — Joseph 
von Jcllachich^ Ban of Croatia^ the chosen champion 
of the house of Hapsburg. From a very humble 
position, he was raised^ through the favour of the 
Archduchess Sophia, to the highest dignities which 
a subject can attain. Jellachich is about fifty years 
old, of the middle height, strong, and well-formed. 
In his early years he was sickly^ but his health is 
now perfectly firm. His head is bald at top, and 
suiTOunded with a fringe of thick^ grizzled hair, 
which gives him the appearance of a monk with a 
broad tonsure. On account of the baldness of the 
upper part of his head, the forehead looks lofty and 
intellectual. His eyes are light-coloured, and over- 
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shadowed by thick^ bushy brows^ from beneath 
which^ when he is enraged, they play with an 
unsteady and baleful expression. His mouth is 
well^ormed, the lips pressed tightly together^ but 
indicatiAg rather a readiness to quarrel or utter 
some injurious speech^ than firmness of character* 
The nose is aquiline^ and^ coupled with the bright^ 
roving eye, distinctly marks him as an impassioned 
son of the South. His manners are polished^ but 
display too much finesse and assurance to be 
pleasing. He is^ in all respects^ just such a man 
as one would imagine fitted to be the leader of a 
barbarous tribe ; whilst his insatiable ambition^ and 
the complete absence of all scruple as to the means 
by which he may gratify it, the ease with which 
he can assume a friendly bearing, and smile upon 
the man whom he means to betray, proves him 
every inch a Croat, He speaks German fluently, 
but with that Viennese accent so much affected by 
all the educated persons of his nation. He lisps in 
his speech; his voice is ordinarily light, and not 
4mmusical ; but when anything occurs to displease 
him, it becomes suddenly harsh and deep. His 
education is altogether German. He sets a high 
value on German Uterature, and generally uses the 
German language, and imitates the habits and 
manners of the Germans in everything, notwith- 
^standing his boasted national feeling. 
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The accidental circumstances which placed him 
in a position to do so much mischief, alone justify 
this minute portrait ; for in himself he is an ex- 
ceedingly commonplace character^ such a one as 
you may meet in every company, and whom you 
may study for ever without being able to discover any- 
thing to remove him from the ordinary bulk of man- 
kind. He has remained unmarried up to the present 
time, probably on account of his poverty, for before 
the war his means were extremely slender; but it 
is strongly rumoured that his campaigns have not 
been made for nothing, and that he has contrived to 
indemnify himself from the property of the non- 
combatant people for his various hardships, and 
defeats by our soldiers. If this be not correct, I 
can only say that Jellachich is no true Croat; for 
from the days of Wallenstein, the Croats of all 
ranks have been noted throughout the world for 
their paSsionate addiction to thieving. It is their 
inspiration in war; it serves them in place of 
patriotism or religion; it gives strength to their 
arms, and whatever courage they have to their 
hearts. In short, it must have been a member of 
that nation who said to Scipio, the valet of Gil Bias : 
'^Apprenez que lorsqu^il s^agit d^enlever le bien 
d^autrui, j^emporterais Tarche de Noe.^^ Would that 
they had been satisfied with taking the property 
of the unhappy people who fell into their power ! 
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But they showed themselves as cowardly as they 
were thievish^ and as cruel as they were cowardly. 
The wailings of ten thousand widows with their 
famishing children, testify in the daily curses they 
imprecate upon the head of Jellachich and his 
cut-throat band that I have not calumniated him^ 
whilst the blackened ruins of myriads of cottages 
are the only trophies of his prowess that remain. 

After the fall of Hungary, he took up his resi- 
dence in Vienna, where he lived at such enormous 
expense, and in such a luxuriant style, as surprised 
every one who knew his limited resources. He 
was first brought into public notice in the year 
1847, in a manner by no means favourable to 
his future hopes. He was then Colonel of one 
of the border regiments, and in that capacity un- 
dertook an experimental campaign into the Turkish 
territory, where he committed so many strategic 
blunders, and so implicated his men in a difficult 
country, that he was obliged to run for his life, and 
arrived at a place of safety in a most deplorable 
plight, draggled, torn, and dirty. This was an 
event on which he never loved to speak, though it 
furnished material for many a pasquinade after- 
wards. 

It will be naturally asked: How could such a 
man ever arrive at the position he now occupies? 
The answer is simple : He is a man of the people. 
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He is of direct Croatish extraction^ and professes to 
take the greatest pride in being of that race. He 
has flattered his tribe with the notion that Hungary 
belongs to Croatia^ and that the claims of the 
Magyars to the latter are unfounded. He has 
succeeded in ingrafting this notion upon the pan* 
sclavistic doctrines so popular amongst all the Scla- 
vonian races, and thus gained for himself an amazing 
influence over them. One of the arguments by 
which he enforces this notion may provoke the 
smile of the logician, but is considered conclusive 
proof by the people to whom it is addressed, to 
wit: ''The inscription upon the mantle of Saint 
Stephen (the patron saint of Hungary) is in the 
Selavi^, and not the Magyar language.'^ 

He todc advantage also of an old dispute between 
the two races, as to whose language should be that 
of the laws by which they were governed in common^ 
to make himself regarded as the champion of po* 
pular rights; When the Hungarian Constitution of 
March, 1848, was guaranteed, it promised that the 
language of Hungary should be the juridical Ian* 
guage of the united provinces also. This was re* 
garded immediately as -a casut belli by the Croatsv 
They commenced their preparations for war, and in 
a few weeks' time. Colonel Jellachieh, the beaten 
runaway, was named Imperial Field-Marshal-Lieu- 
tenant, and Ban of Croatia. Such rapid promotion 
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was never before heard of, even in times of war^ 
in the Austrian army^ and the reader may be quite 
certain that other influences were in operation to 
produce it than those to which the soldier looks for 
his legitimate elevation. I have already hinted at 
this; I could not pass it over altogether^ but to 
dwell longer on the subject would be distasteful^ 
both to myself and to my reader. The only cover 
which even Austrian policy could lend to such a 
palpable piece of favouritism was the pretended 
necessity for setting up in opposition to Kossuth^ 
all-powerful in his popular influence over Hungary, 
a rival of equal influence in another part of the 
country. The choice was not injudicious if this 
were the object ; but then the object itself becomes 
more distinctly criminal. It was manifestly to sow 
between the two nations the seeds of irreconcileable 
hostility. 

Kossuth was advancing steadily to the attainment 
of national freedom, in which all the associated 
provinces should fully participate. Jellachich only 
moved under .the impulse of a blind hatred against 
a people speaking another tongue. He had no 
political principles, except we should call his wild 
and impracticable pansclavistic notions by that name. 
Nor was it at all necessary that there should be any 
strong national motive to arouse the people to join 
his standard; the announcement of a campaign 
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amongst the hen-roosts and cattle- yards of the 
Hungarian farmers^ or the cellars, storehouses^ and 
strong-rooms of the undefended towns was quite 
sufficient to draw around the Ban every male of his 
tribe from sixteen to sixty. 

It was a clever thought of his to divert this 
national enthusiasm to his own purposes^ and en- 
deavour by such means to erect a great pansclavic 
empire, of which Hungary, and even Auistria, were 
to be subordinate parts. He rather left out of view, 
however, the somewhat natural reluctance which 
these civilized, wealthy, and polite nations might 
feel to submit themselves to the legislation and 
government of a people, not one out of a thousand 
of whom could write his own name, or read it if 
written. Nor did he sufficiently estimate the diffi- 
culty he was almost sure to find in subduing the 
disciplined and well-appointed armies of Hungary 
with his ragged and barefooted Croats. His cru- 
sade, like that of Peter of Amiens, and Walter the 
Pauper, foundered in crossing the Danube. His 
swoln vanity collapsed at the first touch of the 
honved bayonet. He retired without any needless 
attention to military order ; but the same divinity 
which wrapt ^neas in a cloud, and concealed him 
from his enemies, sheltered the Ban from the con- 
sequences of this second defeat ; nay, more, installed 
him in the young Emperor's graces so firmly that 
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be^ with his swift-footed and dexterous followers, 
were styled the champions of Germany, the defenders 
of its civilization and philosophy ; and in this capa- 
city the capital city of the empire was placed under 
their protection, with what result let the plundered 
citizens testify. 

I saw a body of them once, amounting to about 
fifteen thousand, on their march to Vienna. It 
would not be easy to describe the appearance of 
these men; my chief feeling, as I looked upon 
them, was pity, so forlorn and miserable did they 
seem. If the EngUsh reader can imagine the poor 
out of some twenty or thirty workhouses, all assem- 
bled together, and armed with every kind of weapon, 
chiefly with agricultural implements, such as flails 
and scythes, he will have some notion of the guar- 
dians appointed by the Imperial mandate over the 
interests of the warlike and haughty Teutons, with 
their wealth, learning, and genius. The Croat army 
was not all of this description, however; some of 
them had been brought into good order and training. 
Even in the body which I saw, there were several 
regiments which showed careful discipline and arma- 
ment, yet even these moved along with a gliding, 
stealthy pace. There was none of that noise and 
clang of arms which usually accompanies the march 
of an army. On they moved, with a rushing illusory 
sound, reminding one of the shadowy warriors of 
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Northern fable, as they advance to do battle in the 
visions of Ossian. The imagination was assisted 
by their costume. Many of the Southern Sclaves 
wore sandals on their feet, and not a few of them 
were entirely barefooted. One division wore small 
red caps, and long mantles of the same colour ; but 
the costume of the majority was the '^ Ilirka/^ a 
short tunic resembling a paletot, of a brownish hue, 
turned up with scarlet. They were evidently picked 
men, being much taller than the others. 

The Croats from the upper territory about Waras- 
din were much inferior in appearance ; these wore 
the '' Tschocha,'* a white cloth frock, with a collar in 
the form of a parallelogram. The arms of these 
regiments were very good, but without any attention 
to uniformity. Each carried whatever sort of weapon 
pleased him best, or was most easily obtained. Some 
carried splendid Turkish firelocks, ornamented in 
the most sumptuous Oriental style; others, pistols 
of the same description. The girdles of many were 
furnished with Damascus knives and daggers, with 
rich hafts and dudgeons. The glancing of these 
weapons, and the singularity of their costume, gave 
these troops an exceedingly striking and picturesque 
appearance. Besides their arms, each of the soldiers 
carried some article of kitchen furniture, a kettle or 
saucepan, or even a gridiron. Perhaps there are no 
warriors in the world who can so speedily provide 
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materials for a camp meal^ or cook them better^ than 
the Croats. Though their stomachs are by no 
means nice^ and on an emergency they can eat raw 
flesh and imcooked vegetables with gusto^ I confess 
I could not help laughing heartily at seeing tall 
bearded combatants trying in vain to look fierce, 
with kettles and frying-pans dangling from their 
necks. The incongruous association of the imple* 
ments that administer to life, with those intended 
to take it away, was irresistible. The meekness of 
the kettle neutralised the fury of the sword, and you 
could not help thinking that from behind the fero- 
cious whiskers of the invader there peered the pacific 
expression of the cook. 

My mirth was speedily extinguished, however, 
when I learned that these household utensils were 
the spoils of three Hungarian villages, which these 
gallant men had recently plundered, and that they 
had afterwards cut the throats of all the women and 
children they found there, and burned all the houses 
to the gi'ound. Go, brave Colonels and Captains ! 
go with your Ban to defend your Emperor ! The 
kettles from which you drink your field coffee have 
been happily snatched from rebellious Hungarian 
widows, and the saucepans, in which your eggs are 
boiled, from disaffected infants ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Perversity of AustrUn policy — Terror inspired by the Croats— 
They were the chief cause of the Austrian troubles — Jellachich 
calls a Diet — Croatian opposition to the Archduke Palatine — 
Jellachich deposed — Prince Esterhazy's ultimatum to the Ban 
— Jellachich reinstated and made Governor of Hungary — False 
notions of Hungary at the Imperial Court ~ Horrible vrar of 
races excited by the Austrian Government — Sympathy with 
Hungary — Pastor Hurban's fendbles — Position of Hungary at 
the beginning of the war. 

It is necessary that the world should know the 
manner in which Austria has conducted this war^ 
for the radical perversity of her policy can never be 
cured except by public opinion. Arms ! What is 
the appeal to arms worth, after all ? High prin- 
ciple, honour, virtue, genius, all that is holy and 
venerable, what can they avail against mere brute 
force? A man, though endowed with all con- 
ceivable excellencies of mind and body, can awake 
no reverence amongst a pack of wolves : a nation, 
however noble in its aspirations, and pure in its 
intentions, is equally helpless when surrounded by 
despots and their slaves. 
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I am not so silly as to suppose that the Sclaves of 
Croatia are an irreclaimable race ; I believe, on the 
contrary, that were they educated and liberated from 
their barbarous prejudices, they might become an 
interesting and a respectable community ; but this 
would not suit the policy of the Hapsburgs. Des- 
potism, like priestcraft, loves to keep its subjects in 
ignorance, that they may be the more dependent 
and tractable. Hence these poor Groats remain a 
monument of mediaeval barbarity in the midst of 
the general civilization of Europe. Their propensity 
for thieving is certainly a singular phenomenon, 
which I know not how to account for, except by 
referring it to some idiosyncracy of their blood. 
The English proverb, that ^^ nothing is too hot or 
too heavy,^^ applies strictly to them ; one of them 
after the Italian campaign, was heard to boast that 
he had brought a blacksmith^s anvil all the way 
from Lombardy to his own home in Croatia. 

The terror which they inspired amongst the un- 
armed inhabitants, wherever they came, was indes- 
cribable. When intelligence arrived at a village 
that the Croats were approaching, all who could 
escape instantly fled to the neighbouring woods and 
mountains, carrying their movables with them. If 
there was not time or opportunity to fly, all doors 
were immediately barred and bolted, whilst the 
inmates stood at the windows with loaves of bread 
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and kettles of cooked flesh and soup^ which they 
handed out to their savage visitors, with the hope 
of pacifying them. When they had eaten enough^ 
they generally demanded ardent liquors^ and if 
these were not forthcomings but too frequently 
fired the houses of their entertainers in mere wan- 
tonness, and danced round the flames for their 
amusement. 

The troubles of the Austrian monarchy, since 
1848, are peculiarly attributable to these people. 
Had they never invaded Hungary, the Magyars 
would not have been aroused to that hostile attitude 
so humiliating to the Imperialists, when the arms of 
Hungary were afterwards turned against themselves. 
It was the design of Latour to send assistance to 
the Groats against the Hungarians. This becoming 
known, kindled the rage of the mob against him, 
and issued in his own destruction. But even the 
conduct of the Croats must be traced back to the 
policy of the Imperial Court. The Camarilla could 
not sufier the Hungarians to enjoy quietly the con- 
cession made to them by Ferdinand. Jellachich 
and his people were made use of to snatch the 
chestnuts from the glowing embers, which the 
ministers of despotism dared not touch themselves. 

There can be little doubt that, beside the secret 
favx)urs enjoyed by Jellachich, he was inflamed to 
engage in the quarrel against Hungary by the 
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most splendid promises. He commenced liis opera-^ 
tions by calling public attention to tbe second article 
of the much-abused Pragmatic Sanction^ which 
provides that the Hungarian prorinces of the empire 
should remain united^ and be governed by the same 
laws. He maintained that this article had been 
violated by the concessions of March, and that 
Hungary had thereby separated herself from the 
other Danubian provinces. On this ostensible 
ground he refused obedience to our Government, 
and would not recognise the authority of our 
Ministers. He called a conference at Agram for 
the purpose of appointing a Provisional Directory, 
and named a day for the opening of a special 
Sclavish-Croatian Diet. The various circles of the 
province sent their deputies, being flattered at 
playing the part of an independent nation, whilst 
Jellachich kinged it as well as he could. The 
population of the Croatian capital were wild with 
joy at the near prospect, as they deemed it, of the 
fail realization of their pansclavistic visions. 

In this state of things, there suddenly arrived at 
Agram two ordinances of the Archduke Palatine of 
Hungary, which annulled all the regulations hitherto 
made by Jellachich. In one of these it was an- 
nounced to the citizens of Agram, that Baron von 
Hrabousky, the General commanding in Sclavonia, 
had been named Gk)vemment Commissioner, to in- 
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quire into the recent disturbances wliich had taken 
place in that town, and to discover the persons who 
were endeavouring to separate the two countries by 
violence and force of arms. This was a most favour- 
able opportunity for Jellachich and his partizans to 
fan the popular flame. They availed themselves of 
it to the utmost. The ordinances were read in the 
Croatian Diet, where they excited the most tu- 
multuous dissatisfaction, which was expressed in an 
open defiance of the Palatine. The majority would 
not even cbnsent to take any discussion whatever 
upon the ordinances, but insisted that they should 
be publicly burnt as a token of the popular con- 
tempt. The bitter feeling excited by this was the 
more intense, because the emissaries of Jellachich 
had everywhere represented the Hungarian Ministry 
as determined to ruin the patriotic Ban, and that 
Bathyanyi and Kossuth would never rest satisfied 
till they had brought Croatia into complete sub- 
jection to Hungary. The tumult increased in the 
Assembly, and at last it was carried amidst thunders 
of applause, that the two ordinances issued by the 
Palatine, and countersigned by Sz^mere, should be 
committed to the flames. This was exactly what 
Jellachich desired, as it would lead to an open 
breach with the Hungarian Government, which he 
was commissioned to effect by the Archduchess 
Sophia. 
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When he heard of the intention of the Assembly, 
however, he sent three members of the Banat- 
conference at once to the Council-house, to bring 
him official information of this resolution, for it was 
necessary, as yet, to preserve some appearance of 
external decorum in his actions. The Assembly no 
sooner heard of the wish of their Ban, than they 
changed their intention concerning the ordinances, 
and handed them over to his messengers. Mean-* 
while the fires intended for the auto-da-fi^ were 
burning brightly in the Market-place. A great 
multitude of persons had assembled round them, to 
whom seditious speeches were delivered, until the 
mob became furiously excited. By chance there 
happened to be an effigy of the Palatine on the spot, 
which was immediately seized by the crowd and 
burnt, instead of the ordinances, amidst the loudest 
acclamations. By this infamous deed, which was 
either approved of, or but insincerely condemned, 
by all the nation, the Croatian people had com- 
mitted an act of rebellion against the royal authority, 
and publicly avowed their determination to effect their 
separation from Hungary by violent measures. 

A decree soon after appeared, in which Jellachich 
was declared a rebel against the King of Hungary, 
and deposed from his dignity as Ban. Jellachich, 
who knew the power of his abettors, was not in the 
sUghtest degree disturbed by this declaration. He 
pursued his course steadily, taking no notice what- 
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ever of the condemnation pronounced upon him. He 
was cited before the Emperor himself^ at Innspruck^ 
but allowed six days to elapse before he made his 
appearance, and then refused to give any account of 
his proceedings, except to the Emperor in person. 
The Emperor, however, at the instance of Prince 
Esterhazy, insisted that the audience should take 
place in the presence of a Hungarian Minister. 
Jellachich tried hard to evade this, but was com- 
pelled to yield ; and Prince Esterhazy witnessed the 
interview, and heard the deposed Ban's attempt to 
justify himself. The nature of the communications 
made on this occasion can be gathered only by 
inference from the Emperor's subsequent conduct. 
He sent for the Croats who had accompanied Jella- 
chich, and reproved them severely for their recent 
actions, which he declared were totally opposed to 
his wishes. 

An interview took place immediately afterwards 
between Prince Esterhazy and Jellachich, in which 
the Hungarian Minister announced the ultimatum 
of his Government to the Ban, namely, that Hun- 
gary claimed no direct influence over the internal 
administration of Croatia. That the language to be 
used in judicial proceedings should not continue to 
be a hindrance to the more intimate union of the 
two countries^ and that a portfolio should be erected 
by the Hungarian Government exclusively for 
Croatia. That all other differences should be sub- 
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mitted to the mediation of the Archduke John; 
and that^ meanwhile^ hostilities should be suspended 
on both sides until the result should be known. 

Meanwhile^ the insurrection of the Serbs broke 
out with violence. They seized the fortress of 
Weisskirchen^ broke open the arsenal^ and took 
possession of all the artillery^ ammunition^ and other 
military stores which they found there. The Ban 
remained unmoved at this, so long as he expected 
the interference of the Archduke John; but when 
that Prince was named Vicar of the empire, Jella- 
chich thought he might venture again to take up 
arms. Hungary would not consent to have her 
Government swallowed up in a great central admi- 
nistration, and the Ban declared that there was no 
alternative, except to compel her to it by force of 
arms. The right of the Ban to undertake such a 
task may appear somewhat problematical, but he no 
doubt knew perfectly well the ground he stood 
upon, and the support he might expect. He had 
been publicly denounced as a rebel against the 
Imperial authority, and yet he stepped forward to 
defend the rights of that very Emperor, who, with 
his own hand had deposed him from his dignity as 
Ban. 

The solution of this puzzle is very simple. The 
Emperor and his Ministry were playing an under- 
hand game with Jellachich against Hungary from 
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the beginning. If there be any proof necessary to 
convince mankind of this shamefully undignified 
conduct on the part of the Emperor^ it is furnished 
by the ordinance signed by himself on the 4th of 
October^ in which^ without any ostensible reason^ 
or even the shadow of a change in Jellachich's con- 
duct since it had caused his deposition^ the Emperor 
reinstates him in all his offices and d^nities ; nay^ 
more^ as if to add to all the faithlessness of the 
Austrian Government towards Hungary the deepest 
and deadliest insult^ for the purpose of shutting up 
for ever all avenues to reconciliation^ and declaring, 
by one bold act violating every principle of public 
faith and decency^ that these need be appealed to 
no more in the internecine struggle which was 
about to commence against Hungary^ the Emperor 
appointed Jellachich^ the blood-stained traitor, the 
robber and murderer of our peasantry, our declared 
and boastful enemy — mark it well, reader — the 
Emperor appointed this man Civil and Military 
Grovemor of our country ! The Hungarian Chambers 
were dissolved by the same edict, and the kingdom 
placed under martial law. 

On the same night that this singular act of 
absolutism was sent off to Jellachich, there arrived 
certain intelligence from him and his army which 
did not redound greatly to the higher estimation of 
their warlike qualities. His centre was broken, and 
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he was obliged to shoot numbers of his own people 
for the horrible barbarities they committed^ whilst 
scattered over the country^ upon the aged and help- 
less. An Austrian officer arrived at the Court at the 
same time from the scene of war^ and declared that, 
even if Jellachich were a Napoleon, and his Croats 
French grenadiers, he would have a desperate 
struggle with the Hungarians, as the whole country 
had risen, and every man in the land, capable of 
bearing arms, was ready to lay down his Hfe in its 
defence; that where one was slain, a hundred 
started up eager to take his place; and that whoever 
attempted to conquer Hungary must expect to find an 
enemy in every individual Magyar, who would make 
the quarrel his own personal affair. 

The alarm at the Court was very great at this 
intelligence; the courier who had been despatched 
to Jellachich was pursued and recalled. There was 
no plan of action agreed upon, nor any one to give 
advice. Some lamented the consequences of the 
recent false play at Court ; others made light of the 
Himgarian opposition to Jellachich, declaring that 
the Magyars were brave only when led by German 
commanders; that they had now been so long 
unused to war, they had become a nation of peaceful 
burghers and shepherds, who had no taste nor apti- 
tude for military pursuits; that the traditions of 
the old Turkish wars were obsolete ; that we had 
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no great Greneral to lead oar troops ; that the Magyar 
soldiers were always yictorions by the side of the 
Austrian troops^ never when opposed to them; and 
a thoosand other silly speculations^ betraying^ in 
equal measure^ want of merits ignorance, and 
vanity. 

With a strange persistency in infatuation^ the 
Government still continued to trust in Jellachich 
as the champion who was to reduce Hungary to 
obedience. He had been beaten over and over ; he 
had failed in all his enterprises. He had been de- 
feated by every one for whom he had waited on the 
field. He had carried off seventeen thousand un- 
happy Croats from their families^ and lost them in 
foolish marches^ or still more foolish battles ; every 
one of them perished, and the rage against Jella- 
chich in that part of the ^country to which they 
belonged was unbounded ; yet was he the chosen 
champion of Austria for the time. Before the entire 
disappearance of his greatness, he returned to Vienna, 
and laid siege to a fortress very different from those 
before which he had been so rudely treated in Hun- 
gary. He saw the day of his decline was approaching, 
and endeavoured, in a rich marriage, to secure a 
haven before the tempest broke upon his head. 

The wretched Groats were made use of by all 
parties. Austrian agents were sent amongst them 
to inflame them against Hungary. - The Ban walked 
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upon their beads into royal favour. A furious war 
of races commenced^ which raged throughout the 
whole country. Grerman' and Hungarian towns 
were attacked by the Serbs and Croats^ as if they 
had belonged to some foreign enemy; nay, the 
burghers of each town were divided according to 
their race, and slaughtered one another in the public 
streets. The Camarilla looked on smiling all the 
while at the success with which its spell was working. 
Can anything convey a more grievous picture of 
human depravity than the conduct of the Austrian 
Grovemment on this occasion ? To obtain its own 
purpose, which, after all, was but an idea, it delibe- 
rately undermined the foundations of public con- 
fidence, dissolved the bonds of society, excited 
neighbour against neighbour, and friend against 
friend; it let loose upon the land war in all its 
horrors — ^war, attended by its furies, murder, rapine, 
and ruin of every kind; and all this in order to 
enfeeble the people, and make them more submissive 
to the will of a few men in Vienna. The Govern- 
ment approached the people as a physician, pro- 
fessing to heal, but soon showed that its intention 
was to weaken and to destroy — ^to drain the hearths 
blood ; that when the natural life was departed, these 
ministers of evil might practise their galvanic policy 
upon the corps without the resistance of will or 
animation. 
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For many years the notion of pansclavism had 
haunted the minds of men. The lovers of the old 
system of things^ such as Mettemich was pleased 
to approve of^ as^ on the whole^ the best for the 
world in its present state^ until another deluge 
should put an end to the necessity for any system 
whatever^ did not^ of course, like the pansclavistic 
notions; but they deemed them too weak and 
visionary to merit any serious attention. When, 
however, the Conservative politicians observed how 
deeply these notions had taken hold on the mind of the 
Sclavonian races, they determined to turn them to 
account for their own purposes. Their leading idea 
was to fuse all the races and provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire into one great uniform political body, 
and to centralise the Government of the whole at 
Vienna. Pansclavism and Magyarism were the great 
obstacles to the accomplishment of this plan, and its 
authors thought that, by bringing these two prin- 
ciples into hostile collision, they would neutralise 
each other, or, at least, so exhaust each other in 
their contests, that the Camarilla might step in, and 
at its ease bind both in its fetters. 

Such is a general sketch of the policy pursued by 
Austria since the beginning of the last quarter of a 
century. It has been followed up with the most 
remorseles constancy; and for the salvation of this 
idea, which is naturally and morally impracticable. 
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as may be easily shown^ and which^ even at the 
present moment^ is as far from realisation as it was 
at the beginnings the pUghted faith of the Em- 
peror was broken^ treaties were violated^ the bonds 
of society were severed, truth, honour, justice, 
nay, the common feelings of humanity, were given 
to the winds. It remains to be seen whether the 
future does not bear some solemn retribution for 
such guilt, that the faith of men in an overruling 
Providence may be once more restored. 

The Magyar race stood between victory and death. 
The tornado of war drew slowly towards them, 
charged with all the elements of destruction derived 
from the hatred excited against them amongst the 
other races, and the calculating vengeance of 
thwarted absolutism. They were strong in the 
consciousness of right, meanwhile, and many sym- 
pathized with them amongst the educated and 
enhghtened throughout Europe. Even in the 
Austrian capital itself, the whole mass of the popu- 
lation saw, in the firm attitude assumed by Hun- 
gary, a noble stand against the barbarous reactionary 
feudalism which would have once more covered 
Europe with the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

The sympathy of Vienna with the devotion of 
Hungary to the cause of nations and of man was 
exhibited in a manner which could not be misun- 
derstood, and furnished the Austrian Government 
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with an opportunity of showing to what lengths it 
was determined to proceed in order to accomplish 
its favourite object. The citizens of Vienna were 
looking for assistance from Hungary^ in order to 
compel their incorrigible rulers to adopt a system of 
government suited to the wants of the people; but 
the Grovernment^ in order to distract the attention 
of the Hungarians^ excited a new enemy against them 
in the North. This was Hurban, a Sclavish priest, 
who collected around him a multitude of savages, 
chiefly Tschecks^ but augmented by every villain 
and miscreant of every race who delighted in plunder 
and blood : no human eye has ever before or since 
looked upon such a troop as this. It amounted 
to many thousands in number. They scoured, 
without any regard to military order, through those 
parts of the country where there was no chance 
of meeting an enemy. Their very appearance 
was enough to disgust and terrify the beholder. 
Their sinister looks, their naked backs scored with 
the hangman's rod, the marks of the irons plainly 
visible upon their arms and legs ; the wingless nose 
of the Vamac ; their heads covered only with the 
thick matted hair; the wolfish glare with which 
they regarded every one who came near them, pro- 
claimed them to be the scum and dregs of humanity, 
escaped from prisons, galleys, and mines, ready to 
exceed in the atrocity of their deeds all that history 
has recorded or the wildest imagination conceived. 
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This awful crowd of desperados had been inflamed 
to the height of their fiendish passions by the mad- 
man who led them, and who encouraged them to 
the perpetration of their deeds of darkness by 
promises of eternal felicity. These were the alUes 
chosen by the Camarilla to work out their great 
scheme. The Grovernment sent them arms irom 
Vienna, and a paternal admonition to be industrious 
in the service they had undertaken. I need not 
weary the reader with any description of the terrific 
orimes committed by this frightful horde ; let him 
imagine what they must have been when I tell him 
that Pastor Hurban^s landsturm never went to battle, 
but always prowled about the unprotected parts of 
the country, or marched in the rear of the Austrian 
army. 

In Gallicia also the Government had taken its 
measures: Field-Marshal Hammerstein drew to- 
gether the Austrian troops in that province, and 
placed them ina position^^from which the Hungarian 
territory could at any moment be invaded, whilst 
the Commander of a border regiment in Transylvania 
openly declared war against the Hungarian Ministry. 
The reader will be able now to comprehend not 
merely the policy of the Camarilla, and the maimer 
in which it was carried into execution, but also the 
position of the Hungarian nation at the beginning 
of the war; surrounded on all sides by infuriated 
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enemiesj betrayed and insulted by the Goyemment 
of Austria^ and its very existence threatened. The 
schemers who devised this plan for reducing the 
land to a mere province^ did not duly calculate the 
energy of a gallant people when driven to despair* 
In the progress of their policy they soon discovered, 
meanwhile, that they must determine either to wage 
a war of extermination against the whole Magyar 
race^ or to quit the field whilst yet even the appear* 
ance of honour remained. 

In any case Hungary^ in the old sense, was for 
ever lost to the house of Hapsburg. The old love 
and reverence for the kingly name, the truth and 
fidelity which sustained it in the hearts of the Hun- 
garians^ are treasures for ever passed away from that 
family. Henceforth they tread upon the crust of a 
volcano ready to swallow them up. Let them sur- 
round themselves with all the Cossacks &om the 
Don to the Volga, and build up their system with 
all the rigour of the bayonet and the cannon, the 
foundation is rotten, and the loftier the edifice ia 
raised the more complete and disastrous will be its 
fall. Never was the sentence of the French writer, 
''It is the Cabinets, not the people^ who make 
revolutions/' more clearly illustrated than in the 
policy of the Camarilla, and its effects upon the 
Hungarian nation. 
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Irr has been seen how the Croats were incited and 
encouraged to attack the Hungarians^ and in every 
eonceivable way to arouse their rage^ and provoke 
them to retaliation. This was but one manoeuvre 
of the Camarilla; another was^ the pretence that 
we had obtained the Constitution of March from the 
Emperor Ferdinand by menace ; that it was granted 
under a species of duress, and therefore not binding on 
liis successor. This, at best, is but a lawyer's quibble, 
but it is totally destitute of foundation in the case 
before us, as all will acknowledge who have paid 
any attention to the constitutional relations which 
subsisted previous to March, 1848, between Austria 
and Hungary. 
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We have already seen in Kossuth's declaration 
that Hungary was absolutely a free and independent 
kingdom^ and the claims of the house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine upon the Hungarian Grown were merely 
accidental and traditionary^ because the Hapsburg 
monarchs of Austria happened at the same time^ for 
several descents^ to be chosen Kings of Hungary 
also. In every case^ howeverj it should be strictly 
remarked^ that all the conditions of national election 
were rigidly enforced and complied with. No Aus- 
trian monarch had^ up to that date^ ever laid claim 
to supreme power in Hungary because he possessed 
power to the west of the March ; nor was there, in 
the solemn assertion of independence which took 
place at every coronation, on the part of the Hun- 
garians, any omission or negligence, out of which 
there could grow a prescription in favour of the 
hereditary right of the house of Hapsburg to the 
crown. What Hungary claimed and obtained, then, 
from the Emperor Ferdinand, was simply and merely 
her just constitutional position; and had it been 
acceded to by his successor, he might have worn the 
diadem of our nation with dignity and honour, and 
been greeted by millions of loyal and affectionate 
subjects ready to die for him, but who now live to 
curse him, and who register vows of vengeance and 
hatred against his name. 

A short retrospect of the argument will not be 
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uninteresting to the intelligent reader. Ferdi- 
nand I.^ the brother of the Emperor Charles L^ 
advanced a claim to the royal succession in Hun- 
gary. This claim he baaed upon a treaty which 
had been made between Majdmilian I. and Ladis- 
laus 11.^ King of Hungary. That this claim was 
not recognised is sufficiently evident from the infinite 
pains taken to get it acknowledged by the Hungarian 
States^ and from the fact that Ferdinand became 
King finally^ not through the right of this treaty^ 
but by the free choice of the nation and the election 
of the Diet. 

No sooner did the house of Austria succeed to 
the Hungarian Grown^ than the idea was formed of 
securing that succession to itself by hereditary 
rights and avoiding even the form of election^ 
inasmuch as the conditions under which alone the 
election became valid were such as secured the 
independence of the kingdom^ and its right of 
self-governmentj and therefore such as militated 
against the natural absolutism of the Imperial 
house. This notion having once taken hold upon 
the minds of Austrian statesmen^ became a con- 
stantly soliciting motive ; all things were made to 
subserve it, either directly or indirectly; but the 
Magyars were jealous of their liberty, and vigilant 
against either open invasion or insidious encroach- 
ment. The reader will perceive at once that a 
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fountain of trouble has been opened^ which has 
welled up from age to age^ and overspread the land 
with ruin and distress^ and which but yesterday 
poured out its deepest and darkest flood. We need 
not trace the history downwards through all its 
revolting incidents. It is ever the same — a struggle 
b^een tyranny grasping at power^ and a gallant 
people contending for freedom* 

At length a fierce and sanguinary war broke out, 
which ended in 1711, by the peace of Szathmar, 
in which the dynasty of Austria formally renounced 
all pretended hereditary right to the Hungarian 
Crown, and guaranteed, with new solemnities, the 
complete independence of the nation, its right to 
legislate for itself, and to administer its own laws. 
We need not inquire how a portion of Hungary's con- 
stitutional right was afterwards destroyed by military 
power, as it was also in Bohemia, after the battle of 
the White Mountain. The most important point in 
the history of the connection between the two 
countries, is the acceptance of the Pragmatic 
Sanction by the Hungarian Diet in 1723. This 
may be regarded as a treaty between the Diet, on 
the one part, on behalf of the nation; and Charles YI., 
on the other part, on behalf of the dynasty, in which 
the nation binds itself to accept the successor of 
Charles as King of Hungary, but under the usual 
limitations and conditions by which the indepen- 
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dence of tke kingdom had been always guarded. 
That this was not a mere settlement of one part of 
the Austrian monarchy, but a treaty with an in- 
dependent nation, is manifest from the care with 
which it defines the relations to subsist between 
Hungary and the hereditary dominions of Austria, 
in case they should have a common Regent. The 
Pragmatic Sanction might have continued to offer a 
precedent which the nation would not have been un- 
willing to follow in accepting the lineal successor to 
the Austrian throne as King of Hungary ; but the 
dynasty that occupied that throne was not content : 
from time to time attempts were made to extend 
this tacit admission of the Austrian heir to the 
supreme power into a hereditary right, descending 
even in the female line. 

The reader must remember that, against all these 
manoeuvres and state tricks, Hungary stood firm, 
and did not yield one particle of her freedom or 
independence. It is astonishing that men laying 
claim to the name of statesmen should appeal to 
the Pragmatic Sanction to prove that Hungary was 
not entitled to have a separate Finance Minister 
and exchequer, nor an independent war department, 
whilst the very law of 1728, by which the Pragmatic 
Sanction is accepted and enacted as part of the 
statute law of Hungary, distinctly shows that these 
departments were to remain in the independent 
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administratioii of the nation ; and farther^ that^ in 
case the Austrian line should become extinct^ even 
the slight reservation in favour of its succession to 
the Hungarian Grown should cease, and the choice 
of a sovereign, by free and unconditional election, 
revert once more to the States of the kingdom, and 
this notwithstanding any other circumstances which 
might arise to render an alteration desirable. 

Whether this was a wise and politic settlement 
may admit of question, but it was accepted, and 
must be regarded as simply a convenient arrange- 
ment between two countries whose mutual interests 
demanded as close a political union as was com- 
patible with their independence one of another. 
The word-mongers of the Mettemich school have 
endeavoured to explain away the distinct pro- 
visions and reservations of this settlement, so as to 
make it appear actually corroborative of the very 
claim which it was originally intended to extinguish ; 
but the reader will see plainly, without any gloss, 
and apart from the distorting medium in which 
Mettemich^s diplomacy would exhibit it, that Hun- 
gary from the earliest times was an independent 
kingdom, and that in seeking the Constitution of 
March, it was not needful to place the Emperor 
in duress, since he was merely required to follow 
the legal example of all his predecessors. 

The Emperor Ferdinand was a good-hearted and 
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peace-loving monarch. He understood the justice 
of the Hungarian claims, and perceived with more 
sagacity than his Ministers the inevitable evils 
which must result from refusing the reasonable and 
constitutional claims of the Magyars. He saw that 
they had been treated fraudulently by a statesman 
proverbial for his trickery, and that the time had 
come to obliterate, by one graceful and kingly con- 
cession, the mischievous impression which Metter- 
nich's proceedings had produced, which if left to 
itself and deepened by further aggressions, might 
for ever annihilate the attachment of that race to 
his house. But the substantial blessings of peace, 
and the solidity of a throne established in righteous- 
ness, were all neglected by the Camarilla for the 
vision of centralization and uniformity; realities 
were to give place to impracticable abstractions, and 
the elements of the induction themselves must be 
altered to suit the system which it was predeter- 
mined to base upon them. Austria was to be the 
central sun of this system; all the other parts 
were to revolve round it in obedience to influences 
proceeding from it. They were to have no inde- 
pendent motion whatever, nor should they be per- 
mitted to shine, except by a borrowed light. 

I cannot help pausing here to wonder at the 
infatuation which possesses men in following after 
the shadowy creations of their own fancy, and 
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endeavouring to coerce others to a belief in them, 
whilst the realities of life and nature are continually 
obstructing them, and rudely admonishing them 
that they are at the same time the slaves and 
tyrants of a mere idea. Systems, from the days 
of Aristotle to those of Sieyes, have been the bane 
of mankind in science, politics and religion ; once 
formed and established, they begin to exercise in- 
fluence over the minds of men, each collects round 
itself a hierarchy interested in maintaining its in- 
tegrity, ages add to its authority and to their prescript 
tions. It may have sprung from the brain of a 
madman, and been perfected in the ecstasy of his 
distractions; it matters not, there it is, venerable 
with time, associated with great names. It contains 
some mysterious principle ; it is a sacred depository 
which must not be touched by profane hands, even 
to preserve it from falling. Its worshippers forget 
that it continues to exist only by their cares and 
reverence j that it has no growth, no elasticity; 
that it cannot be nourished, and has no power to 
multiply itself; that it is a dead mummy, the type 
of a species past away, which has been preserved by 
the reverential cares of man from the free action of 
the sun and winds, the agencies of God, intended 
by Him to reduce to dust all dead things, whilst 
they nourish and beautify all that lives. 

The doctrinaires of a system, established or con- 
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templated^ deem it the highest blasphemy to suppose 
for a moment that there is any defect in it^ what* 
ever evils may arise in consequence of the application 
of that system to the actual practical affairs of man. 
The evils cannot be denied; but instead of attri- 
buting them to the essential ineptitude of the 
system^ its admirers strive to discover causes for 
them in a thousand different sources. Anything 
will serve, in fact, provided it will bear the blame 
which justly belongs to the idol. Thus the tremen- 
dous commotions produced throughout the Austrian 
dominions by Mettemich^s system, issuing at length 
in an insurrection which threatened the whole fabric 
of the monarchy, and shook the foundations of the 
Imperial throne, was attributed to the influence of a 
few designing men, who wrought upon the popular 
mind for their own private purposes. The miserable 
fallacy of this is so obvious that it is scarcely worth 
attention. Do not those persons know that it 
is the times that make the men, and not the men 
the times 7 It is as reasonable to say the flowers 
produce the spring, as that individuals produce 
revolutions. In both cases, the moral as well as 
the physical, there is a process going forward in the 
soil, of which these are the natural products, ap- 
pearing by an inevitable law when the suitable 
season arrives. The ambition of Kossuth ; the bad 
example of Hungary ; the weakness of the Emperor 
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Ferdinand^ all theae^ and many other notions equally 
false^ were first imagined^ afterwards asserted, and 
finally insisted upon as the causes of the revolutionary 
moyement which affected the whole land. 

I do not mean to defend the conduct of Fer- 
dinand throughout. His peaceable disposition^ no 
doubt^ laid him open to the influence of that un- 
scrupulous and unprincipled system which the 
Camarilla pursued. They did not hesitate to 
threaten and terrify him^ until they frightened 
him into an abdication. This was^ in every point 
of view^ an unconstitutional and Ulegal step. 
It was not valid^ as having been forced. Nor 
did Ferdinand comply with the necessary con-> 
ditionS; by which only he could cease to be 
King of Hungary. He did not announce his 
intention to the nation. He did not wait for the 
acceptance of his resignation by the Diet^ which 
alone could have released him from his duties as 
sovereign. So long as he lived, therefore, he was 
our lawful King, and the Archduke Francis Joseph 
a usurper and pretender. 

He was not the immediate heir to the Austrian 
throne. He could not assert even the shadowy 
prescription arising from lawful succession to the 
throne of Hungary. He was therefore doubly 
bound to approach the Crown of St. Stephen in a 
peaceable and constitutional manner, and to seek 
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the consent of the nation to his assumption of the 
sovereign power. His ancestors for three centuries 
had done so : they had sought the consent of the 
different estates of the nation. They had solemnly 
sworn to maintain the dignity and independence of 
Hungary with all their power^ and to defend it 
against all encroachments. They had all been 
solemnly crowned at Presburg after having sworn to 
these conditions^ and then^ and not before^ had they 
exercised the rights and prerogatives of Kings of 
Hungary. But the time was come when the advo- 
cates of reaction thought it safe to contemn all law 
and every constitutional precedent^ and to despise 
what is called national feeling. 

In the young Emperor they found a convenient 
cover for their machinations.: I can conceive of 
nothing more calculated to promote the doctrines of 
Socialism and Bed Bepublicanism than the manner 
in which this youth has been made use of by his 
old^ wily^ and ambitious mother. A mere lad^ 
amiable in many respects^ and who^ if properly 
trained^ might have become a respectable and 
honourable member of society, and even a good 
monarch, is taken from school, and made Emperor 
of Austria, in order that this female might rule the 
empire under his name; an older or more ex- 
perienced person would have had some will of his 
own, which she could not brook. Here was an 
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innocent and inexperienced lad ready to be moulded 
by her cunning band^ and open to all the intrigues 
of the old schemers whom she had gathered round 
her^ and called the Camarilla. 

Of what value are philosophical essays in praise of 
monarchical government when contrasted with such 
instances of the notorious abuse to which it is liable 
in the hands of the most lost and immoral of man- 
kind^ who set up their own will and inordinate 
passions as the objects for which nations must live 
and labour^ and never for a moment dream that 
Governments were invented for the general welfare 
of the community ? The young Emperor was or- 
dered^ immediately on his accession^ to declare the 
Hungarians rebels^ and the Constitution octroyie in 
March a nullity ; and further^ that he would not 
consent to be crowned King of Hungary under the 
usual conditions. The chief concessions made to 
the Hungarians in March were^ that their Ministry 
should be entirely independent of the Imperial 
Cabinet and responsible to the Diet only, and that 
the Archduke Palatine should henceforth have the 
title of Viceroy of Hungary. 

It is easy to see how intolerable this approach to 
entire independency upon Austria must have been to 
the Camarilla, and how zealously and unscrupulously 
they and their presiding genius would strive to 
recal or annihilate its guarantees. Still one grand 
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difficulty stared them in the face : Francis Joseph 
was not the legitimate King of Hungary, on the 
contrary^ through the abdication of Ferdinand^ the 
Hungarian nation was totally released from its 
allegiance to the house of Hapsburg^ and in a 
state of interregnum until a new King had been 
chosen conformably with the Constitution and with 
immemorial custom. Francis Joseph had already 
declared that he would not consent to accept the 
Crown on these terms^ and it only remained for the 
CamariUa to force him upon the nation by military 
violence. For this step^ on the other hand^ they 
were hardly prepared with resources^ however eager 
their wish. 

The embers of revolution smouldered in every 
comer of the empire. The slightest breeze would 
blow them into a devouring flame. The compact- 
nesS; power^ and determination of Hungary would 
have given sufficient employment to the whole force 
of Austria. The troops required to watch the other 
parts of the empire must be withdrawn, and sent to 
augment the army destined to subjugate the Hun- 
garians, thus leaving the home territory undefended 
whilst waging war at a distance with a formidable 
foe. The situation was sufficiently embarrassing. 
An easy solution might have been effected by allowing 
the young Emperor to take advantage of the splendid 
opportunity which offered of doing an act of grace- 
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fill justice at his accession^ and confirming the con- 
stitution granted by his uncle. By this he would 
have disarmed Hungary^ and changed its hostile 
spirit into one of sincere attachment to his person 
and goyemment. He would also have healed the 
wounds from which Austria itself was sufferings 
and have become the ruler of a mighty confederation^ 
closely united in harmonious relations^ and setting 
to the world an example of freedom and strength. 
But then^ this was not the purpose for which he was 
set up, nay, it was directly the reverse. By such 
policy he might have become the most powerful 
sovereign in Europe, admired and beloved by his 
own subjects, and esteemed by civilized miankind; 
but he would have defeated the predetermined 
scheme of his benighted Ministry, which must be 
carried out at aU hazards. 

They were not without a last resource, l^wever ; 
the legions of the Russian Autocrat stood ready to 
help reaction and absolutism, wherever it might cry 
for aid ; and there is no doubt that the Camarilla 
began to think of the Czar even at the commence- 
ment of the struggle. Count Stadion, and Sophia, 
moulded the young, inexperienced monarch to their 
will ; and, once committed to the course of despot- 
ism, it appears to have accorded well with his here- 
ditary temperament. 

Stadion had elaborated a constitution himself. 
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which excited the highest admiration of all lovers of 
feudalism and centralization. It was to realise all 
their ideas^ and meet every difficxdty ; it was to exceed 
all that Mettemich had dreamt of in its efficacy ; diffe- 
rences of race^ language^ climate^ habits^ and religion 
were all to yield before it. The Emperor was first in 
it^ and the Emperor was last. From him it was to 
derive its vitality^ and to him it was to retnm its 
results. It was to bridge the Drave, the* Save, and 
the Danube. It was to level the Carpathians and 
the Pannonian Alps ; not only was it to overcome 
material and physical obstructions, it was also to 
penetrate men's minds, and erase from their memo- 
ries the associations and traditions of a thousand 
years. It was, in short, a powerfiil moral men- 
struum, in which all existing political notions were 
to be dissolved, and to crystalize round the young 
Emperor as a nucleus, in mathematical figures, ac- 
cording to the laws of Stadion, Sophia, and the 
Camarilla. They were not sorry, therefore, that 
Francis Joseph had not fettered himself by any 
promises to Hungary, as that might have rendered it 
difficult to try the great experiment. 

To continue the figure, Hungary was too compact 
and solid to yield to the great diluent ; it must be 
broken and levigated before it could be dissolved. 
Hence, war was declared in the name of the young 
Emperor. War, it has been called, but it is much 
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rather irruption and invasion of the most flagrant 
and unjustifiable kind. Austria was victorious. It 
could hardly be otherwise^ against a people who 
relied simply on the justice of their cause^ and their 
brave right arms; whilst she went into the fields 
determined that neither justice nor truth should 
oppose her career or trammel her conduct; that 
fraud and treason should be the allies of her arms^ 
and loudly proclaimed in the pursuit of her system^ 
'^ Fkctere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta Movebo.'' 

Such a victory, however, is defeat, if rightly con- 
sidered. The end will not sanctify the means, as 
the disciples of Ignatius maintain. Nay, they vitiate 
the end ; and even a pure object, if attempted by 
foul means, becomes corrupt and abominable in the 
very process of accomplishment, as life sustained 
by carrion carries with it the taint and offence of 
its nutriment. But the sages of Vienna saw diffe- 
rently. They set themselves pertinaciously against 
the rights of men and the laws of the Creator, not 
content that the Emperor should be the vicegerent 
of Him by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice. He must be totally independent of every 
source of power, whether popular or divine. Even 
the old JUS divinum was too low for the exalted 
notions of kingly authority that swayed this in- 
fatuated body. Have I not said truly then that the 
proceedings of the Camarilla have given an ap- 
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pearance of justice to the doctrines of Socialism and 
Bed Republicanism ? I do not approve of these 
doctrines; far from it. The race from which I 
spring are deeply imbued with the monarchical 
spirit. They brought with them from the East their 
love and reverence for the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment, and have never lost it. There is no greater 
proof of the ignorance of our enemies than the 
charge which they bring against us of having in- 
tended to establish a republic : it shows a total un- 
acquaintance with the habits of thought and feeUng 
which prevail amongst our people. Of all forms of 
government, the Republican was most foreign to the 
temperament of the Magyar race. It would have 
been highly incongruous to our national antecedents, 
as well as to the relations of the different classes of 
the community. 

Republicanism may have its charms for the 
French and the Americans, but for us it had none ; 
nor would it for those two nations, if it had not 
been accidentally thrust upon them. The French 
were precipitated into revolution by the incredible 
absurdity and intolerable oppression of the ancien r^- 
gime. They had never known the benefits of a kind 
and patriarchal aristocracy. Their noblesse was a 
multitude of insolent oppressors and devouring ty- 
rants, who regarded the mass of the people as created 
for their use and pleasure^ and ground them to the 
dust with every species of burden which can be laid 
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upon the people of a nation : men who looked 
coolly on^ whilst their fellow-men were perishing^ 
with starvation^ occupied only with schemes for their 
own aggrandizement^ and more than Sybarite luxury. 
The revolution was a mighty crisis in the life of the 
nation. It had long languished under the disease 
of such an aristocracy. It threw it off in its con- 
vulsions, and rose before the world with renovated 
life and vigour. It was attacked on all sides ; but 
in the mighty energy of its rejuvenescence^ it hurled 
back its enemies^ and astonished the world with the 
splendour of its victories. It was free^ and there- 
fore it was strong and glorious. To the French^ 
then, repubUcanism comes with magnificent tradi- 
tions. It was the attitude in which they shook off 
a parasite aristocracy, and an absurd monarchy 
which gave it shelter. It was the attitude in which 
they had conquered their mightiest foes, and raised 
their nation to the very pinnacle of human glory. 

But to our people republicanism had no such 
charms. The ties of kindred extended far and wide 
throughout the land. The Magyar shepherd and 
labourer regarded the great landed proprietor and 
magnate as one of the leaders of his race. Into the 
castle or mansion of the noble, the poorest of the 
land might enter and claim shelter and hospitality. 
The princely residences of the Hungarian aristocracy 
were looked upon with pride by the peasantry as 
monuments of national greatness. They were not 
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shut out &om the lawns and gardens^ as in other 
lands ; no exclusive spirit of selfish pride walled in 
with stone what nature had spread abroad to the sun 
for the common enjoyment of her humblest, as well 
as her most powerful, children. No haughty jea- 
lousy barred up the doors of the wealthy and noble 
against the poor and humble. The intercourse 
between the upper and lower classes was marked by 
frank cordiality on the part of the superior, and 
manly simplicity, without crouching or disrespect, 
on that of the inferior. In short, the relations of 
the two great classes approached as near to equality 
as was compatible with a just respect for order and 
regularity in the movements of society. In his 
wildest dreams of political reform, the last thing the 
Hungarian peasant would think of was to destroy 
his landlord, who was his friend, and whose father 
was his father's friend ; who assisted him in difficulty, 
and comforted him in sorrow ; whose superior edu- 
cation he could appeal to for instruction and advice ; 
who was affectionately associated with all the great 
events of his life, and whose ancestry reposed in 
peaceful neighbourhood with the humble sepulchre 
of his fathers. The peasant rejoiced in the honours 
attained by the noble ; they were in some measure 
reflected upon himself j and his national pride was 
soothed and flattered by having a King of his 
own. 

VOL, II. N 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The despots of Europe unite against Hungary — ^Net results to 
Austria of her victory over the Magyars — Comparison between 
Francis Joseph and Philip II. — ^The uses of Haynau — ^Prospects 
of Austria and Russia — ^Despotism in Prussia — ^Frederick's lean- 
ings to absolutism — Horrible system of espionage organized in 
PrussiB — ^Upper Silesia the Prussian Ireland — Superficial policy 
of Frederick — The steam-engine— Scenes of peace— Joseph II., 
his principles of government, and estimate of priestcraft- 
Esteem in which his memory is held. 

It may be safely asserted that there was not in 
any part of the world a people more deeply and 
devotedly attached to that form of government^ 
called constitutional monarchy^ than the Magyar 
race ; bnt it suited the purpose of the reactionary 
Camarilla to misrepresent and calumniate them. 
It was an effectual method of rousing the fears and 
jedousy of all despots to charge the Hungarians 
with republicanism. Every tyrant^ from Astrachan 
to Hamburgh took the alarm^ and made common 
cause against us ; and the only nation whose consti* 
tution resembled our ovm^ and from whom we might 
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have expected aid^ was too distant to exercise any 
effectual influence on our behalf. 

The Austrian politicians pursued their object 
with a blind obstinacy which forbade all hope of 
accommodation; they would not look at conse- 
quences ; they voluntarily excluded the future from 
all their speculations. One thing was to B6 gained 
at any cost — the unquestioned and absolute supre- 
macy of their own will oyer tiuman rights and 
natural equity. It was denied by millions^ and the 
millions must bend or break. The dogs of war were 
let loose. Prague and Vienna were torn and tram- 
pled upon ; Italy had fallen after a gallant but vain 
struggle. Venice still held out; but its endurance 
could not avail against an overwhelming force, and 
its surrender was daily expected. Tet was Austria 
herself by no means undamaged in the sti'iiggle ; 
her last effort had been nearly made, her force was 
almost exhausted. One enemy still remained to be 
subdued before the fruits of all these contests could 
be gathered — ^it was Hungary. 

By a little concession that kingdom might have 
been conciliated, and a fresh expenditure of blood 
and treasure spared to Austria ; but then Hungary 
would not part with its independence ; it would not 
sacrifice its ancient dignity, and crouch before the 
will of the oligarchy that ruled at Vienna in the 
name of the Emperor. It was willing to live in 
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friendship and hannony with the hereditary states^ but 
it would not confess itself their inferior; it claimed 
equality^ and this could not be granted. Its free 
and independent attitude was death to the Cama- 
rilla^ a standing offence to despotism^ which poi- 
soned its prosperity, and frustrated the enjoyment 
of its triumphs. Haman could not feel that aU his 
glory was perfect whilst the stem Hebrew sat at the 
gate^ and refiised to bow before him. Gessler von 
Bruneck was not happy whilst his cap remained 
unsalated by Tell. All means must be brought 
into operation to break the Magyar's stubborn love 
of freedom^ or to break his heart. Away with 
honest policy and open warfare against such a foe ; 
Hungary must be theirs^ though boimd with chains 
to Heaven. Well^ the Camarilla has conquered: 
Hungary has fallen^ and what are the clear net results 
of the victory? The Austrian treasury is empty, 
and the Imperial credit so low throughout Europe, 
that it is with the utmost difficulty even a small 
loan, to pay the expenses of an Imperial journey, 
can be negotiated. The repeated acts of bad faith 
and national bankruptcy with which the Austrian 
Government is chargeable, have ruined its credit 
with the great financial houses. This is the first 
result of its triumphs. 

Secondly, its national debt is increased to nearly 
five times what it was before the war ; and to meet 
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the annual charge of this debt the people are taxed 
to the highest point of their solvency. But to 
maintain the vast army which is found necessary to 
secure the above conquests^ amounting to about 
two hundred thousand men^ another enormous tax 
is laid upon the people^ which takes not simply 
from their accruing property, but cuts into the tree 
that produces the fruit. Then there are the mil- 
lions of Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary, who have 
to pay these taxes, galled and exasperated by such 
oppression, and full of vindictive hatred against the 
treacherous tyrants who struck down their freedom 
with the hangman's axe, and blighted it with 
treason, ready whenever the opportunity offers, to 
rise again and make one more struggle for liberty. 

The Camarilla has conquered for itself and for 
the Imperial house the eternal execration of those 
who iQ former days were its truest friends. It has 
conquered for young Francis Joseph a place by the 
side of Philip II. of Spain in the history of the 
world, and turned Hungary into a Hew Nether- 
lands. Philip, the dark and bigoted tyrant, found 
an instrument suited to his purposes of blood in 
the Duke of Alva, who did not hesitate to violate 
Heaven's ordinances in order to accomplish the 
destruction of the gallant Horn and the heroic 
Egmont. Their blood flowed imder Alva's assassin- 
hatchet in the Market-place of Brussels, and the 
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tyrant thought that Dutch liberty was extinguished 
in the crimson stream; but the spirit of William 
the Silent livedo deeply meditating upon the mur« 
derous rage of the oppressor ; and notwithstanding 
the indiscriminate and multitudinous slaughters done 
by the Spanish despot and his butcher upon the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries^ the power of 
Spain was there effectually broken^ and its first 
movement precipitated to that ruin which we see 
to-day in its consummation. 

And Francis Joseph^ unhappy youth^ fitted for 
gentler and better things^ had not the endowments 
of nature been corrupted and spoiled by an unprin- 
cipled mother and her venal counsellor^ has not he 
too had an Alva? a man unrestrained by the fear 
of 6od^ or the feelings of humanity; to whose 
ensanguined soul and hardened heart the threaten- 
ings of the Divinity against guilt were an empty 
sounds and the prayers of his fellow-men an imper- 
tinent interruption; from whom it were as vain to 
seek for mercy^ as from the hungry tiger ravening 
for his prey. Nor was a second Egmont wanting. 
As brave as uoble^ as exalted in his chivalry as 
spotless in his honour ; betrayed with equal treachery^ 
and as remorselessly butchered. In vain did the 
tears of the noblest in the land flow forth^ in vain 
did they waste their prayers in begging the life of 
Louis Bathyanyi from the obdurate Haynau^ the 
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hyena of Brescia and wolf of Arad« Qo, ye weeping 
mothers and sisters ! ye wives and daiurhters of the 
bWu ! go, cry your Arrows to the ^te of the 
91ocksberg> or whisper them to the howling tem- 
pest^ but breathe them not to Haynau in the hope 
of awakening his sympathy or compassion 1 

The blood of Bathyanyi has sunk into the earthy 
and consecrated it to liberty : his name is cherished 
in the dearest recollections of the people. He is 
the honoured^ the adored ; his murderers the shud- 
dering hatred of the land. The time will come when 
this deed will issue in its natural consequences^ and 
overwhelm its perpetrators with retribution commen- 
surate with their guilt. The people of Hungary 
know well that the foul murders done upon their 
nobles and leaders were not the work of a mere 
Haynau. He was but the disgusting and abhorrent 
instrument chosen by his masters to do a work of 
a fearful and horrible nature^ which was deemed 
necessary to the honour and stability of the Austrian 
throne. Had his own slaughter been thought de- 
sirable the moment after^ his employers would not 
have hesitated to have accomplished it^ nor would 
they have failed to find an executioner amongst their 
friends. Weak and broken is his trust who leans 
upon the favour of a despot^ though he may roll 
himself in sin to obtain it. 

When the noble Damjanich was led forth to the 
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gallows ; when, after all his gallant deeds and sub- 
lime dreams^ he was to die the death of a felon> and 
that gigantic and beautiful form was to mingle with 
the dust in the very bloom of its strong manhood^ 
his way was lined .by Austrian officers^ who could not 
suppress some indications of triumph at seeing those 
Herculean arms^ before which their bravest had 
fallen^ bound and pinioned^ and that haughty and 
splendid head bowed in shame at the infamy of the 
death to which he was condemned. He noticed 
these cowardly gestures and smiles^ and drawing 
himself up proudly at the foot of the gallows^ 
turned upon the exulting throngs and said^ calmly : 
"Triumph not, gentlemen. You have not yet 
arrived at the termination of your career; you know 
not how your own days will end. The house of 
Hapsburg rewards its servants after a peculiar 
fashion." There was a prophetic warning in the 
words of the dying martyr of liberty. 

I learn here, in distant England^ that even Hay- 
nau^ who doubly dyed himself in guilt to do the will 
of the tyrant, has failed to secure his favour, and has 
been dismissed from his post ; nay^ it is reported 
that he has fallen into entire disgrace. How mar- 
vellous are the ways of Providence ! that this man, 
who set all laws, both human and Divine, at defiance, 
should also furnish a striking example of the worth- 
lessness of the object for which he perpetrated all 
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his crimes ; like the scape-goat of old^ laden with 
the sins of a whole nation^ he has been driven into 
the wilderness, yet without purifying those by whom 
he has been expelled. He must now bear the curse, 
and meet the execration of men wherever he may 
wander. Distorted and deformed in his moral being 
by the guilt of his life, his remaining years shall 
furnish a warning to mankind to flee from the con- 
tamination of his presence. His days shall be over- 
shadowed with gloom, and his couch haunted by the 
gory spectres of his victims, upbraiding him with 
the treachery that brought them to an ignominious 
and untimely death ; and when the terrors of his 
life shall terminate, and the earth shall close upon 
his mortal frame, men shall point to his grave, 
and say: ^^Here lies the broken instrument of 
tyranny !^' 

For Austria, let her no more dream of peace ; the 
seeds of a thousand wars have been sown within the 
last two years. Henceforth, the Hungarian people 
are the enemies of her rule ; no offering can expiate 
her deadly offence against them. The time also 
may not be far distant when the Autocrat will have 
to set his own house in order ; when even the rude 
tribes over which he rules may grow weary of his 
irrational sway, and think the time has come to 
assert their common humanity. Where, then, will 
Austria look for help ? What friendly hand will be 
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stretched forth to comfort or succour her agamst her 
multitudinous foes? Italy is feus^t advancing to 
political manhood. The spirit of liberty is steadily 
rising throughout Germany— imperceptibly, but 
surely — ^like the i^proaches of the spring. The 
edifice of absolutism is like the icy palace of Cathe- 
rine; the sun is shining upon it and penetrating 
every crevice of the structure, and whilst it looks 
most briUianti it is nearest to its fall. To-day it 
looks strong and massive ; to-morrow it shall not 
be. The silent but genial march of the seasons 
shall dissolve it^ and it shall glide irrecoverably into 
oblivion. 

But I must pass on in my pathless pilgrimage. 
I am a plant uprooted from my native soil by the 
tempest, and cast upon the wild world-ocean to 
accomplish my destiny, where the winds and cur- 
rents may impel me. How happy had it been for 
me had I been laid in my fathers^ grave before the 
sorrows of my coimtry commenced ! There this 
heart might have mingled quietly with kindred dust, 
unbroken by woe ; I should have escaped a thousand 
sorrows, each more bitter than death itself. But 
why should I repine ? Have I not, in the greatest 
extremities, had frequent proof that there is an 
all-wise and all-merciful Being, who forsakes not 
those who trust in Him ? Yes, He who has saved 
me so often will still continue to protect me. 
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Haply I shall see my native land againi and see it 
free j but, if it be His purpose that I should lay 
my weary head in a foreign grave, may He give 
me strength and resignation to say : " Thy will be 
donel^^ 

I was now in Prussia, but I had not escaped 
from the traces of despotism, the regime was 
changed, it is true, but the spirit was the same^ 
Here also men had grown weary of the perversity of 
their rulers, and had recourse to the only arguments 
which tyranny will acknowledge. They had risen 
in arms, and attempted a revolution. Let not the 
student of political philosophy suppose that a revo- 
lution is easily brought about in a community ; men 
will bear much before they think of interrupting 
their every-day habits, their occupations, and plea* 
sures, in order to seek relief by violent measures. 
Nothing but grinding oppression can create a 
revolution ; and here in Prussia it had been felt until 
it could be borne no longer. It had become so 
grievous and insolent, that the citizens preferred 
hazarding all that was most dear to them, and life 
itself, rather than continue under the galling slavery 
to which they were subjected, but here also tyranny 
had for the time triumphed. Triumphed, but not 
without misgivings and fright. 

Frederick had sagacity enough to see that he never 
could maintain his position against the will of the 
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whole people^ and yet he had not sufficient candour 
nor honesty of purpose to yield fully and honourably 
their just demands. He looked back with fond 
longing to the absolutism of the second of his 
name^ but he looked forward with terror to the 
increasing light of civilization and intelligence. 
Willingly would he have made his own will the 
law of the land^ but Prussian patience had been 
rudely shaken^ and he feared it would not bear the 
burden of pure despotism. He was in a dilemma^ 
and did what all men of unsteady principles do 
under such circumstances. He hesitated^ he tem- 
porised^ and waited for his opportunity ; without 
giving up his favourite notions of absolute mo- 
liarchy^ he withdrew them from public view for a 
time. 

Constitutions were proclaimed to-day^ and with- 
drawn to-morrow. New ones were again octroySe, 
and scarcely were they received in the various 
provinces than they were annulled by royal ordi- 
nances. It was a royal experiment upon popular 
patience^ intended to ascertain how long twelve 
millions of men would allow themselves to be 
trifled with by one^ and how low the mind of a 
nation might be bent by the weight of a ruler. 
Wherever any elasticity of public thought appeared^ 
it was loaded with fresh burdens, to keep it down 
to the level of complete submission. Taxes to sup- 
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port this royal caprice were refused, they were 
gathered at the point of the bayonet ; whole pro- 
vinces, in which the spirit of popular resistance had 
unequivocally appeared, as in Posen, were declared 
in a state of siege, and handed over to the rigour of 
martial law. 

Thousands of the noblest sons of the land, whom 
the breath of freedom had aroused and animated, 
h^ spoken unpardonable words of human rights 
and the duties of sovereigns ; and for this, they died 
on the gallows, or perished slowly in the dungeons, 
when they failed in attempting to flee from their 
native land, to wander in foreign exile. Proscrip- 
tions and denunciations were of daily occurrence. 
The country was filled with spies — pardoned felons, 
who were paid by the Government for entrapping 
men of integrity and honour; and ate their vile 
bread, steeped in the innocent blood they had 
betrayed. The nation groaned in its affliction; 
sighs broke forth from every bosom, and fear and 
discontent filled the land. Thus did I find Prussia. 
How long will it continue thus? 

My route lay through the circle of Upper Silesia. 
How shall I describe the misery I witnessed here ? 
To the English reader, no detail of its miseries can 
be more expressive than to say in one word, it is the 
Prussian Ireland. The people are in a state of uni- 
versal pauperism. They seek for no domestic com- 
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forts; they live on, or rather vegetate in, rags^ filth; 
and starvation, with a sullen and uncomplaining 
monotony, which may be mistaken for contentment, 
but is only an absence of energy-— -an impracticable 
and listless apathy, which furnishes no material for 
either the social reformer or the statesman. 

The inhabitants die by thousands of typhus year 
after year, yet not even the terrors of this dire 
disease can impress them with the necessity of 
cleanliness and ventilation. It appears as if nothing 
could stir the lethean mind of this people : their 
lethargy is helpless and hopeless. Yet, I cannot 
believe it altogether impossible to arouse them from 
this moral syncope. Surely, if the paralysing influ- 
ence of a superstition, which deprives man of all 
self-respect and self-dependence, were removed, or 
mitigated; if the vivifying beams of science were let 
in upon the Egyptian gloom of these miserable 
people ; if they were brought into contact with other 
communities, and taught the value of the splendid 
benefits which commerce confers upon man, they 
could not remain insensible to these genial influ- 
ences. They must awake, and arouse themselves, 
and go forward with their Teutonic kindred in the 
great march of human progress. 

Why has not the strong Prussian Government 
done something to restore this paralysed limb of the 
monarchy ? Is there no balm in Gilead ? is there 
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no physician ? The King of Frassia manufactures 
Constitutions^ builds Cathedrals and Museums^ sets 
a lofty cupola upon his palace^ to proclaim the sub- 
limity of his I^ajesty ; takes the lead of young Ger'- 
many^ and then deserts it ; promkes protection to 
8chleswig-Holstein^ and is compelled to withdraw 
it; attempts a thousand great things^ and accom- 
plishes not one ; makes a mighty show to foreign 
nations^ and would persuade the world that^ like his 
ancestor^ he is a great philosopher^ as well as a 
powerful sovereign ; yet here, at the very doors of 
his palace, is a territory which may defy the world 
for its equal in abject misery. Why does he not 
turn his attention to it ? why does he not take 
one lesson at least from that ancestor, whose little- 
ness he imitates, and learn that the true prosperity 
of a kingdom depends upon the flourishing condition 
of its provinces and subjects rather than upon the 
estimation of foreign nations ? 

But why should I ask ? The philosophy of 
despotism is essentially selfish ; there would be no 
glory, as glory is understood by military tyrants, in 
the peaceful labour of raising a wretched province 
to human feehng and happiness. They are ever 
ready for a man hunt ; like the vulture, they anti- 
cipate the prospect of carnage from afar. A field 
covered with the mutilated remains of men is 
glorious; one waving with the golden grain of 
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autumn is mean and commonplace. The blood 
that mantles in the cheeks of a healthy and con- 
tented peasantry brings no pleasure to the despot ; 
it must be shed upon the battle-field^ and thgi it is 
glory. Tears that flow from gratitude are worthless ; 
shed in anguish and despair^ they become proofs of 
prowess and conquest. The complaiats that reach 
Frederick from this miserable district are many 
and bitter ; but in a double sense he takes shelter 
from them all in sans souci. 

Meanwhile^ I must leave this scene of wretched- 
ness, carrying with me a profound feeling of com- 
passion and of astonishment that such a state of 
things could be possible in the heart of Europe. 
The shrieking of our fiery giant warns us to enter 
the massive train which he seems impatient to drag 
along in the exuberance of his might; away we 
rush with irresistible energy; the earth seems to 
fly beneath us ; the magic of science has placed at 
our service a geni more mighty than ever followed 
the talismans of Eastern fable. He howls and 
shrieks in his wrath lest aught should interrupt the 
fearful rapidity of his course. Onward, onward ! no 
marks of weariness, no relaxation in the race. 
The towers and steeples of old towns and cities 
renowned in story appear in the distance; and 
before we can recal the chief events of their his- 
tory, we have passed them, and others are in sight. 
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The land improves in appearance^ cottages start into 
view, like sweet pictures of peace, covered with the 
honeysuckle and the rose; herds of cattle crop 
lazily the fat pasturage. How unutterable soothing 
was this scene to me, so long habituated to scenes 
of violence and ruin ? Here the iron hoof of war 
had not profaned the soil; the smoke that curled 
slowly to the sky indicated no scene of murder 
and destruction. It bespoke lowly domestic happi- 
ness: it was the signal for the labourer's noon- 
tide meal, as he returned to his home, from peaceful 
and profitable labour. Here men died upon their 
beds, and the soft hand of affection smoothed their 
pillows and closed their eyes, whilst children's 
children stood aroimd their dying beds, and strewed 
their graves with flowers. Oh ! that the time may 
come when such scenes shall be universal, when 
tyranny and war shall be for ever banished from 
amongst men I ^ 

There was a time when blessings like these were 
richly enjoyed by my hapless fatherland ; when our 
peasantry lived in freedom and contentment ; when 
life passed smoothly in the interchange of offices of 
love and friendship; when war and desolation formed 
the subjects of old tales, told by winter-evening fires, 
to shuddering auditors, who wondered why men 
could not live in harmony with one another, and 
enjoy the rich gifts of Providence without ghastly 
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thoughts of slai^hter and rain; when the name 
of the great Emperor Joseph II. lived in the hin- 
goage of the people^ as it now lives in their 
memories. They felt the salutary effects of his 
wise and paternal rale; and with that marveUons 
instinct which belongs only to masses of men^ and 
disappears in individuals^ they penetrated the seerrt 
of his life. They knew that his thoughts were 
continually with them; that he was perpetually 
occupied in devising plans for their good^ and even 
when these plans were defeated^ they had the 
sagacity to see that it was by the wicked agencies 
which cling round the Austrian throne^ and not 
through want of will or infirmity of purpose on the 
part of the Emperor. He strove to banish old, 
deep-rooted prejudices ; to teach men their mutual 
dependency one upon another; that each has the 
power of communicating happiness to his fellow- 
men^ and at the same time of receiving happiness 
in return. He endeavoured to disperse the dark 
shadows of superstition which covered the minds 
of men^ and obscured their reason; and to raise 
them from the base^ unmanly, dependent position 
into which their false notions of God and His truth 
had thrown them. Those nests of idleness and 
vice — the monasteries — ^found no favour in his eyes. 
But the abominable tyranny of priestcraft was that 
against which he directed his chief power. He saw 
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in priestcraft the most debasing and destructive 
influence which can be brought to bear upon the 
human mind. He looked upon it as a conspiracy 
amongst a certain order, to aggrandize themselves by 
degrading the rest of mankind. He hated its 
arrogant presumption, and saw with pain that it 
was sapping the self-respect and manly confidence 
of the people. He strove to limit its operations, 
and to raise his subjects to the dignity of rational 
beings, thinking and acting for themselves in the 
great concerns of life, and he fell a sacrifice to his 
heroic efforts. He had dared to attack an enemy 
restrained by no scruples of conscience or moral 
obligations, whose order was their god, before the 
exaltation of which aU earthly interests, thoughts, 
and feelings must bow down, and the truth of 
Heaven itself either submit or disappear. 

The priesthood — that fearful and gloomy fellow- 
ship, with words of peace upon its lips, and 
vengeance, implacable and unmerciful, in its heart 
against all who even hesitate to receive its will — 
this was the foe against which Joseph stepped 
forth to do battle on behalf of man. Alas ! the 
bright weapons of truth, wisdom and justice, were 
of little avail against their dark sorceries. The 
champion fell and withered beneath their spell. 
They said it was the judgment of Heaven against 
impiety. The physician said it was poison, ad- 
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ministered by an agent of hell. Sucli judgments 

of Heaven were not nnfrequent in the old time^ yet 

they happened chiefly to fall upon those who were 

opposed to the priesthood^ however holy and 

righteous^ whilst the friends of that body^ how- 

ever gdlty and infemous. escaped the Divine 

wrath. One thing is certain^ had Joseph lived, 

his measures would have materially affected the 

priestly power, and restrained it within modest 

and reasonable bounds. A priest never pardons, 

and Joseph died suddenly of poison in the bloom 

of life, when his plans of reform were coming to 

maturity, and his determination to effect them was 

daily gaining strength. His memory is profoundly ^ 

honoured by the people for whom he died, and that 

of his priestly assassins correspondingly hated. 

During the insurrection of Vienna, the column 
upon which his statue is placed was adorned by the 
people with a multitude of ribbons and banners. It 
was a token of popular admiration for his character, 
but it did not strike me as being very appropriate. 
It looked like profanation thus to blend with the 
venerable memorial of past greatness, the fluttering 
tokens of present excitement. The dead should rest, 
they have done their work, and gone to their repose ; 
why should they be recalled, even in thought, to 
mingle once more in this weary scene of pain and 
sorrow, of struggle and defeat? Their part is 
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accomplislied ; they have contributed their quota 
to the resolution of the great problem of man. 
They, whether they know it or not, have given all the 
impulse which God allowed them to give to human 
progress, and now let their story be read in history, 
that the impulse may be prolonged, and propagated 
far down into time. 
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ArriTil at Brethm— Though of old leadal tiniM— The 
Tboogbtf upon warlike fSMfaions — ^ImpretaoDf of the Gennan 
people— Httogarian hofsan desert from Anatria to Pnusui — 
Frederick's cruelty to them — ^What Anttria has to expect — 
Natural history of the hnssar — IUm mode of attack — Joantey 
to Frankfort on the Od^— Katzhach — ^U^nitz — The Duke of 
Brunswick's monnment— 'Irresponsibility of kings — ^Northenn 
character of the scenery — ^Boyal pUtitades. 

We arrived at Breslau. It reminded me of 
Vienna^ in the strange mixtnre of antiquity and 
modem taste observable in its architecture. The 
suburbs^ like those of Vienna^ are entirely modem, 
but the city itself is very ancient. The Council- 
house immediately attracts attention. It is a stately 
building, in the Gothic style, with lofty gables, pin- 
nacles, and towers pierced with exquisite tracery. It 
seems astonishing that the light flying buttresses, 
and delicate crokets, could have withstood with such 
little damage the winters of so many ages. Yet 
there they stand, almost in their original sharpness. 
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What scenes have those fantastic monstersi which 
scire as gargoyles^ looked upon with their stony 
eyes. They have seen the days of fist-law give 
place to the spendour of the Hansa : they ha^e seen 
the rustic robbers of the Oder fiee before the hand- 
work men of the city« The Gonncil-house stands 
in the centre of an immense square^ which was in 
former days the place where the burghers assem- 
bled in arms^ to defend their freedom and their pri- 
vileges from the attacks repeatedly made upon them 
by the petty SOesian princes and nobles. This was 
the birthtime of human freedom^ of law, and civili- 
sation ; before then, the world knew but one rule of 
action, and acknowledged but one claim. The rule 
was violence, and the claim that which could be en- 
forced by superior pow^. Musde and sinews were 
more influential than wisdom and genius, and the 
horse, if rightly considered, more a hero than the man. 
Wars, feuds, and robberies, were the ordinary occu- 
pations of the nobility. They seemed to think all 
that withdrew them from cutting the throats and 
burning the dwellings of their fellow-men, as ignoble 
and unworthyi To cultivate the soil, or to pursue a 
profitable trade, would have disgraced the lineage of 
these great men ; but to rob those who did cultivate 
the soil and follow trade, was the honourable task 
of those arrogant bullies^ 

Tliere he sat — ^this renowned Baron — ^in a mise- 
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rable^ comfortless dungeon of stone^ unfoniished and 
unplastered. He called it a castle^ or perchance a 
palace. There he sat^ cased up in iron or leather, 
spending his time in intoxication and gluttony, 
relieved by the chase, until all the produce of lus 
last robbery was exhausted. Then he stalked 
about, gloomily meditating upon his lot, until, like 
a starved tiger, he issued out of his den, once more 
to lay waste the neighbourhood and slaughter the 
inhabitants. He looked with envy and pretended 
contempt upon the sleek burgher, who eat the 
choicest dainties, and eschevmig old iron, clothed 
himself in fine linen, soft velvets, and lustrous silks. 
The grim and necessitous Baron would borrow so 
long as the burgher would lend, and when he 
refused, would fall upon his merchandise as they 
passed along the highway, and with his hungry 
retainers carried them off to his solitary tower. 

At length the burghers began to think of de- 
fending themselves, and in many encounters com- 
pletely worsted the iron-clad marauders. One town 
joined another, and contributed its contingent of 
troops, until at length the poor Barons began to 
see that the palmy days of robbery were fled, and 
that they must really do something for their living 
besides taking the lives of others ; but what must 
have been their consternation when these despised 
citizens sent out well-appointed armies to pull down 
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their very castles^ and turn them out of their har- 
bours to be gazed upon by mankind. But there 
was no help for it ; so the Barons left off plundering. 
Many of them even went into the cities and engaged 
in the peaceable profession of commerce. The mag- 
nificent residences of the town's people, their costly 
furniture, and the luxury of their living, were not 
without their influence upon the haughty and out- 
rageous race. They forgot their ferocity, and lost 
their taste for blood ; science and art offered them 
their charms ; law began to be respected ; and civili- 
zation spread like the summer's dawn from these 
once-despised towns. 

These are thoughts I love to dwell upon. May 
not the present and the future learn a profound 
lesson from these past events ? Why is war made the 
most honourable of all professions ? Ought it not 
rather to be regarded as at best a dreadful necessity, a 
remedy to which nations should have recourse for 
the defence of life and liberty only. But it is 
fashionable, and patronised by monarchs and princes. 
They who themselves know nothing of practical war- 
fare cannot meet together for the most peaceful 
purpose without carrying about with them the in- 
signia of bloodshed and slaughter ; is not this a relic 
of barbarous times ? How much better would it be 
. if rulers and nobles, instead of preserving in their 
titles and costume the memory of days which were 
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fraught with evils of the most brataUxiiig kmd, 
would keep pace with the growing inteUigence of 
mankind^ and adopt decorations and styles indica- 
tive of remedial science. It appears to me that 
a King wonld look jnst as kingly in the garb of 
a physician as in that of a soldier^ and that it wonld 
far more clearly express the duties of his office^ 
which should be to heal and invigorate^ not to 
wound and destroy ; or he might appear before his 
people in the costume of a philosopher^ a navigator, 
or an artist, each of these would symbolise some 
phase of the royal character. The lawgiver, the 
protector and nurse of commerce, or the patron of 
human genius. But no, war and violence have 
too many charms ; they offer the most direct, if the 
clumsiest, exercise of power. It is easier to hew 
down the tree than to watch over its growth, and to 
cover a land with ruin than to develop its wealth 
and energy. Hence the sword is still the favourite 
emblem of royal authority^ and the most prized 
ornament of kings. 

Breslau impressed me with a high idea of the 
public spirit, wealth, and piety of its inhabitants. 
I remained here for a few days, and endeavoured 
to distract my thoughts by examining the public 
buildings and observing the manners of the people. 
The German race offer to the Magyar continued 
matter for wonder. Profoundly intelligent, with 
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amazing power of mind and force of imagination^ 
there is conjoined a sobriety which might be mis- 
taken for apathy^ but which is only the result of 
constant mental abstraction. The meanest object 
will suggest to the mind of the German a train 
of thought, which he will follow out in all its re- 
lations to its utmost limits, with a patience and 
logical accuracy unattainable by any other people. 
The great clanger and defect of his organization is, 
that he is prone to carry his speculations into the 
regions of the impracticable. Nevertheless, there 
is so much truth, integrity, and genial kindness 
amongst them, that he who knows them thoroughly 
must love them. 

One day, whilst preparing for a walk on on*» 
of the public places, I heard one person ask another 
if he had seen the Hungarian hussars. The reader 
will suppose that my attention was arrested. The 
person to whom the question was put repUed in the 
negative. I accosted the questioner, and asked him 
if he knew anything of the Hungarian hussars ? 
He replied that it was reported a body of them 
had arrived in the town. I was completely con- 
founded with this intelligence. What change did 
this indicate in the aspect of public affairs ? How 
could the hussars reach this town, and for what 
purpose had they come ? I hastened to the place 
where I was informed they were lodged, and found 
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truly a large body of my poor c oimiiym ciL. Thqr 
had been quartered in Austrian SDesia after die fall 
of Hnngary^ and hearing that Pmnda had deter- 
mined to deckre war against Anstiia, had deserted 
in a body to join the standard of Frederick and to 
fight against the tyrant of their fatheriand: poor 
fellows ! I conld only weep at their fatal mistake. 
They had come with all their accoutrements, and 
begged to be enrolled in the Prussian squadrons, 
saying that the whole division was ready to follow 
them, and was only waiting to reoeiTe intelligence 
of their reception. 

The naivete with which they had concocted their 
plan was deeply affecting, when considered ¥rith the 
amazing fortitude and valour dispkyed in carrying 
it out. Unhappily they had entered the lion's 
den ; for the King of Prussia, without making any 
allowance for their untaught and childlike sim- 
plicity, or one effort to save them from the conse- 
quences of their rash confidence in himself, had the 
barbarity to send the imhappy men back under a 
strong escort to his dear brother of Austria, by 
whom of course they were received and conducted 
to the terrific punishment that awaited them as 
deserters. But what were the lives of a few score 
of these guileless children of nature compared with 
the friendship of the brother despots f 

This little incident proved many things besides 
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the heartless cruelty of Frederick ; it proved the 
profound hatred of the men towards the enemy and 
oppressor of Hungary, and their detestation of the 
traitor who had led them into the toils of the foe 
with their eyes open* But it proved more; it 
showed distinctly what Austria has to expect in 
case of a war with any neighbouring nation. I do 
not hesitate to say, that a declaration of war on the 
part of Austria against any power throughout 
Europe would be the signal for her own dissolution. 
All her power is now required to watch over the 
different provinces which she insists upon governing 
against their will ; she cannot spare a particle 
of it without danger. The various races and 
nationalities, usually known as the Austrian empire, 
have an expansive energy, which it is the task of 
the Austrian Government to restrain and compress* 
It may succeed for a time so long as all its force is 
applied to that single object ; but the moment a 
portion of it is withdrawn, the rest will be shat- 
tered by an universal explosion. One alternative, 
and only one, remains ; it is for Austria to become 
a Russian province. To this the recent policy of 
the Camarilla has directly tended; indeed it is 
difficult to see how they can stop in their career 
until they have consummated their work of bar- 
barism. The quarrel will then be between the 
hordes of Scythia and the civilization of Europe, 
which, without laying claim to the spirit of pro- 
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fhdcy, we may safely say will iisae in the trimnph 
of the latter; at any rate, the days of Austria are 
numbered. Her policy is at the same time calea- 
lated to alienate those npon whom alone she should 
naturally rely for succour, and to provoke hostQe 
collision on the part of powerful neighbouring 
states; and in both ways she is rushing, with all 
the obstinacy of deaf and blind infiituation, upon 
her own destruction. 

But to return to my countrymen, whose appear- 
ance at Breslau suggested these reflections. The 
Hungarian hussars are a peculiar race of men; 
they must be intimately known in order that their 
excellencies may be appreciated. Take those men 
who fled from the Austrian service to that of 
Prussia ; they endured innumerable dangers and 
privations for the defence of their fatherland; they 
had been betrayed and forced into the service of 
that tyrant power, which they hated with all the 
force of religious duty ; they had again set at 
nought the imminent perils and deadly vengeance 
of the oppressor, and travelled through a strange 
land, in the midst of snares and under incredible 
hardships, in order to find, not safety nor repose^ 
but an opportunity of striking another blow against 
the detested power from which they had fled, and 
on behalf of their native land. 

All they could hope for in Prussia was a life of 
privation and pain ; but they willingly accepted the 
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prospect^ because it brought with it that of a fair 
battle-field upon which they could once more meet 
their enemies face to face ; this was their sole 
motive^ their inspiration^ and support under the 
fatigues and miseries which they had encountered. 
The wealth of the world could not have animated 
them with the resolution which they derived from 
the hope of being able to break the yoke of their 
native land. The enlightened and educated man 
may think it strange that such disinterested heroism 
should be found amongst such men ; but his 
wonder would cease if he only knew the many ties 
that bind them to their country. 

The hussar is the only professional soldier in 
Hungary^ and is peculiar to that land ; the hussars 
of other services are but imitations without the 
substance. To form the Hungarian hussar requires 
the training of a life> and to understand the 
formidable strength of this class of warriors their 
education must be traced from the beginning. 
From his earliest youth the future hussar is fami- 
Uar with horses, they are his friends and his play- 
mates ; he eats with them and sleeps with them ; 
he knows the meaning of every sound they make^ 
and every movement and attitude of their frames ; 
he has an intuitive and unerring knowledge of their 
habits^ their likings and dislikings. The hussar 
loves his horse^ and speaks to it as if it were an 
intelligent creature; he tells it of his griefs^ his 
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fears^ his hopes; and the sagacious animal replies with 
affectionate whinnyings and nuzzlings in the bosom 
of his master. The hussar, whatever his fatigues 
or privations, will never dream of rest or refresh- 
ment for himself until he has first provided for the 
wants of his four-footed friend; even his own 
wounds remain uncared for until those of his faith- 
ful companion are attended ; in this manner a sin- 
gular attachment is formed between the hussar and 
his horse. Let him be turned out into the plain 
with a thousand other animals, he will answer the 
whistle of his master, and gallop to him with the 
docility of a spaniel. 

Before the candidate for the hussar uniform is 
permitted to assume it, he is carefully disciplined in 
the use of arms. The weapons are as familiar to 
him as his own limbs ; he knows their properties 
and capabilities with the nicest accuracy. When 
first enlisted, therefore, he is a perfect soldier, with- 
out further drill or exercise. The weapons of the 
hussar are pistols^ a sabre, and carabine. When k 
troop or regiment of this force is brought up to 
battle, they are, like all cavalry soldiers, impatient 
of a distant engagement^ and eager for the charge. 
Nothing can exceed their enthusiasm when the 
word is given to advance at full speed; the bridle is 
thrown upon the neck of the charger, who is ani- 
mated with the same fiery ardour, and equally well 
disciplined, as his master. The hussar grasps a pistol 
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in each hand^ and the whole body rush like light- 
ning upon the enemy. When within a few yards^ 
distance^ the pistols are discharged and returned to 
the holsters^ and the carabine is slung rounds fired^ 
and allowed to fall back with the speed of thought. 
By the time the horse has^ in a few bounds^ brought 
his rider up to the foe, the formidable sabre is bared, 
and ready to do fearful execution on those who wait 
for the attack. 

The skill of the hussars in the management of 
the sabre is astonishing. The best swordsmen of 
Austria were unable to cope with them. There 
was nothing more terrible to the Imperialist 
cavalry than the approach of a body of hus- 
sars, brandishing their broad, bright blades, and 
shouting with eagerness for the attack. Few of the 
cavalry troops of Austria would, or could, meet 
them in equal numbers. Many times, during the 
war, did the hussars entirely rout bodies of the 
enemy, far superior in nmnbers. I have already 
related one instance of this kind, which occtirred 
under my own observation at Parendorf. Hundreds 
of others occurred, giving still more surprising proof 
of their valour and resolution. 

Like the soldiers of Caesar at Pharsalia, the hus- 
sars always struck at the face^ and seldom missed 
their blow. It was mostly fatal, and those who 
survived an encounter with them, generally carried 
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with them deep «id dMgarmg wounds, by which 
the AuBtriana oonld tell in a moment when any of 
their troops had met with the hussars. Henee also, 
perhaps in part^ the terror which they inspired; 
whole squadrons of Austrian cavalry have been 
known to nm at the sight of a few hussars, and the 
cry, ''The Hussars are coming!^' It is a well- 
known fact that, at least in one instance, about a 
dozen of them captured a small town, put the Aus- 
trians who held it to flight, and took several of their 
officers prisoners, and that without striking a blow, 
but merely riding boldly into the market-place. 

These men were foolish enough to think that the 
single-headed vulture would have taken part with 
them against another of the same species, because it 
was doubly hideous and twice as ravenous for prey. 
They paid the penalty of their error, and were sent 
by the magnanimous Frederick to be shot or 
hanged by his friend and ally, who, no doubt felt 
the attention as he ought, and, at any rate, effec- 
tually extinguished the spirit and patriotism of the 
poor Hungarian soldiers — ^in their blood. 

I had now spent several days in Breslau, sur- 
rounded by noble and generous friends, whose 
names I would gladly record, did I not fear to com- 
promise them. When they read these Unes, they 
will know that I remember them ; but, to understand 
the depth of my love and gratitude, they should read 
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the characters engraven upon my heart. Their 
aflfectionate attentions soon restored my health; but^ 
notwithstanding their pressing entreaties to remain 
with them^ I determined to leave. I conld not bear 
the proximity of Austria, nor even of my own 
country under her power. 

I took an affecting leave of my friends at Breslau, 
and left that city on the 26th of February. The 
railroad passed through the most fertile parts of 
Silesia, and touched upon many points renowned 
in history and classical in song. Here was Lyssa, 
where Frederick the Great took an immense num- 
ber of French officers prisoners, whilst assem- 
bled in a saloon. A little further on, the romantic 
towers of Kloster Lenbus, the Prussian Escurial, 
rose into view. The princely abbot and monks who 
formerly occupied this noble edifice might have been 
very holy men, but that they had a keen relish for 
earthly things, and great taste and judgment in the 
enjoyment of this present life, is manifest from the 
position they selected for their dwelling, and the 
magnificent pile they reared,, as well as by the rich 
territory whieh they contrived to acquire, but which 
has now passed into a thousand different hands. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce, Von Bo- 
ther, has contrived to get possession of the twa 
splendid demesnes of Rogau and Koitz. Kloster 
L^ibus is stiQ perfect in all its external details. It 
is buHt in the Italian style of the eighteenth cen-: 
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tvarj, and is singularly picturesque and beautifal. 
Its interior is^ however^ empty and desolate^ its- 
lofty halls resound but to the tread of some soli- 
tary wanderer, its magnificent library is dispersed 
throughout the continent. So vanishes the glory of 
this world ! From this place we passed rapidly to 
Liegnitz, the seat of one of the old Silesian 
Dukes; our train flew swiftly by the Katzbaefa, 
along that renowned battle-field where old Blu- 
cher broke the power of his country's enemy. The 
tender blades of corn-grass were just peering above 
the soil which had furnished graves for so many 
thousand Frenchmen, and the river rolled calmly by 
which had been swoln with their blood. It is now 
an inconsiderable stream, which could hardly offer 
any obstruction to the progress of an army. 

Liegnitz is a very handsome town, and is the seat 
of a Prussian (rovemment. The inhabitants are 
polite and friendly to strangers, and proud of the 
architectural beauties of their town, the chief of 
which is the splendid Grothic Church of the Virgin ; 
one peculiarity worthy of remark is, that a street 
runs beneath the high altar, which is supported on 
arches for that purpose. It is hardly needful for 
me to speak of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Its splendid 
Academy is known to most travellers. We were 
chiefly struck, however, with the white monument 
erected to the Duke of Brunswick, who lost his life I 

in attempting to save a man drowning in the Oder. ' 
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His was a noble and generous character^ and for this 
one act he better deserved the honours of a monu- 
ment than many who have laid waste kingdoms in a 
career of conquest. Such examples should be con- 
secrated in history, that the nobility and virtue of 
men may attain at least as secure a place in their 
archives as their violence and rage, and as wide an 
influence upon the future. 

Deeply as I have reason to hate the house of 
Hapsburg, I record with pleasure this noble action 
of one of its members. I have told the crimes 
which that house has committed, and striven to 
depict the shocking cruelties and barbarities perpe- 
trated by its servants and instruments upon my 
country ; let me not be unjust and envious to deny 
its merit ; let me hail even one heroic character in 
the midst of such a multitude of weaklings, tyrants, 
and cowards. Yet, after all, is it not to the position 
in which the folly of men has placed them we 
ought to attribute the evil and wickedness they have 
been able to accomplish ? How little is a King re- 
sponsible for the acts done in his name ; how little 
does he know of the real feelings of his people, or 
of the true state of his aflfairs. Surrounded by men 
who are already pledged and bound by a thousand 
obligations and prejudices to one scheme of policy, 
or one set of opinions, he receives his information 
of what passes abroad through thtt collusive and 
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distorting medium. These men form a virtual cor- 
poratiou^ wliich exists perpetually with its own 
separate traditions and prejudices wliich form the 
rule of its being and action. As the fallen portions 
of this State body are repaired by fresh accessions^ 
they become immediately imbued with the same 
spirit ; even if there be different parties of politicians 
into whose hands the power of (Government falls 
alternately^ the case is but little altered. They may 
strive to damage one another^ but they will all unite 
in preserving those abuses^ by which they found it 
possible to climb to power. 

I perceived^ as we approached Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder^ that the country was gradually assuming a 
more northern appearance; the dark pine forests 
seemed to be interminable^ and as the trees lifted 
their gigantic conical heads upon the mountain 
summits^ they gave to the whole landscape a sombre 
and somewhat savage character. It was the first 
time I had se^n a forest of this kind. It har- 
monised well with what I had read of the ancient 
mythology of the land^ as well as the grave^ stem 
character of its original people. Here in these 
gloomy woods sat the grim deities of old Teutonic 
fable^ upon these wide isandy plains they descended 
to exhibit their fierce glories to their worshippers, or 
to strike terror to the invaders of their patrimony. 
The view of these immense levels was not so 
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strange to me; they resembled in many respects 
those of my native land^ and seemed to claim afresh 
farewell from one familiar with their aspect from 
infancy^ and about to lea.ve them for ever. 

And now there lay before me a strange path^ leading 
into a dark and undiscovered Aiture. As the distance 
increased between me and my fatherland, its blue 
mountains^ fruitful vineyards^ and flowery plains ; 
its splendid rivers and populous cities ; its heroism^ 
its truths its devotion^ its glories^ and its fall 
appeared to be withdrawn also from my mental 
grasp^ and to fade before the intense gaze of the 
soul^ like some magnificent but fleeting vision. I 
could hardly persuade myself that all these great 
and stirring events had occurred but yesterday^ and 
that now^ even now^ my country lay panting and 
bleeding beneath the feet of the destroyer. Space 
was confounded with time, and distance wore the 
aspect of antiquity. 

The house of HohenzoUem does not claim a very 
enviable possession in this territory. It is poor and 
barren compared with the Rhine provinces, but it 
possesses extent, and this seems to be one of the 
chief things necessary to a great monarchy, at least 
in the estimation of kings. Compactness, order, 
homogeneity, the very elements of stability and true 
power, are neglected for the more showy, but less 
valuable, quality of space. To be able to say : " I 
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rule over so large a portion of the earth's surface," 
though that portion includes profitless mountains, 
barren deserts, wide lakes, and stormy friths ; though 
it be inhabited by diverse races, speaking different 
languages, of different customs, divided from one 
another by opposing creeds, and in perpetual agita- 
tion, discontent, and disaffection, is more consonant 
with vulgar notions of royal dignity, than to say : 
'^I rule over a land, not extensive, but fruitful, 
where science has educed all the capabilities of na- 
ture; where the people are happy, wealthy, and 
united ; where mild laws are held in reverence, and 
my name mingles with the household prayers of my 
subjects ; where the national interests are the inte- 
rests of all, and the glory of the sovereign is but the 
gathering and convergence of that which irradiates 
the whole community." And yet methinks this 
latter state is better than the former. 

But vulgar ambition — and kings are often vulgar 
— ^is not content with the true renown which is 
won by moral conquests, which is cherished, and 
lives in the affections of the people. The simple 
homage of the heart is too tame and unexciting. 
The guardianship and defence of a people's prayers 
is invisible ; there must be terror, wonder. Admi- 
ration must stare with open eyes when the ruler 
appears in the midst of his plumed and sworded 
warriors. The knee must bow, though the heart 
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swell with hatred, dictating curses to the lips that 
are forced to utter words of praise. But then the 
language of the heart is inaudible^ that of the lips 
may be heard. The conquest of man^s affections 
cannot be surveyed ; that of mere territory can be 
measured and mapped for the inspection and grati- 
fication of him who calls it his own. He can say^ 
my counties, my provinces ; but when he says my 
people, it is but a figure of speech. Everywhere we 
see the palpable and material take the place of the 
moral and spiritual, and that which addresses the 
senses preferred to that which speaks to the soul. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Character of the Pnusian dominions — Arrival at Berlin — Beauty 
and regularity of the city — I make some friends in Berlin — ^The 
Opera — The Liberals of Berlin — ^Their hospitality — Journey to 
Hamburg — Character of scenery — Hamburg — Its position — Its 
sufferings — Extravagance of war — Hungarians in Hamburg — 
Their grief at my tidings — Preparations for a voyage to London 
— The sea— My first glimpse of Great Britain— Thoughts on 
the British Constitution — Its elasticity — Doubts as to the 
greatness of England — Her championship of liberty. 

The dominions of the Prussian King are not 
made up of sucli incongruous elements as those of 
the Emperor of Austria ; yet is there even here a 
curious and heterogeneous mixture, which will not 
be without its results at the suitable season. The 
Poles can never forget the manner in which their 
country was torn into fragments, and divided be- 
tween the three Powers. There is no doubt that this 
event lives in the memory of the Polish race through- 
out the world, and its operations will not be without 
consequences. The spirit of Kosciusko inspires 
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millions of his countrymen^ and the three vultures-^ 
the blacky the double^ and the single — ^may yet find 
that the prey they swallowed so voraciously has 
turned to poison within them. 

Our way lay through crowded pine woods and 
swamps^ which filled me with melancholy thoughts. 
The night was falling ; the thick gloom of the forests 
seemed to grow more and more dense as we advanced^ 
until at length it closed in upon us on all sides. 
The stems of the mighty trees^ partially illuminated 
by the fire of the engine and the lamps of the train^ 
stood ranged on each side like a gigantic amy, wait- 
ing for the word to advance^ whilst the steam-whistle 
occasionally sent forth its piercing voice^ like the 
shriek of a soul in agony^ which died away in shud- 
dering cadence in the woods. 

Thus we proceeded for several hours^ the forest 
alternating with the open plain^ occasionally catch- 
ing a glimpse of light in the atmosphere^ which was 
reflected from some town. At length houses began 
to appear close by our tracks singly at first, then in 
groups, then a row of gaslights ; at last the whistle 
put forth all its power, shrieking till it pierced the 
brain. We rushed under an immense glass roof, 
and all was still. We were in Berlin. I sat for a 
few moments in the carriage. The passengers got 
out; every one seemed to be expected by some 
waiting friends. There was cordial pressing of 
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faands^ and many words of welcome were spoken. 
I was the only stranger. I was prepared for this, 
and yet it struck with icy coldness upon my heart 
to be altogether alone, forgotten, in this vast city, 
unknown and uncared for by a single soul. I 
should not have felt so lonely and desolate in the 
midst of a desert as I did in this brilliant capital. 
There I should not have been conscious of the 
completeness of my isolation ; here I was reminded 
of it every moment; groups passed me in the 
streets, laughing, talking, communicating their 
thoughts and feelings ; but I passed along through 
the throng like a being of another species, cut off 
and neglected by the busy multitude. 

The first impression made upon me by the city 
of Berlin was very imposing. Its broad and straight 
streets, its numerous gardens and orchards gave it 
an appearance of dignity and beauty which I had 
not before seen in any city which I had visited. 
But when I saw it the next day, under a cloudless 
sky and brilliant sun, I confess that my wonder and 
admiration were greatly increased. The streets 
were rows of palaces ; the squares were large and 
majestic; the churches and public buildings were 
grand and beautiful; but the palace and the ad- 
joining cathedral appeared truly magnificent. Ber- 
lin is, in fact, a vast royal cabinet ; it is kept in the 
most perfect order, and enriched with multitudinous 
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treasures of art. All is beautifully clean^ and ad- 
mirably regulated. The only drawback is^ that all 
this is the work of despotism. It does not proceed 
from the free and spontaneous will of the people — 
it is forced upon them by an external power. It is 
a law with penal sanctions^ and is obeyed through 
fear rather than through liking. 

Passing through one of the public squares the 
day after my arrival^ I met some ladies who had 
travelled with me from Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
They had been extremely pleasant and obliging on 
the journey^ and my heart bounded towards them 
at our meeting as if they had been old friends; 
they were like the last links which held me to my 
race. They approached me immediately^ and saluted 
me with unaffected cordiality. I was much prepos- 
sessed with these young persons. We entered into 
conversation. I told them a little of my history, 
and as soon as they learned that I was a stranger in 
the city, they instantly ofiFered me their friendship 
and assistance. They insisted upon my accompany- 
ing them at once to their residences, where we intro- 
duced ourselves formally to one another. I showed 
them sufficient to tell them my station and character, 
and received in return proofs that they were of a 
rank as noble as their dispositions were kind and 
generous. 

Thus Providence had thrown in my very path a 
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diele of amiable and yaliiable firiends at the very 
moment when I was lepinmg at the desoktion of 
my lot. I was particnlarly straek with the genial 
atmosphere of the Pmssian household; there is a 
calm simplicity^ mingled with a grave and pleasant 
humonr, which was very charming and refreshing 1 

to my mind. Their attentions to me were incessant, 
without being so marked as to become oppressive. 
Indeed, the effect of their politeness was not to 
attract attention to themselves, but to make one 
feel more happy in their presence. 

Our mutual esteem increased daily whilst I 
remained in Berlin. They drove me about in their 
own carriage to see all the attractions of the city. 
We visited the Palace, and went over the magnifi- , 

cent library; we examined the royal cabinet of 
curiosities and medals, the Boyal College, the 
University, the Observatory, and the wonderful 
Arsenal. I need not detain my reader with de- 
scriptions of what have no doubt been often 
described already. I was particularly struck with 
the splendour of the music and scenic decorations 
of the Opera, and do not remember to have ever 
seen anything so superb as that vast building i 

appeared when filled with a fashionable audience, 
brilliantly illuminated, and thrilling with the most 
enchanting strains. 

My arrival in the Prussian capital began now to 
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be whispered abroad amongst the Liberal party in 
that city. They were not entirely unacquainted 
with my labours and su£ferings in the cause of free- 
dom in my own country, and were therefore eager 
to see me. Several of their leaders paid me visits. 
They were exceedingly attentive, and gave me many 
proofs of their sympathy, and offered to assist me 
in my future proceedings to the utmost of their 
abiUty. It gave me great joy to witness these 
tokens of disinterested attachment to the sacred 
cause of liberty. I told my friends that my highest 
desire was now to see the Liberab of every land as 
imited and consistent as those of Berlin ; that our 
principles must inevitably expand with a quiet 
growth, until they burst the bonds with which 
tyranny had enfolded them. 

I now felt it time to think of resuming my pil- 
grimage, and made my preparations, amidst the 
kind and hospitable entreaties of the good Berliners 
to prolong my stay. My mind, however, was set 
upon one great object, and I resolved to accomplish 
it, cost what it might in feeling or hardship : I 
determined to proceed to Hamburg, and my friends, 
seeing my resolution unalterable, did all they could 
to make me happy in departing. They accompanied 
me to the terminus, where we were met by many 
others who desired to see and speak with me before 
I left. It was quite a scene, and the public, as well 



■ t nftbe railwajj I have no doubt took 
•» ^ ^'^^^b ^^^ important personage than I 
** 3if eood Mends said their farewells^ but did 
•**! the P^*"^ '^^^^^ ^"^^ ^'^ started to bear me 
^scenes and strange faces. I left Berlin with 
^gf^ The delicate attentions and courtly manners 
of those whom I had met there made a lively and 
pleasing impression upon me. I cannot adequately 
pinise their conduct and principles^ and shall never 
cease gratefully to remember their disinterested 
goodness to myself. Before I left they had made 
up a considerable sum of money, which they re- 
quested me to accept, supposing that I was in 
necessity. I did not, of course, take it, but I could 
not refuse it without tears of thankfulness and 
acknowledgment for such unwonted generosity on 
the part of persons whom I had known but a few 
days, and might probably never see again. 

The train was once more in motion, and again we 
flew past towns, villages, gardens, and rich meadows. 
The fertility of the soil increases as the traveller 
approaches Hamburg, and manifests the highest 
degree of skill in its culture, but the Northern 
character stiU remains. Instead of the lofty chest- 
nut-trees and graceful plane-trees of Hungary, the 
silver bark of the beech everjrwhere meets the eye, 
or the willow droops its mournful head over the slow 
stream that sluggishly wiads its way to the ocean. 
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By the troubled light of the moon, over which the 
thick clouds drove rapidly, as if heralding the 
approach of a storm, these funereal trees had a 
peculiarly spectral appearance; and as their long 
branches waved slowly in the wintry breeze, I 
thought of a nation mourning with voiceless grief 
over the graves of its fallen heroes. 

Afar lay an immense sheet of water, stretching 
away beyond the range of vision, and immovable in 
its icy fetters, for the voice of spring had not yet 
pronounced it free. Over this vast plain, the fan- 
tastic shadows of the clouds chased one another in 
their endless race ; whilst the white and motionless 
beeches, now bright with moonlight, now- dark in 
shade, stood ranged by the margin like ghostly 
spectators of the shadowy sport. We approached 
the water, and soon were rushing along by its 
banks: it was the Elbe, the child of the Giant 
Mountains of Bohemia ; a mere rill where it takes 
its birth in these lofty solitudes, but growing to a 
gigantic maturity as it flows onwards through 
Silesia and Saxony, bringing wealth and beauty to 
Konigsratz, Dresden, Wittenberg, and Magdeburg, 
and crowned at length by the Imperial city of 
Hamburg, containing within its own small ter- 
ritory more than the riches of ancient Tyre, and 
far exceeding the Athens of Themistocles in its 
science and political power. We entered this 
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mighty and magnificent emporium of Germany^ 
which had been^ like the phoenix^ regenerated in 
more than pristine vigour from its ashes. 

The old city of Hamburg was an interesting 
monument of past times — a page of ancient history 
written in stone. It spoke to the observer of the 
splendours and glories of the Hansa^ when science 
and commerce broke the feudal gloom that over- 
spread the nations of Europe. It contained many 
striking memorials of art in its infancy. These 
have all been swept away and erased by the great 
conflagration. The city stands now like a fair un- 
written page upon which future ages will have to 
impress their story ; let us hope it will be equally 
honourable and useful as that which has been 
obliterated. 

Hamburg strikes even the unpractised observer 
as being admirably situated for commerce. It filled 
me with admiration and astonishment. There lay 
the innumerable fleet from all parts of the world, 
waiting to exchange the rich products of distant 
lands for those of German skill and genius; and 
whilst they traversed the remotest seas, carrying 
with them some portion of German civilization. 
Every great commercial city is a centre from whence 
there radiates throughout the earth some light and 
warmth for mankind — light often, it is true, ac- 
companied with shades through which it can scarcely 
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penetrate^ yet in its very nature incorruptible, even 
by the basest contact ; light, which once perceived, 
even in its faintest glimmerings, raises the human 
soul for ever from the degradation of mere brute 
ignorance, and reveals to man something both of 
what he is and of what he ought to be. 

Hamburg has, perhaps, su£fered more through 
repeated conflagrations, blockades, and all the 
plagues of war, than any other city in Germany. 
Even now it was suffering severely from the Danish 
blockade, which crippled its commerce, and caused 
much misery amongst multitudes of its inhabitants. 
One of the most frightful characteristics of war, is 
the extravagance of its operations. To accomplish 
the smallest object requires the most enormous 
expenditure, not of treasure merely, but of human 
life and happiness. To obtain some wretched con- 
cession from a city or a state, its inhabitants are 
subjected to the most extensive and grievous suffer- 
ings. The innocent and guilty, the warlike and 
the defenceless, the stubborn or stupid ruler, and 
the upright and peaceful subjects, all are the enemies 
of the hostile power, and its efforts are directed 
against all. 

War is a clumsy instrument — dangerous alike to 
him who uses it, and to him against whom it i? 
used. In its operations there is no discrimination : 
terror and suffering are its only means of accom- 
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plishing its purpose^ and these it uses with lavish 
profdsion. The firm heart of the father must be 
shaken by the soffeoings of his children^ and the 
husband by those of the wife : it matters not how 
many are reduced to depair and anguish worse than 
death, provided the one man be made to bow. To 
reduce the walls of the fortress^ the houses of the 
burghers are burned to ashes. To punish the obsti* 
nacy of a defence^ the inhabitants are massacred in 
the storm. I repeat, that war in every aspect, 
besides its wickedness before God^ is the most 
clumsy^ extravagant, and expensive device of man, 
and can be justified, in my opinion, upon no possible 
grounds except those of defence, whether of our- 
selves or the liberties of our native land. 

I entered Hamburg with more pleasure than any 
other town which I had visited since I left Vienna. 
One reason of this was that I expected to find some 
of my countrymen there, for many Hungarians I 
was informed had fled thither, when Haynau began 
to rage amongst the disarmed troops. I anticipated 
with secret pleasure a meeting with my old friends, 
and longed to exchange thoughts with them over 
our poor country and our future fortunes. My 
heart sighed for sympathy; none, however kind, 
could yield it to me, except those who had suffered 
like myself, and felt the same sorrows; and yet 
these pleasing anticipations came out from a dark 
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back-ground of grief. Hamburg was to be the 
place of my departure from the continent of 
Europe; the wide ocean was soon to roll between 
me and the land of my fathers^ which I should 
probably see no more. 

Having rested myself at a hotel for the first nighty 
I began my inquiries after my countrymen the next 
day^ and learned to my great satisfaction that Count 
Paul Esterhazy^ Count Kwrolyi from Pesth, and 
many of the late garrison of Komorn^ were in Ham- 
burg. I immediately visited them^ and was received 
with that thorough cordiality and hospitable warmth 
which is one of the chief characteristics of the Mag- 
yar race. They had left Hungary immediately after 
the surrender of Komorn^ and knew nothing of 
what had happened there since^ except what they 
had gathered from the newspapers ; I was obliged^ 
therefore, however unwilling, to narrate to them the 
bloody and tearful story of Arad^ and, in doing so, 
to tear open my own wounds and revive all my 
griefs. 

We were indeed a woeful company; strong war- 
riors, who had often braved death on the field of 
battle, wept aloud, and hands were clenched in agony 
as I told the piteous tale. It seemed so incon- 
ceivable, so far to surpass the very worst they had 
apprehended from the rage of Austria, to set all 
calculation made in accordance with the rules that 
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usually guide the conduct of men so entirely at defi- 
ance. What, after surrender under conditions that 
guaranteed personal safety, to hang and slaughter 
those who had surrendered I The monstrous iniquity 
of it overpassed the bounds of human credulity. But 
it was a fact accomplished, and the waters of the 
Danube could not wash out the dreadful evidence of 
this great crime. If Austria wished to wring brave 
and true hearts by these murders, she had her wish 
on this occasion at least. 

It is impossible to describe the fierce grief of 
these men when the whole history was before them. 
They called upon their murdered companions and 
relatives by name ; some walked up and down the 
saloon to give vent to their powerful emotions, 
whilst others sat silently brooding over what they 
had heard, as if to make a solemn record of it in 
their souls, and to vow within themselves that the 
victims of Imperial treachery should not remain 
unavenged. If Schiller is right, and ^^ all human 
guilt is punished even on earth,'* then will these 
vows most assuredly redound in vengeance upon the 
head of Austria. 

I liked Hamburg, and would gladly have stayed 
there for some time ; but ihat could not further my 
plan of proceeding to the place of Kossuth's cap- 
tivity. It was necessary for me to proceed to 
London, firom whence a passage might easily be 
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obtained to any part of the world. My only anxiety 
and fear in taking this step arose from the reports 
which reached Hamburg that the Hungarians in 
London were not as harmonious in their intercourse 
with one another as their friends could desire. 
There was also some dangers of my resources 
failings and poverty in a strange land is doubly 
distressing; but Klapka^ the late Commandant of 
Komom^ was in London. He was acquainted with 
my circumstances and my services^ and I did not 
doubt would recognise them. I did not hesitate^ 
therefore^ to proceed amongst a people of a strange 
tongue and habits altogether new to me. 

The passage from Hamburg was very tempestuous. 
I felt all those dreadful sensations which are the pe- 
nalty of our first essays in navigation. After suffering 
for some time I recovered, and even went upon the 
deck in search of a purer atmosphere than that of 
the cabin. I had not been there long when land 
was announced, and far away on the horizon a blue 
shade was visible. It was my first glimpse of Great 
Britain. How my heart beat at the view ! This, 
then, was that renowned land which I had heard so 
much of from my infancy as the home of the brave 
and the free, whose marvellous Constitution was a 
standing model to all nations. Here the royal 
authority was placed upon its true basis, and the 
will of the sovereign limited by the law. The 
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power and wealth of the aristocracy was fairly 
represented^ and the influence of the people para- 
mount in all legislation affecting their interests; 
whilst the whole was so admirably blended and 
balanced^ that the three powers formed mutual 
checks upon one another^ so that one of them could 
not overstep the limits of constitutional liberty 
without uniting the other two in its defence. A 
social band like this could be only the slow growth 
of ages^ each of which had contributed its wisdom 
and experience to the perfecting of the grand result. 
The British Constitution is the natural material 
form of the popular mind^ the outward expression of 
the Anglo-Saxon genius. All life clothes itself 
with an exterior hull^ a palpable and sensuous 
covering, congruous with its essence and the ends 
of its being. The development of this, if it pro- 
ceeds under natural influences, will attain its highest 
perfection, but it may be constrained in its growth 
by artificial means, and it will depend upon the 
proportion between the living vigour within, and the 
external pressure exercised upon it, whether it grow 
into a monstrous deformity, or a type of perfection 
in its kind. If the extraneous force be overwhelm- 
ing, we may anticipate an abnormal development, 
restriction and derangement of functional power, 
convulsive and awkward movement, and general 
suffering. Such is the result throughout the 
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continent^ where absurd and unnatural despotism 
has suppressed the growth of popular institutions. 
But where the inner life can cope with these 
obstructions, it will struggle and overcome them^ 
as the acorn bursts the rock. Such has been the 
history of popular liberty in Britain ; it has had 
its struggles and its agonies^ but its life was strong, 
and though^ often apparently exhausted^ it has 
survived the assaults of violence and fraud for a 
thousand years^ and to-day looks strong and beau- 
tiful in the pride of its vigorous maturity. 

The English Constitution has its faults^ no doubt ; 
but it possesses one property which redeems all its 
errors, namely, a provision for their reform — a vis 
medicatrix naturae, which throws off what is worn 
out, and supplies its place with living tissues which 
grow and expand with the people. Unlike the Con- 
stitutions octroySes of the continent, rigid, inelastic 
things, as unsuited to national necessities as a 
covering of brass to the human figure; forms of 
government which must be accepted or rejected 
entire, which leave no room for the exercise of 
common opinioa, no liberty to alter or accom- 
modate them to the future wants of mankind; 
which shut out all improvements suggested by 
advancing science, and «eek to arrest, at a given 
point, the progress of the race. Despotism is, in 
fact, the doctrine of infallibility applied to worldly 
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matters ; it admits of no remonstrance^ it listens to 
no argument. The facts of nature and the force of 
reasoning are alike insignificant to it : it looks upon 
nothing but itself. It is the universe^ or the 
universe shall not be. 

With thoughts like these, the reader may well 
imagine the cordiality with which I greeted the 
shores of happy England, whose free institutions 
had remained as undisturbed throughout the revo- 
lutionary tempest that had overturned half the 
thrones of Europe, as her white cUffs in the midst 
of the surge. One thought occurred to me fre- 
quently, as we approached the English shores. Can 
this small country, with its weeping climate, be in 
reality what it has been represented ? Is it possible 
that an island, which looks but a speck on the map, 
can exercise such amazing influence, and wield such 
irresistible power ? Our minds are prone, as I have 
already remarked, to connect ideas of greatness with 
mere palpable extent. I wanted to see in England 
a vast territory, which it would require weeks to pass 
through, instead of an island which may be traversed 
in a day ; and though I knew the fallacy of the 
thought, I wondered if England dared to receive 
into her bosom the ilite of the enemies of continental 
Kings and Kaisers, undeterred by the fear of calling 
down their vengeance upon her head. But it only 
added to my admiration of her heroic spirit when I 
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reflected that, like tbe champion of human right 
and freedom, she had boldly stepped forward and 
covered with the shadow of her shield all who had 
fled to her for refuge from the rage of tyranny, and 
declared that, in spite of all that despotism might 
attempt, they should be safe and free whilst they 
remained on her soil. 

In vain did the baffled despots grin and gnash 
their teeth in impotent rage ; in vain did their 
hangmen whet the axe and arrange the rope. This 
mighty England bade them defiance, and threatened 
them with exemplary chastisement if they dared to 
violate her sacred soil with their deeds of blood. 
My feeUngs at the sight of England were of a 
mingled character: there was joy at seeing real 
freedom, flourishing and bringing forth its rich 
fruits, and grief at the remembrance of my distressed 
and bleeding fatherland. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

London—- Feelings of solitude— Sickness — ^Letter from Count 
Paul Esterhazy — The realities of exile — Impressions of Lon- 
don — Its energy — Character of the people — Secret of their 
power — Their monarch — Her virtues — Affectionate loyalty 
of the people — Their manners repulsive at first — Their true 
character— Aspect of the rural districts — The future destiny of 
England—Resemblance between the Hungarian and British 
Constitutions — The present state of despotism — The policy of 
the Czar— His conduct towards Hungary — His extravagant joy 
at the fall of Hungary — Conclusion. 

I ENTERED the Capital of the world, a drop, lost 
and confounded in that vast human ocean. Again 
the intense feeling of solitude and isolation came 
over me. I wandered through the streets like a 
disembodied spirit, observing and hearing all things, 
myself invisible and unnoticed. To the sense of 
isolation which I experienced at Berlin, was added 
the additional estrangement of the language. My 
eyes had to do everything for me in London on my 
first arrival. 
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I lost no time in calling upon Elapka^ to whom I 
looked under these circumstances for guidance and 
assistance. The reader may judge of my astonish- 
ment and consternation when I was informed that 
he had left London and was now in Belgium. This 
was a matter of serious import to me^ as my money 
was nearly exhausted^ and it was only through 
Klapka I had arranged to receive fresh supplies. 
Besides^ I had not furnished myself with papers of 
legitimation^ and he was the only Hungarian in 
London sufficiently acquainted with my labours and 
services on behalf of the fatherland to give me cer- 
tificates suited to my character. I began also^ for 
the first time in my life^ to have some apprehensions 
of want. I was terrified at the idea of being destitute 
of money in this vast wilderness of men. But there 
was yet M. Francis Pulszky, the diplomatic agent of 
Hungary in London^ who knew how I had lost all 
my wealthy and sacrificed all my future prospects^ 
for our common country. I went to him, but found 
that he was not in a position to render me any 
assistance whatever in the measures I wished to 
take, in order to reach the place of Kossuth^s re- 
treat. He had not the power, even had he the will, 
and it was useless to press the matter. 

I returned to my humble lodgings weary and 
sick at heart ; I knew not where to turn for advice 
or consolation ; I was absolutely without resources 
and without hope ; there was no soul to sympathize 
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with me ; I felt in its full bitterness the miseries of 
exile. To fill up the measure of my sufferings, my 
health began to fail, and I was obliged to take to 
my bed, where I lay in pain and suffering for many 
a weary day and night helpless and hopeless. 
The gloom that overspread my country had ex- 
tended itself to my wretched chamber, and enve- 
loped my couch ; I thought my destiny was about to 
accomplish itself, and that I should die a forgotten 
outcast in a foreign land, and be indebted to the 
charity of strangers even for a grave ; every ray of 
promise had departed from my lot, and the shadows 
of despair were gathering thick around me ; I did 
not wish to live, but I would fain have died without 
the knowledge of that cold isolation I had expe- 
rienced. Whilst I lay in this state the postman 
knocked one morning, and delivered a letter ad- 
dressed to me; it was from Count Paul Esterhazy. 
I had informed him of my arrival at London, and 
he knew how much my hopes of being able to reach 
the place of Kossuth's exile depended upon my 
meeting with Klapka; he had learned also that 
Klapka was not there, hence his letter. It was 
dated Hamburg, March 25th, 1850, and ran as 
follows : 






My dear Baroness, 
I have just received your interesting letter. I can 
thoroughly understand your disappointment at not 
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meeting Klapka in London ; it must make a great 
difference indeed to you, and I feel that it is a very 
unfortunate incident. I faope> however, that your 
tact and your sagacity will be of the same service 
to you in London as it has been everywhere else. 
From my heart I desire that you may not fall into 
the talons that Satan — ^whom I believe you know as 
wdS as I do myself. It is reported that Madame 
Spleny, and her daughter, Guyon, have been set at 
liberty. I have been informed that there is a party 
formed amongst the Austrian officers, especially 
those of high grade, in opposition to their ^re- 
deemer,' Haynau; this is thoroughly Austrian. 
I shall only say it is too late for them, and too soon 
for us. Once more. Madam, m^y God be your aid ; 
may He support and instruct you, and grant fruit 
to your noble zeal ; and, above all, enable you to 
observe, in the measures you are about to take, that 
moderation which will best suit your object, and 
which is so essential to render us comprehensible, 
in order also that we may forgive ourselves for our 
misfortunes and our want of experience in tactics 
and routine. Adieu I good courage ! that will not 
fail you I I feel it to the shame of many men. 
Receive, Madam, the assurance of my high esteem. 

" Paul Esterhazy.^' 
This was at least an acknowledgment of my ser- 
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vices, and even that was a healing balm to my 
heart. I recovered slowly from my illness^ and was 
at length able to crawl out into the streets of the 
mighty metropolis. 

It is not my intention to indulge in weak and 
useless complainings: what I write is simply a 
history of 4 experience, which may not be Jth- 
out profitable interest to others ; not that I w%ild 
recal one step which I have taken^ or one act which 
I have done on behalf of my dearly-beloved country ; 
but that I may help to teach the great lesson^ that 
we must look within our own bosoms for the esti- 
mate of our works, and to our own consciences for 
their reward. 

How often have I sat by the window of my little 
chamber, watching the pale moon as it glided 
coldly and silently above my head, thinking of him 
who knew me best and trusted me so implicitly. 
It was a fond dream that his eye was also turned 
upon the placid orb, and that he perhaps sometimes 
gave a thought to the weak, but devoted, woman 
who had vied even with him in love for her 
native land. I gazed until the feeling of blighted 
hope and broken friendship filled my eyes with tears, 
which rolled down unseen by any eye but His who 
never forsakes even the meanest being that trusts 
in Him. 

With what wonder London strikes the stranger 
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who sees it for the first time. Vienna is more beau- 
tiful, Berlin more regular, and Paris far gayer ; but 
there is about London an appearance of solidity, 
power, and inexhaustible wealth, which no other 
city presents. Small dull courts, where the echo of 
the footfall reverberates upon the ear, and the busy 
hum of the mighty city is stifled and lost in the in- 
trici^ windings, where doors are closed and win- 
dows darkened with dust, there I have been told 
are the bureaux of those princely merchants whose 
fleets navigate every ocean, and whose influence is 
felt in every clime. . There stood the Mansion 
House, in which the civic magistrates entertained 
kings and ambassadors with more than regal mag- 
nificence ; and the Exchange, truly royal, the heart 
of the commercial world, whose throbbings are felt 
in the remotest extremities of the civilized earth. 

But what pen can adequately depict the wonders 
of London ? — its churches, its museums, its hospitals 
for every form of human suffering; its libraries, 
where the sages of the earth are enshrined in temples 
worthy of their fame ; its exhibitions of art and in- 
dustry ; the incredible riches displayed in its shops, 
which rival in their gorgeousness the dreams of 
Eastern romance : above all, its indefatigable move- 
ment, its ceaseless activity; nothing is left unat- 
tempted, few things unaccomplished. All nature yields 
before the great people of whom London is the index 
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and epitome. Hills are levelled^ the ocean curbed ; 
the lightning is made to speak their language^ the 
tempest and the billows to subserve their will ; and 
yet withal there is a quiet, thoughtful gravity in the 
manners of the people who do these things, from 
which such marvellous enterprise and energy of ac- 
tion would be little expected. Even in their amuse- 
ments and entertainments, this grave element is per- 
ceptible ; there is none of that levity and careless 
gaiety which characterise the amusements of a neigh- 
bouring nation. The English have formed the right 
conception of lifers problem, as requiring for its solu- 
tion their whole force, guided by unceasing earnest- 
ness of spirit. The foreigner who considers Eng- 
land from a distance, may well be surprised at the 
place she occupies amongst nations, and the in- 
fluence she exercises upon the moral destinies of the 
world ; her greatness so far exceeds her territorial 
extent ; but his wonder ceases when he enters her 
vast metropolis, there he sees concentrated within a 
narrow space the population of a kingdom, and ten 
times the wealth spread over all the Bussias. There 
he sees all forms of human power and genius deve- 
loped to what the superficial observer would call their 
utmost perfection, but which is only a vigorous ado- 
lescence, promising a maturity of unknown glory. 

In contemplating this social phenomenon, we 
cease to wonder that Great Britain has carried the 
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triumphs of her arms into the distant regions of the 
East ; that India has submitted to her power^ and 
that the Chinese monarchy who rules a third part of 
mankind^ has trembled at her menaces; that her 
language and her laws are spreading over new em- 
pires^ in both hemispheres ; that she has^ in shorty 
embraced the whole globe with her commerce and 
her power. It is the natural result of the vigour of 
her home-empire, whose daily accumulating force 
has sought for itself these issues. Here then she 
sits, the arbiter of nations, the terror of the tyrant, 
the friend of freedom, the champion of universal 
right, the refuge of the oppressed from all regions 
of the world, and the terror of the oppressor ; her 
floating fortress carrying the greatness of her name 
into every sea, her arms victorious against all her 
foes. 

And the ruler of this grand people is not a fierce 
and savage warrior, who has slain his thousands and 
tens of thousands, but a young and lovely woman, a 
wife, and a mother, endowed with all the tenderness of 
her sex. How different from the rulers of other lands. 
How perfect must be the organization which she 
governs with such ease. Much of this is due to the 
admirable laws of the land, and their impartial ad- 
ministration ; much to the amenity and love of pro- 
priety of the people, but still more to the personal 
character of the monarch herself ; a pattern of all 
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that is pure and exalted in the human character. 
Her household is a model of domestic happiness. 
Her children see before them daily^ in their parents, 
an example of wisdom and moderation^ of unaffected 
piety and virtue^ which, in such a position, is little 
less than miraculous, and would be illustrious in the 
meanest cottage of the land. 

These praises are sincere. They are a tribute of 
admiration for exalted worth, which will find a 
response throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and an echo in the bosoms of all, in every 
country, who honour purity and goodness. To one 
who has long witnessed the effects of despotism upon 
the popular mind, the bitter, though suppressed, 
hostility it excites against itself, the dark passions it 
evokes, and the hatred it attracts towards him who 
wears its symbols, it is inexpressibly pleasant, nay, 
almost touching, to witness the affectionate attach- 
ment of the people to the English Royal Family. 
This is a sentiment in which all political parties, 
and men of every shade of religious opinion, cor- 
dially unite. However violent their antipathies to 
one another, they are in harmony here. 

When the national anthem is performed in their 
theatres or operas, it is listened to by the vast 
assembly with a reverence little less than would be 
paid to a religious chant. The whole audience 
ris0&^ and not unfrequently join their voices to the 
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music of the orchestra or the choir. Nor is it in- 
England alone that this deep loyalty is felt^ for 
when the Queen visited Ireland^ she was received 
with enthusiasm equal to what she excites in Lon- 
don ; according to some accounts^ it was even more 
impassioned and fervent. 

It is not easy for a foreigner to comprehend the 
character of the English people ; it requires a long 
acquaintance and close observation. It cannot be 
denied that at first the manners of the English are 
cold and somewhat repulsive. They seem to sus- 
pect every one who approaches them of some sinister 
design; and their courtesies are exceedingly formal 
and stately. Yet this is only the icy covering which 
repels the rude and sudden collision^ but dissolves 
before the influence of a longer acquaintance^ and 
reveals the deep^ pure^ and inexhaustible stream 
of national virtue^ of fidelity which cannot be 
shaken, and of candour transparent and unsullied 
as the waters welling up into the light. 

The blessings of Heaven seem to fall upon this 
nation. Peace and prosperity meet the eye wher- 
ever it is turned. The inhabitants know both how 
to appreciate and how to enjoy the gifts of Provi- 
dence. The country, from one end to the other, 
looks like a great garden, where the splendid man- 
sions of the nobiUty are not more worthy of our 
admiration^ in the midst of their quiet parks and 
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majestic woods^ than the neat simple cottages of the 
poor, which adorn the road-side, or group them- 
selves into pleasant villages, with little old ivy-clad 
churches, where the sun shines sweetly on the last 
resting-place of the dead. 

England presents a picture of conscious security, 
almost inconceivable to those who have witnessed 
the effects of war in other lands. Here the peasant 
can leave his home without any apprehension of 
what may occur during his absence; no robber 
bands pollute the happy fields ; the laws are strong, 
and universally respected ; the ruler is beloved by 
her subjects ; the executive power is impartial, and 
therefore authoritative; confidence and sympathy 
prevail everywhere amongst the people, and thus 
they are marching onward to fcdfil their great 
destiny. What will that be ? Is it too much to 
say, that the polity of this people, which has been 
gathering strength for a thousand years, and steadily 
advancing to its maturity, like one of their own 
gigantic oaks, in defiance of all frosts and tempests, 
is destined one day to become the model to which 
all nations will conform. 

It has the stability of China without its rigid 
inflexibility. It lifts up its glorious head unmoved 
amidst the tumults of the world. All other Euro- 
pean (jovemments are fluctuating ; they alter their 
aspects even whilst you look at them^ like the figures 
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of the mirage 5 whilst that of Great Britain remains 
steady before the gaze of mankind^ exercising by its 
example a continually operative force like the mag- 
netic attraction, and gradually arranging all political 
speculations into the line of its influence. It is, in 
fact, the only Constitution which affords solid mate- 
rial for the consideration of the statesman; all 
others at present are supposititious. This is a fact 
of nature ', they are the dreams of despotism, or of 
political charlatanry. The Constitution of Hungary 
might have been an exception had it been removed 
from the neighbourhood of Austria and Russia; 
but these two absolutist Governments could not bear 
the proximity of a free people. 

Our social arrangements and laws bore a strong 
analogy to those of England before we were de- 
prived of our nationaUty. The English observer 
would be astonished at the closeness of the resem- 
blance. We had our counties, our Lords-Lieu- 
tenants, our Justices of Peace and our judicial 
proceedings, exactly as they are in Britain. We 
had our hereditary and representative legislature, 
mayors of towns and constabulary, iii short, all 
the parts of a political organization exactly resem- 
bUng the English Constitution; but instead of being 
surrounded with the sea, the emblem and the 
element of freedom, we were hemmed in on all sides 
by despotism and tyranny. On the west stood 
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Austria^ ruled by a race celebrated from the be- 
ginnings if we except Rudolph its founder^ for the 
absurdity of its pretensions and its weakness ; on 
the north stood Russia^ whose people^ not yet 
emerged from the barbarism of the sixth century^ 
obey the commands of their Czar with a devotion 
amounting to Divine worship; and on the south, 
Turkey, whose absolutism is also its religious faith. 
In the midst of such adverse influences, it is not 
surprising if the Hungarian Constitution did not 
arrive at that state of development which we per- 
ceive in the British. The latter had attained a 
point two centuries ago which ours had not yet 
reached when it was strangled. Villeinage, for 
example, the last relics of which vanished from 
England under Charles II., if we except the almost 
imperceptible trace that still remains in mano- 
rial tenures, was universal in Hungary up to the 
period of Kossuth; not, it is true, in so strict 
a form as we find it in England under the Flan- 
tagenets, but still displaying aU the essential feudal 
diaracteristics of dependence on the part of the 
cultivator upon the proprietor of the soil. This 
was abolished at one stroke by the great Hungarian 
statesman. It did not fall away and wither gra- 
dually, like the husk from the ripening com, as in 
England. It was torn away suddenly, and thus 
caused the alienation of many magnates from the 
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national enterprise, but a twentyfold majority, even 
of those who were thus deprived of their feudal 
authority, hailed the step as a great advance towards 
fidl national freedom; the whole of the occupiers 
regarded it as a grand and beneficial measure. 

It is now useless to speculate upon what our 
future progress as a nation might be. For the 
present we are blotted from the political map, and 
yet not more than England was by her Scandinavian 
invaders. We too may yet rise and shake off the 
vampire that excludes the sun and sucks the blood 
of our race. These thoughts have gone into many 
parts of the world with the Hungarian emigration. 
They whom tyranny has driven from their own 
country and homes, have become missionaries of 
freedom, and preachers of hatred to despotism in 
all nations ; and thus probably the blind stupidity of 
absolutism has been preparing the way for its own 
destruction throughout the earth. The victory of 
reaction appears complete throughout Europe ; but 
the appearance is fallacious. Despotism has fallen 
back by accident into the place from which the 
earthquake had moved it for an instant ; but the 
connection of its parts are shaken ; it is loose, and 
rests but on the surface ; the second heave will shake 
it into a heap of ruins. The elements which will 
produce the next commotion, exist in measureless 
abundance beneath the surface, in Russia, in Austria, 
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in Prussia, throtighout aU Germany, and in the 
DAnnbian nations. The tyrants seem aware of this, 
and do all they can to suppress every external ap- 
pearance of the hidden force. Vulgar and material 
in all their views, they believe in platitudes, and 
think that by covering the Solfatara with mnd^ 
they can extinguish the fires of Vesuvius. The 
youth who rules Austria imagines that Nicholas 
has come from the Norths with his hyperborean 
savages^ and his horse-fed Cossacks, to give proofs 
of his friendship for the house of Hapsburg. 

Francis Joseph is mistaken ; the Czar has con^e 
simply through a cordial hatred of everything free. 
Has not Francis Joseph heard how Nicholas went 
into a state bordering upon madness, and refused 
all consolation when he knew of the Hungarian 
victories f He must have heard of the vow then 
made by the Czar, henceforth to consecrate his '' life, 
his power, the resources of his empire, all that he 
had or could command,'^ to a war of extermination 
against popular Hberty. He called it revolutitm,- 
but he meant popular liberty. Wherever a nation 
chose to submit to be governed by the wiH of an 
individual — ^it mattered not though he. were a fool 
or a madman, a drunkard or a har, a blaqphemer 
or abeKeyer in God, provided there were only one 
— ^there the Czar felt a most powerful attraction ; 
to that people his friendship and his help were due. 
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Yet the Autocrat is neither a weak nor an unwise 
man in other matters. He possesses more than 
tlie ordinary share of ability and education ; he is 
even an amiable and a benevolent character natu- 
rally ; but he is placed in a position for which no 
mere mortal is fit. He is the absolute governor of 
fifty miUions of human beings. He^ with all his 
human frailties^ requiring so much guidance himself, 
is to guide that number, to find wisdom for them, 
and prophetic anticipation of the future ; to provide 
for their happiness, and to preserve them from all 
menacing powers and influences. He is the Monad 
of that sphere, for all these purposes. He strives 
periiaps to do the best he can ; but he has no help 
in his thinking, he has no experience but his own ; 
his single judgment, formed under the moulding of 
his peculiar circumstances, is the rule for all these 
fi% millions, tall and short, ignorant, educated, 
rich and poor, in every walk of life, and under 
every possible contingency, this is the model to 
which all must fit themselves. His own will is his 
standard for that of every man in his dominions; 
his own notions of what he thinks right, their moral 
code ; his commands must be obeyed without reason 
ofiiered or question asked. 

Whenever an individual consults his own con- 
science, or exercises his own intellect, there is 
incipient contumacy against such a rule ; whenever 
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a nation dares to assert equality of right and indi- 
vidual liberty amongst its subjects^ there is a con- 
tagious and ruinous example to the dominions of 
the Czar. He is bound by all the traditions of his 
station^ by the circumstances on which his own 
greatness depends^ and by his own habit of thought 
and feelings to seek the destruction of the threat- 
ening phenomenon. Hence the grief with which 
he heard of the Hungarian rising j his rage at our 
successes; the alacrity with which he sent his 
armed serfs to help Austria to trample upon us ; and^ 
finally^ his extravagant joy at the tidings of our 
betrayal and defeat. When the despatches an- 
nouncing that Debreczin had fallen into the hands 
of Teodajeff reached Nich6las^ he was at his toilet, 
and so great was his ecstasy, that, imperfectly 
dressed as he was, he danced about the palace like 
a maniac for three hours, and even then was quieted 
with great difficulty by his attendants. It cannot 
be denied, that if the preservation of his present 
position was worth such raptures, not only the 
Czar, but the Austrian Monarch also, had reason to 
rejoice at the defeat of Hungary. 

It is manifest that a constitutional kingdom, 
with a free press, and enjoying all the blessings of 
national liberty, in such close proximity to these 
two enslaved states, would have had a powerftd 
moral influence upon them, and must have wrought 
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effects very alarming to the obstinate despotism of 
their sovereigns. It was indeed an unpardonable 
crime, and deeply has it been avenged. Their rage 
and terror at our successes were the measure of 
the vengeance poured out upon us, and both were 
unlimited. Nothing but blood could expiate the 
offence; submission would not do. The lips of 
the tyrants were cracked, and thair throats parched 
with revenge. The blood of the best and bravest 
must flow in torrents to slake the burning thirst. 

At length they are satisfied. They have returned 
home from the feast of Arad, gorged with slaughter. 
But the digestion shall not be an easy process, their 
past slaughter will call for others, in long succession, 
unless it shall please Almighty Wisdom to relieve 
the earth suddenly of the authors of these abomi- 
nations. The tragic drama is for the present played 
out, the curtain has fallen, and the actors have 
retired amidst the various feelings which their deeds 
have awakened in the world-wide audience, which 
has looked on and listened. Nicholas has had his 
dance of triumph, but he has long since forgotten 
the joys of that moment ; and whilst he lays ad- 
ditional burdens upon his scattered subjects to 
furnish fleets for the Baltic, the Euxine, and the 
Mediterranean, he is troubled on every ^iie by 
the growth of enUghtened opinion, even amongst 
the unhappy people upon whose necks he treads. 
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Whilst he is putting forth his power to extinguish 
the sparks of fireedom whieh glitter &om time to 
tiine on the banks of the Danube^ by the mouth of 
the Elbe^ or beyond the Balkan ; the smoke of a 
eonflagration begins to offend him at home. He has 
not gained much by the share he has taken in 
Hungary^s ruin. 

And Austria^ where is the account of her profit ? 
beaten in battle^ and convicted before the tribunal of 
mankind of every crime which a Government can 
commit^ she howled in her fear and anguish for 
help^ and it came from the congenial barbarism of 
Russia. The legions of the Czar fought her battles, 
whilst she hovered round the combatants^ striving to 
put in a coward's blow, or to ensnare her dreaded 
enemy. She succeeded. Whilst the Russians showed 
at least a manly front, and marched to the battle- 
field openly, she had recourse to the less dangerous, 
but more certain, methods of subduing the foe. She 
dealt in treason, she violated all solemn obligations ; 
she promised^ she smiled, she flattered; and at 
length my country, assailed by insidious guile and 
overwhelming force, yielded in the full confidence 
that the stipulations under which she laid down her 
arms would be observed with some respect to public 
opinion, if not to honour and morality. Fatal mis- 
take I No sooner was the victim deprived of its 
defence, than Russia delivered it over, bound and 
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pinioned, to Austria* And now were perpetrated 
those crimes at which humanity started baek 
affirighted^ and at the mention of which men's ears 
still tingle* 

The representative of the Hapsburgs has returned 
to his palace at Schonbrun. The fawnings of an 
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unprincipled Courts the cunning of a guileful mother, 
and the flatteries of a venal press^ may persuade him 
for a time that he has conquered fresh stability and 
power for his djrnasty. But the truth shall reach 
him in a thousand ways^ that Hungary is lost to his 
house in all but name for ever ; that his first essay 
of power has issued in the total removal of the firmest 
bulwark of his throne. Whether it be by a slow 
process^ or a sudden collapse^ the extinction of 
Austria is to happen^ lies beyond the knowledge of 
man^ but she has signed the warrant of her own 
death in Hungarian blood. 

And the true children of my country, where 
are they ? What nameless suflferiilgs do they 
endure, because they were faithful to the 
last? Some have carried their sorrows to the 
primeval forests of America : there, at least, 
they will be free ; some, and amongst them 
him whose lofty soul, adorned with more than 
human excellency, should have called forth the 
reverence of all who admire genius adorned with 
goodness, receive from the hospitality of the Mus- 



